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Dear friend, of old true guide of pilgrims known, 

Leading their steps where Wisdom's fair pearls lie 
With orient gems, in Truth's rich treasury, 
On to the altar-stairs and sapphire Throne, 
Now reaping harvest which thou hadst not sown. 
The heaped-up debt of far ancestral crimes, 
Bearing the brunt of these our troublous times. 
While mists are thick, and loud the night- winds moan* 
Scant leisure thine to look with studious eyes 

On these poor transcripts of a glorious page, 
The heathen's dim, * unconscious prophecies,' 
The dreams of Hellas in her golden age : 
Nay, gird thee to thy task, come good, come ill, 
And so 'mid storms and fears thy Master's hest ful£i 

October H, ISGS. 



PREFACE. 



[ HAVE been letl liy tbo interest which I found In the 
work of translftting Sophocles, and in part also by the 
deception which my translation met ivith, to eater on 
mother, and, in some respects, more difficult task, in 
hich I have had predecessors at once more numerons 
land of higher mark. I leave it to others to compare 
I the merits and defects of my work with theirs. 

I have adhered in it to the plan of using for 

the Choral Odes such nnrhymed metres, observing the 

strophie and antistrophic arrangement, as seemed to 

me most analogous in their general rhythmical oifect 

to those of the original ; while, for the sake of those 

I who cannot abandon their preference for the form with 

I which they are more familiar, I have added, in an 

Appendix, a rhymed version of the chief Odes of the 

presteian trilogy. Those in the other dramas did not 

Hem to me of equal interest, or to lend themselves 

d facihty to a like attempt. 

I have for the moat part followed the text of Mr. 

ftley's edition of 1S61, and, in common with all 



\ stadentB of ^Bcbylos, I have to admowledge a large 
I debt of gratitade to him both for his textaol criticism 
aud for the varied amount of illustrative material which 
3 has brought together in his notes. It is right to 
ime Professor Conington also aa at once i 
most distinguished of those with ivhoae labours my 
own will have to be compared, and as one who has 
done for ^ilachyloB at Oxford what Mr. Paley has done 
at Cambridge, bringing to bear on the study of his 
dramas at once the accuracy of a critic and ths Insight 
of a pool. Had his work as a translator been carried 
further, had the late Dean of St, Paul's left ua mora 
than the single tragedy of the Ayameiiinon, or my 
friend. Miss Swanwick, been able to complete what 
she began bo well in her version of the Oresteian 
trilogy, I should probably not have undertaken the 
work which I have now brought to a conclusion. I 
have folt, however, that it was desirable for the large 
mass of readers to whom the culture which comes 
through the study of Greek Eterature iu the inimitable 
completeneBB of the originals is more or less inacces- 
sible, that there should be a translation within their 
reach, embracing all that has been left to us by one 
who takes all but the highest place among the tragic 
poets of Athens, and making it, as far as was possible, 
intelligible and interesting in its connexion with the 
history of Greek thought, political and theological. 
I have indicated by an asterisk {*) passages where 
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the reading or the rendering is more or less con- 
jectural, and in which therefore the student would do 
well to consult the notes of commentators. Passages 
which are regarded as spurious by edit()rs of authority 
are placed between brackets [ ] . 

It only remains that I should once again acknow- 
ledge my obligations to my friend the Eev. Charles 
Hole, for much help kindly given in the progress of 
my work through the press* 

^th October, 1868. 



Note to the Second Edition. — The whole work 
has been subjected to revision. Additional notes have 
been added where they seemed necessary. I have 
thought it best to arrange the plays in their chrono- 
logical (»*der. 

29^ December, 187i. 
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LIFE OF ^SCHYLOS. 



The materials for a life of ^schylos are like in kind 
and quantity to those which we possess for a life of 
Sophocles. A brief anonymous memoir, written pro- 
bably some four or five hundred years after his death,^ 
a few scattered facts in scholia and lexicons, a few 
anecdotes or allusions in contemporary, or all but con- 
temporary, authors ; this is all we have to deal with.' 
My purpose in this essay is to do for the older as I 
have done for the younger dramatist, to put these dis- 
jecta membra together in such an order as may best 
show' what the man himself was, to illustrate them 
from the poet's own works, to throw light on them 
from the history of the period in which he lived. 

The birth of ^schylos^ is fixed partly by dates 
given by Snidas and in the Arundel Inscriptions, partly 
by a conjectural emendation of the text of the anony- 

(1) The memoir in question is prefixed to the Medicean MS. of the 
plays, and is to be fomid in most editions. It is the authority for all 
statements in the text for which no 8x>ecial reference is given. 

(2) In some respects, indeed, the earlier dramatist has fared worse than 
the later. Even Germany supplies but two monographs, De Vita ^schylij 
one b^ Dahm, the other by Petersen, and these are meagre and unin- 
teresting as compared with those by Lessing and SchoU on the life of 
Bophodes. 

(3) The name, a diminutive of aiVxPoc, and so meaning " little and 
Qgly," is of an unusual type, and might almost seem to imply some per- 
sonal deformity in the child to whom it was given. May we connect 
tlus with the passionate, irascible temper by wmch the poet was charac- 
tedsed! 
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mons biographer, at b.g. 525. Botn his parentage and 
his place of birth maybe thought of as having influenced 
his poetry. He was an Eupatrid, one of the old noble 
families of Attica, bom at a time when the separation 
between them and the other citizens was far more 
strongly marked than at a later period, and we And 
the feelings of his class clinging to him through life. 
He delights to dwell on the nobler character, the more 
generous treatment even of slaves, to be found in the 
" heirs of ancient wealth " than in the nouveaux liches, 
who rose into prominence and power under Pericles, 
{Agam. ver. 1010-12.) Ho utters his protest through 
the lips of Athena against defiling the " clear stream '* 
of the old nobility with the ** foul mire ** of aliens and 
traders,* (Evmen. v. 665.) With this as the dominant 
feeling in his mind, he attached himself to the cause 
of Eimon as against Pericles, and, as we shall see 
hereafter, defended the Areiopagos against the attacks 
that threatened its authority. Something of the same 
temper — as of one who places noble blood above 
wealth, because it more often goes together with 
nobleness of nature — ^is seen in his scorn for "gold- 
decked " houses where the hands of those who dwell 
in them are soiled, (Afjam, v. 748,) while he maintains 
that there is no inevitable connexion between greatness 
and the fall that so often follows on it, that there are 
families in which prosperity and honour pass on from 
generation to generation, {Again, v. 786.) 

Nor can the fact that he was born at Eleusis be 

(1) One may note the piimllclism of Dante'a vehement pi-ot est against 
** la genu Huova" ** U bfsti« liexolaut^** that had been received into Flo- 
rence trom neighboming cities, or made theii- way to power by " i suMti 
guadagHL**^'l'\f'trH. xv. &?» xvi. 7Ji. % 



considered as of less importance. Initiation into the 
Mysteries that were connected with that spot, may 
Lave been postponed, indeed, (if be was ever aclnally 
initiated,)' to mature age. But tLo local Jafliience 
mnst have been round bim from the first. Men came 
there to pass through the rites of probation, counted 
it the blessedness of their life to be admitted by the 
hieropbaut, spoke of it as unfolding the secrets of 
immortality. Theories aa to the nature and teacher 
of these and other mysteries, have indeed varied 
very ■widely.* Some Lave seen in them the channels 
by which a primitive religion was kept from perishing 
utterly, and faith in the providence, pcrliaps in the 
unity, of God, and in a future retribution, transmitted 
to fit recipients. Others have discerned nothing more 
than a Phallic symbolism of the reproductive powers of 
nature, the attractions of wHch lay in the dobaaing 
character of tie symbols and the stimulus they sup- 
plied to a prurient imagination. Others have found 
in them symbols,indeed, bnt symbols no longer under- 
titood, the story which had once clothed a thought 
being dramatised for its own sake, till the thonght 

(1) The qnCBtioD remsiiis iH^/uIfcE. On the ods aids tliere i« the gtots- 
ment preBen-ed by Clempnt of Alexuidria in hia Strvmata, {ii. 1G6.} that 
when BccnBed before ihe AreiopBgoa of haiing brought the myHtenea rn 
tbe fitage. he ddcniled himeelf by pleodiiiB ttiat he hud never been ini- 
n^to^ On tlie other, we hiLFe the iFjct that Anatophanei, ia the Froga, 
' 8S6,) repiEHent* him an invoking KcmSter, 

Who hast trained my aonl 
DBF for thy holy inyBtei-ica." 

iir thettBditiongiTOn by Clement. 

' ■-'■-' '- — ' "-'-" ^'■-■' ipht logelhet 
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itself was forgotten in the interest of the fantastic 
mythos that embodied it. With views so divergent 
before ns, we cannot safely build much on any esti- 
mate of the influence which the mysteries of Eleusis 
may have exercised upon the mind of iEschylos. It 
may be suggested, perhaps, that they, like all other 
symbolic rites, degenerated as they grew older ; that 
whatever of obscenity or triviality was in them, was 
of later growth ; that if they were parables of Nature 
and her life-giving power, they also helped men to 
think of that life as extending into a more distant 
future. Like the secrets of Freemasonry, they may 
have had a religious meaning at first, which afterwards 
degenerated into a mere conventional mystery, and a 
fantastic triviality which a later age strove in vain to 
re -clothe with a religious significance. The language 
in which Sophocles and Pindar speak of them^ forbids 
us to think of them as in his time other than witnesses 
to a loftier truth than that held by the uninitiated 
many. The stress laid by -^schylos on the righteous 
government of God, on the immortality of the spirits 
of the dead, may possibly be traceable to that witness. 
His reverence for the Goddess of Eleusis was at all 
events thought of as so characteristic, that he is repre- 
sented, in the Aristophanic caricature already quoted, 
as swearing by her name and no other. 

(1) Sophocles, Fragm. 719— 

" Thrice happy they who having seen these rites 
Then pass to Hades : there to these alone 
Is granted life ; all others evil find." 

Pindar, Thren. Fragm. 8 — 

" Blessed is he who having looked on them, 
Passes below the hollow earth, for he 
Knows life's true end, and Zeus-given sov'reignty." 



The ednciitioii of ^sohylas wonl:!, in ita ma!n oat- 
lines, be such as haii been described in my life o! 
Bophoclea. It would want, indeed, that whitli the 
latter fonnd as he grew to manhood iti the dramns of 
jEschylos himsqjf. It would want also the poetrj' of 
Pindar.* But tha music, and the athletic tTaioing, aud 
the poetry of Homer, were already there to form the 
character and develop its nascent powers. The care 
taken by Feisistratos to collect and arrange the so- 
called Homeric poems, and the formation of a library 
at Athens by his sons Hippiaa and Hipparchos, were 
at once symptoms and causes of the intellectual life 
-which was about to bud and blossom and bear fruit 
with such unexampled rapidity. The education of the 
young men of Athens was based thenceforward apon 
Homer, The cycle of the Iliad supplied nearly the 
whole material which was to be worked up by the 
coming dramatists, ^schylos himself spoke of his 
tragedies as being but " mnde-up dishes" (r*/iox'i) 
from the great Homeric banquet, (Athfn, viii. p. 847.) 
Nor can we forget that the name which has stamped 
itself upon dramatic art was then beginning to bo 
known, and that the works of Thcspis began, ten 
years before the birth of j^5schylos, to give a new 
character to the festival of the Dionysia. Concurrently 
with the inflnence of the heroic, there must also have 
been that of the early gnomic poetry of Greece. The 
sententious morality of Theognis appears to have im- 
pressed itself on a mind which loved to reproduce 
even the earlier, simpler proverbs that entered into 
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the common speech of men, those which bade them 
not to ** kick against the pricks," or tanght them that 
* out of a little seed may spring a mighty tree/' that 
"pain is gain," that "wisdom comes by sorrow," that 
" the highest wisdom is self-knowledga," and the like. 
And, accordingly, the parallelisms between the two 
writers are striking enough to exclude the notion of 
mere coincidence.* 

The resemblance is, however, in mind and teaching 
much more than in words and images. There is the 
same dread of the evils of over-prosperous fortune, 
the same reverence for the rights of the suppHant and 

(1) I owe the references to these passa^s to a note of l£r. Paley'a. 

Comp. (1) Theognis. w. 44-9— 

" In all my deeds thon'lt find me Uke pure gold, 
Still glowing red, though tried by touchstone's test, 
And the bltuik stain not e'en the surface mars." 

Agam. v. 881— 

" And like to worthless bronze, 
By friction tried and tests, 
It turns to tarnished blackness in its hue." 

<2) Theogn. v. 161— 

" But full-flushed Lust beg^tteth Becklessness, 
When prosi>erous fortune comes to villain souL 

Agatn. V. 738— 

" But Recklessness of old 
Is wont to breed another Becklessness ; 

• • • • • 

That in its youth, in turn 
Doth full-flushed Lust b^et, 
Begeto Satiety." 

(8) Theogn. v. 961— 

** Many there are with false mood counterfeit. 
Who hide their lies with show of short-lived sea!.'^ 

Agam, v. 760— 

" Men there are who right transgressing', 
Honour semblance more than being : 
O'er the sufferer all are ready 
Wail of bitter ^ef to utter, 
Though the bitmg pang of sorrow 
Never to their heart approaches ; 
So with counterfeit rejoicing 
Men strain fEuses that are imnlfilfiwo.'* 



timet 



the guest, the same belief in a Ncmeeis working nt 
timee eIowIj aod eecrotly, but sure to mauiiest itself at 

&e the avenger of outrage, and turbulaoce, and 
Even the tone in which the ethical poet 

,ks of the chastisement which the Gods had sent 
Dpon the haughty Medes is in the same key as that 
which pervades the Persians (vv. 744 and 775) of the 
dramatist. Both are intensely national i both are also 
intensely the poets of an arietooracy. Theogme com- 
plflins {w. 53-58)— 



^^ist 



■ Thla State is still a State, but men are changed ; 
Those wto erewhilo knew ooaght of Bight and Law, 
And clud in goatskin lived oataido the gates, 
Those aie now known aa nohles, and the men 
Who once were nolilc, nov aa cowards live. 
Men honour wealth, and wealth corrupts the blood, 
Bad marrying good, and good with villnins wed." 



a .^BchyloB mokes Athei 



1 her people- 



" But if with Btroams defiled and tainted soil 
CQeai river Ihou pollute, no drint thuu'lt find." 

— Eunim. T. 66J. 
and utters his complaint that — - 

" Now Success 
Ib man's sole God and mDro." 

—ill. Mnri, V. SO. 

The chronological relation of the two poets to each 
other was jast such as to bring the younger poet under 
the inflaence of the older. Theoguis lived to witness 
the overthrow of the Persians, and died just as Jilschy- 
los was rising into fame. 

The reference in Fraym. 128 to the story of the 
eagle shot with one of its own feathers, as taken from 
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the Libyan Fables, seems to indicate an acquaintanca 
also with that form of composition which, about this 
time, was travelling from Asia and Africa into the 
literature of Gjreece. 

The legend which has come down to us through 
Pausanias, {Alt. i. 21, § 3,) though too remote in time 
to claim a place among the elements of a biography, 
may yet be received as the expression of the influence 
exercised on ^schylos by the new art which Thespis 
had introduced, and its religious associations. " He 
was set," so the story runs, *' to watch grapes as they 
were ripening for the vintage, and fell asleep : And lo ! 
as he slept, Dionysos appeared to him, and bade him 
give himself to write tragedies for the great festival of 
the God. And when he awoke, he found himself 
invested with new powers of thought and utterance, 
and the work was as easy to him as if he had been 
trained to it for many years." The parable shadows 
forth, as I have said elsewhere, the chief characteris- 
tics both of the excellence and the faults of iEschylos, 
— the presence of a creative power flaming as with a 
-divine light, striking out lofty thoughts, and clothing 
them in words of singular felicity, yet wanting in the 
supreme refinement and equilibrium of a deliberate 
and conscious art. 

Of the dramatic poets who preceded him we know 
the names, and little more. The date assigned to the 
first exhibition of tragedies at Athens by Thespis is 
B.C. 535. So far as we can judge amid conflicting 
statements of the precise nature of the changes intro- 
duced by him, they consisted — (1.) In the introduction 
of new subjects, still, however, confined to the Die- 
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nysiae cycle; (2.) in the addition of dialogue to the 
choral songs which had previously made up, as it were. 
tha libretto of the Dionysian opera; and (3.) in the 
ase of maaka, or pijjmenfa, to make personation oJ 
characters more life-Uke. Groups of sfltyra, following 
the chariot of the God, singing his adventures, and 
representing some of these adventnrea in rude miuietii- 
action, seeni to have furnished the starting-point ol 
Greek drama. Then came, at Sikyon or elsewhere, 
(Herod. V. 67,) the celebration of the deeds of other 
gods, or of the heroes of the Homeric cycle, but still 
confined to odes, and with a satyr chorus as the chief 
or only actora.' The recitation of this Homeric poems 
by the trayelling minstrels ksowu as Rhapsodists, 
would naturally tend to enlarge the range of the sub- 
jects in which spectators were interested. Theapis 
had the credit of seizing on the opening thns given, 
and introducing an actor on the stage conversing with 
the chorus. Possessed of the versatile mimetic power 
which has in our own times led men like Charles M;i- 
thews and Albert Smith to sustain many characters, 
and so to be the one actor in. a drama which yet ha<l 
something of a plot, he appeared now in one dress, 
now in another ; now, e.g., as Dionysos, now as Pen- 
theus, now as Agave ; and bo on, representing the 
whole story which we find in the Bacchm of Euripides. 
At first, apparently, the chang-e was in the mode rather 
than in the subjects. When those, too, were altered, 
and when the people came to the vintage festival, and 
found, as in the plays of Phryuichos and ^Eschylos, 



nothing that reminded tliem of the vintage God, they 
missed the rough, coarse mirth in which they had 
revelled, and asked in ■words which passed into a ]iro- 
verb, " What has this to do with Dionyaos ? '" The 
change from one cycle of eubjecta to the whole range 
of the legends of the heroic age was analogous to that 
which passed over the English drama when Fcrrex 
tmdPorrex and Gorhoduc took the place of the "mys- 
teries" and "miracle plays" of an earlier period. 
The later arrangement, which made a satyric drama 
the necessary completion of a tragic trilogy, (as the 
Christmas pantomime comes, in the modem drama, 
after the five-act tragedy,} was probably of the natare 
of a compromise between the tastes of the men of 
onltore and those of the people, who still craved for 
something of the old rough sport, and frolicsome, ram- 
pant hamour. 

Phrynichoa, whose name thus meets qb in conjuno- 
tion with that of ^schylos, (he gained his first prize 
B.C. 511, and his last b.c. 476,) went fnrther in the 
development of the new art. The impnise given to 
the Btndy of Homer by the inflneneo of Peisistratoa, 
supplied him, as it afterwords supplied his sucoessors, 
not only, as has been said, with an almost ineshaust- 
ible materittl, loftier and nobler than the subjects of 
the old Dionyaian mimes or the earlier dramas of 
Thespis, bat also with a higher culture generally. 
The choral odes of his dramas were long remembered 
as at once esquiaitely sweet, and pure and I 
their tone. With Aristophanes, he is the type 
older and better style of poetry and music, c 

[1) Plnlaroli, Si/mpos. ii. p. \<m. 



^^Kared v/lth later and more artiSciiil refinements. 

^^^^□gs are " sweet aa the honey of the bee." He him- 
self is the " master of all singers."' The introduction 
of masks for the femtde characters, and of solemn 
meaBures for the rhythmical movements of the chorus, 

»Vra:B also ascribed to him. Ferhaps the most striking 
.fitct in connexion with him is, that he was the ilrst to 
aeize on the facts of contemporary history as sulgects 
for his dramas, and in b.o. 494, brought on the stage 
the capture of Miletos, which had jast fallen into the 
hands of the Persians. With a just perception of the 
tme purpose of the drama, the Athenians, thongh 
moved to tears by the sorrows which were thus 
brought before them, felt that the sufferings of a oity 
80 nearly related to them should not be displayod for 
the amusement of the people. They fined the poet a 
thousand drachmae, and forbade the ruiiroJuetion of 
the drama. Taught by this experience, at a later 

Eriod, with the victorious Themistoeles as his cJio- 
jos, he dramatised, sot the disasters, but the suc- 
Bses of the Athenians ; and in a drama which bore 
B title of the Phirnildans, represented, probably in 
B.o. 476, the defeat of Xerxes, and so set the exompli: 
which ^BchyloB followed in his Persiuim. Phryni- 
_cho8, however, did not stand alone. The intellectaal 
lolivity of the time threw itself at Athens into this 
of wort, and little as we know of Chcerilos, Pra- 
3, and other contemporaries, we must bear in mind 
that they were there, stimulating the mind of iEaohy' 
lOB to emulation, and cotitributing, each of them, some 
new improvement to the progress of the art. 

... . m. Tlii. p. 818; Anaioph,, Bfiii, t. 143; Wmjii, vt. 31fl-E08 
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But before we enter on the dramatic career of hiia 
who was to surpass them all, it will be well to note 
some other influences to which he must, in the nature 
of things, have been exposed, and the operation of 
which we can actually trace in his writings. 

(1.) Foremost among these must be noted the spirit 
of enterprise which was leading the Greeks to voyages 
of discovery and to settlements in remote lands. The 
temper, of which the Odyssey, and the legend of the 
Argonauts, were the first-fruits, had rapidly developed 
itself in them. They had begun to establish them- 
selves in Egypt in the time of Psammitichos, and tha 
wonders which the land of the Nile presented to their 
view, drew travellers who, like Herodotos a little later, 
gazed round them in astonishment, and sought to dis- 
cover affinities between the myths of Egypt and those 
of Hellas. Others pressed on, as Herodotos also did, 
to the land of the two great rivers, to the cities on the 
shores of the Euphrates and the Tigris, to those of 
the Medes and Persians. The invasion of Syria and 
the seaboard of the Euxine by the Skythians, had 
brought them also into prominence, increased, of 
course, by the stories of the expedition of Dareios 
against them. In the West also, colonies of Greeks 
had settled in the south of Italy and Sicily. The 
marvels of Skylla and Charybdis, of -^tna and the 
Kyclops, of Atlas and the pillars of Heracles, and the 
Islands of the Blessed, and the mysterious Atlantis, 
had impressed themselves on their imagination, ^s- 
chylos himself, there is some reason to believe, shared 
in some of these adventurous voyages, and visited 
Sicily before he had reached the age of twenty- six, 



Irfore hifl SQcceea as a dramatist began,' Wheu liu 
wells on the wonders which travellers had told, hu 
may have reproduced what he had ihus heard himEelf. 
When he went to the court of Ilieron after his defeat 
by Sophocles, it was sot as a, str&agM, hut as one who 
had already made friends tliere, &nd was Bare rf 
patronage. He at any rate ahttred in the spirit which 
delighted in these reports from far-off lands, lu pro- 
portion to the distance, the tales of travellers M-ere 
stranger and more fantastic. What the Spanish Main 
and El Dorado, and the "still vesed Bermootbea" 
and Prestei John, were to the Elizabethan dramatists, 
that the one-eyed Arimaspi, and the long-lived, happy 
Hyperborei, and the Gorgons, and the Kyolops, were 
to the dramatic poets of Athens. And in ^schylos 
the position which they occupy is obviously a pro- 
minent one. In the Promelhexia the wanderings of lo 
are brought in, if in part for deeper mythologiciil 
reasons, yet in part also to enable the tale of these 
marvels to be told fully. In it and ia the SupjplianU 
he yields to the fascination' of the mysterious legends 
^^H(tf lo and the "touch-bom" Epapbos, and claims a 
^^^BOmmon origin for the Argivea and the Egyptians. He 
^^^B^els, and his hearers must have revelled, (some of 
^^^^em remembering their own adventures, ) in the 
nncouth names and wild imagery into whith he thus 
plunges. He delights, as Milton delighted, in the 
rhythmic grandeur of semi-barbaric names, each with 
its associations of mystery and wonder. 

mijiation to Sic^ is aesieneil ty aiffbrmt writera now to thii, now tu 
that Danee, bdA ii> placed by some before, by aome onui. the death ol 



(2.) As the Greeks were thus stimulated in their 
iotellectual life by the spirit of discovery, so 
they by thoir atrnggle for political freedom against the 
" tyranny" of Peiaistratos and his sons, and by th< 
contest — imminent as ffiBchylos was growing up to 
manhood, and over before any of his estant tragedi 
were composed — with the non-HeUenic races gathered 
under the command, first of Dareios and then of 
Xerxes. What Spain was to the poets of England 
ander Elizabeth, (to return to the analogy already 
suggested,) Persia was to those of Greece, and the 
victory of Salamia had its analogue in the overthrow 
of the Armada. It was the lot of Sophocles, then a 
mere sbipling, to lead the choral band that celebrated 
that victory. It was the work of ^schylos, in the 
Persiang, (probably the earliest of his extant plays,) to 
give it a yet more illustriouB and lasting monoment ; 
to bring before an Athenian audience the strange 
dresses, and the servile prostrations, and the wdd 
wailings, and the strange- sounding names of the de- 
feated invaders. But beyond the limits of that play 
we find traces of the same feeling. The pride and 
pomp of the " barbarian " are instanced in the embroi- 
dered tapestry which Clyttemnestra spreads for lbs 
march of Agamemnon, in order that he may bring 
upon himself the wrath of the Hellenic Gods, {Agam. 
892.) 

(3.) I am disposed to assign a larger share of influ- 
ence upon the character and poetry of iE^schylos than I 
is commonly recognised, to that strange mysteriona 1 
personage who appeared for a short moment c 
stage of Athenian history abont seventy years before J 
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hiB birth, (b.o. G96,) EpimenideB, the prophet of Crete. 
Scaety as are the materials for any hifltory of the mao 
or of his teaching, it is clear that at the time his fiiins 
was like in kind and almost eqnal in degree to thiit ot 
Pythagoras.' The ascetic life, (it was said that no 
man ever sawhim eat;) the ecstatic state which issued 
in prophetic utterances, and led men to think that be 
■was communiBg with the Gods ; the sleep, prolonged 
' through fifly years, out of which he woke with a new 
h Bnd heaven-tanght wisdom ;^aU this iuvested him in 
r the eyes of the Greeks with a mysterions, snpematural 
oharaoter." Like Balaam the son of Beor, he was sent 
for from for countrioB to bless or to curse, to teach 
men how to purify their land from the guilt of hlood, 
to appease their dread of the unseen Powers. His 
arrival at Athena in obedience to the summons which 
called him to their help, when pestilence and discord 
seemed to proclaim the wrath of the Gods against the 
guilt which the " bloody hoase " of the Alcmteonidw 
had brought upon the land by their treBchcrous murder 
of Eyion and his adherents, must have left a deep 
impression. Echoes of his teaching (so far as that 
teaching has come down to ns in fragmentary notices) 
are fonnd in ^schylos. 

(a.) The prophet refers all his power to predict to 
the wisdom which he had gained in his long slumber, 

II) It baa been olhra said, u bjr Cicero, (TVsc. I>lip. il. 10.) that 
Jbiui^aa WM "noa poetn eolnm, ecd cttani Pyfhieorens ; " and Mr. 
Pll<r> in his Prdkoe. has enlarged on thethougM. and puis ted out mnny 
Inteniting ooInDidQnceA between the poet and thn philnsophor. For the 
moit pArt, hDvffTsr, they helong to tenets aharaDterikt^ of hoth Fytha- 
|ona and Ei^menidee, and the deiiratjon ia taore easily trocnble in Iha 
a» sftJiB Utter than ol the Ibnner. 

{») Omip. Heinrich'a elabomta monojraph, Epimeaiilta mi Krtla, 
Where all tlut is kanwn abont him ia bronriit together and discuased, 
■od Hoeok-* KrtM, ill. 2, s. 11. 
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and which was renewed in visions of the night. ^ The 
poet proclaims — 

" And slowly dropping on the heart in sleep, 
Comes woe-recording care, 
And makes the unwilling yield to wiser thoughts." 

— Agam, v. 173. 

(ft.) The idea of a transmitted pollution cleaving to 
a family from generation to generation, sin becoming 
the penalty of sin, until some one comes who, by 
penitence and prayer, and rites of expiation, obtains 
pardon and deliverance, was that which had brought 
Epimenides to Athens. He is pre-eminently the 
"purifier,** the "prophet-healer,** the servant of 
Apollo in the work of cleansing and clearing the guilty, 
as that god is brought before us in the Eumenides, It 
is needless to point out that this is throughout the 
key-note of the Oresteian trilogy. We meet it in 
Clyt8Bmnestra*s reference to the Alastor, the avenging 
fiend, with whom she identifies herself {Agam, v. 1478) 
in her hope that her crime will — 

" At last have freed my house 
From madness that sets each man's hand Against each,'* 

— {Agam. v. 1652 ;) 

in the stress which Orestes lays on the rites of purifi- 
cation that have cleansed him, {Eumen. v. 423.) The 
more generalised teaching, 

" But how to blot the guilt of kindred blood, 
This needs a great atonement, mani/ victimi 
Jailing to many GodSf to heal the woe," 

— {Suppl. 7. 444,) 

(1) Mazimus Tyr. xxzviii. & 



almost reproduces the process by which Epiinenldes la 
said to have ptirified Athens fay turning loose a flonk 
of sheep, black und white mingled, and sacriflciug tbem 
to the Gods at whose altars they fell, erecting an altar, 
if they rested where none existed previously, to the 
UNKNOWN or to an unnamed God. Even the sacrifice 
of Iphigeneia has a parallel ia the story preserved by 
^thcntEOS (siii. 8), that a noble youth, Cratinos, hml 
immolated himself, with the saDOtJon of the Ci'c^iu 
prophet, to appease the wrath of the Gods. 

(c.) Epimenides, it is said, on leaving Athens, tolJ 
its inhabitants to erect on the Areiopagos' two unhewn 
stones aa altars to Outrage {vj3pL^) and Shamelcssncss. 
They were to look on those personified attributes as 
Ihe demons who had vexed their city, and whom they 
must entreat never again to trouble them. It is im- 
pnssihle, I think, not to recognise an echo of that 
teaching, (1) in the reverence which ^scbylos shows 
in the last play of the Oreateian trilogy for the court 
of the Areiopagos ; and (2) in the like personification 
of the self-same evil Powers — 



I 



"Bat OutnigB (v^pn) done of oU, 
s wont to breed another Outrage still. 

Sporting ita youth in hnman miser 
,t once, or wheosoe'er the fjced time cc 



^Affam., 738. 



{d.) The Cretan prophet is said to have done much 
to naturalise at Athens the worship of the Chthuniau 
Goddesses, (dwelling, i.e., in the thick darkness below 
the Earth,) known as the Erinnjes or Eumonides, who 
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are so prominent in the poetry of -^Eschylos.* The 
temple to them, which stood on the Areiopagos, and 
which is gloriiGled in the closing scene of the trilogy, 
was said to have heen bnilt under the direction of 
Epimenides. 

(e.) The seer is said to have been at one time on 
the point of dedicating a temple to the Muses, when a 
voice from heaven bade him stop, and be for the future 
a worshipper of Zeus only.* Whatever view we may 
take of this, as indicating a step upwards to a mono- 
theistic creed, we cannot fail to see a close parallel to 
it in the words of the dramatist — 

** Zeus — whatd'er He be, 

If that name please him well, 

By that on him I call, 
Weighing all other names, I fail to guess 
Aught else but Zeus." — Agam., v. 166. 

(/.) Lastly, Epimenides is said to have restrained 
the unmeasured barbaric wailing over the dead to 
which the women of Athens had till then been accus- 
tomed.' And here, too, his teaching is echoed by 
^schylos. He brings that kind of wailing forward in 
the Persians as characteristic of barbarian manners ; 
he hardly ever speaks of it but in connection with 
some barbaric name, Mariandynian, Kissian, or the 
like ; he puts into the mouth of Eteocles a vehement 
protest against it, {Seven ag, Thebes, vv. 169-190.) 

With a genius so formed and fashioned, ^schylos 
followed the leading of the time, and entered on his 

il) Diog. Laert., i. IS ; Plutarch., BoUm,, o. 13. 
2) Diog. Laert., i. 10. 
8} Plutarch., 8olon.i o. 12. 



work OS a di'amBtie writer. Ha resembled Phryniolios, 
as we have Been, in hia ohoioe of heroic legeuda or 
contemporary history, instead of the revel tnimoB of 
the older Dionyeia. And the language in which tho 
talcs were clothed rose also far above the earlier level. 
He was the first of the Greeks to " build the h f y 
rhyme,"' to bring out the strange compound wonU. 
" neck-breaking," " cumbrous," " pegged and wedged 
and do¥e-taiied," as Aristophanes called them, coimu 
in the mint of his own brain ; to startle the eyes as 
well as the ears of his audience with figures of mon- 
strous forms of animals, winged di-agons, beasts half- 
cock and half-horse, half-goat and half-stag, like those 
that draw the chariots of Okeanos in the Pi-omdhnis. 
of Athena in the Eumenides ; to array his actors iu 
stately lobes, so gorgeona that they were afterwaid^ 
copied by priests in temples and by the hieropbants 
of mysteries;* to trust to the " sensatiou " caused by 
the presence of actors who were prominent through 
the whole action of a play, but never opened their lips, 
or spoke but a single sentence.' If we would appre- 
ciate his dramas as we read them, without the acces- 
sories which accompanied thetn as they were performed, 
wo must remember that they were in a high de;:;rou 
»pectaclM rather than poems, — with but few speakers, 
but with all the scenio effect of diesaes, processions, 
and decorations. 



(1) Aristoph., rVoji, £H3. 
(S) Ariatopb,, Froga, tt. SDfl-OLil. 
Pbrrmolioi. Itprobably faolon^cd U 



(B) Athra.,i.p.ai. 
1 UuH appareoilr be fi 



at tbiaugbouttbe ^cal 
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The personal temperament of the man seems to have 
been in harmony with these characteristics of his 
genius. Vehement, passionate, irascible ; writing his 
tragedies (as later critics judged) as if half-drunk, 
doing (as Sophocles said of him) what was right in 
his art without knowing why ;^ following the impulses 
that led him to strange themes and dark problems, 
rather than aiming at the perfection of a complete, all- 
sided culture ; frowning with shaggy brows, like a wild 
bull, glaring fiercely, and bursting into a storm of 
wrath when annoyed by critics or rival poets ; a 
Marlow rather than a Shakspeare : this is the por- 
trait sketched by one who must have painted a figure 
still fresh in the minds of the Athenians.^ Such a man, 
both by birth and disposition, was likely to attach 
himself to the aristocratic party, and to look with 
scorn on the claims of the demos to a larger share of 
power. His ancestors had fought against Peisistratos, 
and he too entered his protest against that form of 
government which the Greeks called a tyranny, the 
despotism of a political adventurer, self-raised to sove- 
reign power, without the divine sanction which attached 
to the old hereditary kings who traced their descent 
from Zeus himself.^ Through his whole life, he was 
faithful to his early creed. There is hardly a play in 
which some political bias in that direction may not bo 
distinctly traced. The time of his greatest popularity 
was during the ascendancy first of Aristeides and then 
of Kimon. When his star waned before the clearer, 
calmer, less fitful light of Sophocles, the change syn- 

(1) Athen., x. p. 428. (2) Aristoph.. F.oga, t?. 602-86ft. 

(3) See the passages quoted in p. lii. 
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chronised with the rise of Pericles to political supre- 
macy. It was natural with such a character that his 
career as a dramatist and a man should he somewhat 
more chequered than that of his great successor. 
Sophocles was from first to last the favourite of the 
Athenians, — easy, genial, contented, ^schylos — 
quick to take offence, quick also to give it ; startling 
men by strange tows deforce; coming into direct col- 
lision with their feelings, moral, political, and religious ; 
wounding them where they were most susceptible — 
experienced the mutability of popular favour in a more 
than ordinary degree. The incidents of his life, so 
far as they are known to us, seem to point to a series 
of irritations, misunderstandings, and temporary aliena- 
tions between him and his countrymen. 

The date B.C. 499 is fixed for his first dramatic con- 
test with Pratinas and Choerilos.^ He was not suc- 
cessful ; but the excitement of the competition drew 
so great a crowd of spectators, that the wooden 
scaffolding on which they sat gave way.* Partly hurt 
at his defeat, partly urged by the spirit of adventure, 
he went, as has been said, in the same year to Sicily. 
His absence did not last long. He was at Athens 
when the expedition of Datis and Artaphernes threat- 
ened the liberties of Greece, and he and his brother 
KynsBgeiros fought at Marathon. Like all who took 
part in that first great battle in Athenian history, he 

(1) The ohronologT' depends on a combination of the two notices in 
Bviaaa nnder the headings JEathylos and Praiinas. 

(2) Pansan. Att. i. 4 ; Suidas, Ix. It is interesting to note that this 
disaster led the Athenians to build their first stone theatre for the 
Dionysiao festivals, and so prepared the way for the stately buskin, and 
the gorgeous dresses, and the other stage effects which .Silschylos and hia 
eontomporaries were not slow to introduce. 

C 
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looked back on it as the great glory of bis life. When 
he wrote his own epitaph, in advanced age and in a 
distant land, it was to record, not that he had been a 
poet and had won thirteen prizes from the Athenian 
people, but that the *' plain of Marathon and the long- 
haired Mcde " could attest his well-tried valour.^ 

The glory of Marathon was, however, probably fol- 
lowed by the mortification of another defeat. The 
Athenians (already pushing forward to intellectual as 
woU as military excellence) wanted for those who had 
fallen in the battle an elegy that should be worthy of their 
fume, and when the prize was awarded to Simonides, 
^schylos, it is said, was irritated at his failure, and 
again took his departure for Sicily in b.c. 488.^ Gelon 
was at that time rising to power, and with him, almost 
sharing his authority, was his brother Hieron. In that 
prince, the patron of poets and philosophers, the friend 

(1) Th« epitaph is Riren, p. xlyii. 

(t) Th« tiro «pit«pba are giren in the Antkolt^ia Oraca, and may be 
ronuorcd as Mlows :~ 

SUOKIDBS. 

F^uroi^'ll, ye heroes, irarriors fiuned in fight, 
Yo youth of Athens, horsemen strong in might. 
Who A>r your soodly countir gare your primes 
And in the sight of all of Hdlas* dime, 
]fV>u^t against myriads irith a fidth sublime I 

JEsCHTLOt. 

These Taliant swordsmen ^oomy Fate laid low. 
In act to flree the plains where roam the sheep, 

But still Amt time who yielded to the blow 
lires glory, though in Oesa's dost they deep. 

The two elfffiae poems here giren are identified with the Marathonuia 
jpitaphs bT ^anley, in his notes on the life of .Ssdnrios, with a ** facile 
or«d«r«m." (ii. p. iTi) ; by Droysen, (ii* P> 903} ; and by Bonsen, {God in 
IKsliN^ u« p. l&a)» without any qualificatiop. I agree, however, with 
Bode \O09clkkikt* 4*s HHimhtiktm PidkOtwut, ii. p. 263 ; ill. p. SIS,) in look- 
iBfon the eonjeeture as rery uncertain in etther ease. That ascnbei 
toJBso^los seem* to refer to some unrecorded act of heroism on the part 
of the Thesealians, and is indeed described in some MSS. as written 
fbr their w«niort.-&ee Jacobs* AmtM^f, Ormmk wAm on Book liL 
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of Pindar and Simonides, — ^immorialised by the formar 
as victor at Olympic games, — ^he found a liberal patron. 
Sicily became almost a second home to him, a place of 
refiige after any trouble or disappointment in his own 
city. This time, however, his absence was not of long 
duration, and in the interval between Marathon and 
Salamis, in b.o. 484, he was for the first time success- 
ful in his competition with those who had been the 
leading dramatic poets, Pratinas, Phrynichos, and 
Choerilos. It was the beginning of a series of thirteen 
like successes.^ Most, if not all, the prizes awarded 
to him were obtained between that date and b.c. 470. 
It was the period when the policy of Kimon and Aris- 
teides was in the ascendant, when the Eupatrids were 
yet able to resist the encroachments of the democracy. 
With that policy then, as afterwards, -^schylos identi- 
fied himself. He was the poet of the conservative 
party, as Sophocles was afterwards the representative 
poet of the cultivated liberalism of that of Pericles. 

Of the plays now extant, the Persians stands first in 
order of time. Written, as it was, within eight years 
of the battle of Salamis, it appealed to those in whose 
memories every incident of the battle was yet iresh- 
The vividness and minuteness of the account there 
given of the engagement seems to indicate that he 
himself, like his brother Ameinias, had a large share 
in the glory of the day.* It has accordingly the in- 

(1) The total nnmber of dramas ascribed to him is stated by Suidas as 
ninety, hjr the anonymous biographer as seventy. We have the titles of 
sevens-eight. 

(2) To Amwinias the Athenians awarded the eiriateia, or prize of valour, 
as to the man who, of all the Greeks that fought at Salamis, had done the 
wortiiiest deeds. Some years afterwards, when 2Bschylos was accused of 
impiety, as having divulged the mysteries, and was on the point ol being 
stoned, Ameinias was said to have shown the arm, the hand of which had 
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terest of being a contemporary record by an eye- 
witness, and represented before eye-witnesses, and 
gives, we may well believe, a truer account than that 
which we find forty years later in Herodotos, when 
there had been time for the growth of numerous em- 
bellishments, approaching in some instances almost to 
the character of legends. The drama itself is for us, 
perhaps, apart from this fact, one of the least interest- 
ing of the seven extant plays. At the time, it was 
probably accepted as worthy of the triumph which it 
celebrated. To understand the Persians, we must 
think of it as a spectacle, performed before thousands 
of those who had fought themselves, or had had 
brothers or fathers in the battle, exulting over the 
thought that the Gods had fought for them, and that 
their enemies had been defeated. The nearest ana- 
logue in literature, in spite of the difference in form, is 
found in the Song of Deborah. The close of that 
hymn, picturing, as it does, the mother of Sisera look- 
ing out of her lattice, anticipating tidings of victory 
when she is about to hear those of utter failure, sug* 
gests a theme which, with a nation of greater dramatic 
power than the Hebrews, might have been developed 
as ^schylos does the like emotions in the mother of 
Xerxes. In each case the poem supplies facts which 
the history, compiled at a later period, omits or 
colours.^ In both there is the same fiery glow, the 

been lost at Salamis, and with that to have pleaded his brother's cause. 
The judges yielded to the appeal, and gave a verdict of acquittal. This 
apparently was the trial of which Clement of Alexandria, in the passi^ 
already quoted, gives so different an account.— -Elian. V.H. v. 19. 

(1) Comp., e.g.y the account of the disaster which befell the Persians aa 
they crossed the frozen Strymon, {Pers. w. 500—510,) and that of the 
destruction of the hosts of Jabin as they crossed the swollen torrent of 
the Kishon (Judg. v. 21, 23). 
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eame eenBe of a victory over ftliens. In the work of 
the Athenian, we must not forget that what Bi!cm§ t 
na as we read it, the monstroaa iteration of interjoc 
tioDB, cries, lamentations, mnst have been, as it whs 
performed, one of its moat striliing fenturea. It waa 
because these waiSioga, and tearing of hitir, and beat- 
ing of breasts, and rending of robes, were regarded as 
especially Asiatic and barbarous, that the Athenians 
loved to listen to, and to look on theiu, when they 
were associated with the defeat and disgrace of their 
foes. Their own civilisation had raised them above 
these violent displays of grief, and from the time of 
Solon, who had legislated against them, even wives 
and mothers had learnt to bear the deaths of those 

loved with a more decent and tranquil sorrow. 

e success which had attended this treatment of a 
laval engagement, led ^schylos, in his next trilogy, 
■obably in the following year, {e.c. 471.) to take 
another equally warlike, ("full of Area," as Aristo- 
phanes calls it,) and to represent in The Seven ttho 
fought against Thebes the incidents of a siege, the war- 
riors heading the storming-party, each bearing his 
shield, the leaders with some device and motto painted 
on it in bright colours, tho women of the besieged city 
going in procession to offer their prayers at the shrinea 
of the Goda, the scouta looking out from the ramparta, 
and bringing back word of the disposition of the 
enemy's forces, and the issue of the conflict. The fact 
that he was writing of a mythical, not of an actual war 
in which living men had taken part, robs The Seven 
against Thebes, indeed, of tbe interest which attaches 
the Persians, But bore also there was a political 



*•• 
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purpose mingling with the poet's work. The bearing 
of the play was directed against the policy of aiming 
at the supremacy of Athens by attacking other Greek 
states. It brought before men the horrors that attend 
the capture of a city, and led them to ask whether 
these horrors should be perpetrated on a Hellenic city 
by those who spoke the same Hellenic speech, {Seven 
ag, Thebes, vv. 78-168.) It maintained, that is, the 
policy of Aristeides as against that of Themistocles, 
and when the words were uttered which described a 
statesman and a general "who sought to be just in 
deed as well as name,"^ (v. 588,) the enthusiasm 
which burst out from an audience raised to the highest 
pitch of excitement, showed that the skill of the poet 
had not been wasted. 

Within a few years, (in b.o. 468,) the career of suc- 
cess was interrupted by the rising genius of a poet of 
higher culture, and the first prize at the Dionysian 
festival was awarded to Sophocles, then in his twenty- 
ninth year. The defeat was, perhaps, the more mor- 
tifying as occurring under the direction of Kimon, the 
leader of the party to which -^schylos had attached 
himself.^ It led him to leave Athens for a time, and to 
visit Sicily. Other causes may have contributed to that 
decision. He had incurred, it is said, at some period 
the date of which it is not easy to fix, the displeasure 
of the Athenians by introducing in his drama some of 
the mystic rites which were confined to the initiated 
few. The spectators, seeing on the stage what many 
among them knew to belong to the mysteries of Eleu- 

(1) Plutaxch, Arist, e. 8. 

(2) Plutarch, Kim, Comp. the aceomit in my Lift of Sophoetes, 
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^^■'«3, were rottsed to a wild frenzy, and rusliod npon the 
^^K poet, who, as himeelf acting, was ou the stage. His 
life was in danger, and he only eecnpeU by fleeing to 
the altar of Dioaysos as to the privilege of sanctuary. 
By the intercession of members of the court of Areio- 
pagoa, he was rescned, brought to a more formal trial, 
and acquitted.' If the Promelheus, the date of which 
is uncertain, had been performed before this time, it 
may well have contributed to shock tbc feelings of the 
Alhonians. He had probably, as has been before 
stated, been previously acquainted with the country, 
and had already come within tho attraction of the pa- 
tronage extended by Hieron to artists and men of 
letters. Hero, it is said, he composed dramas, the 
subject-matter of which was taken from local legends, 
—The Women of jEUia, and tha like; and, at the 
request of Hieron, reproduced the Persians on the 
stage of Syracuse. Here too he may have heard of 
the ravages of the great volcanic eruption of b.c. 477, 
to which he refers in his Prometlmis, (w. 370-380.) 
even if he had not been one of the actual spectators 
daring his previous visit, 

The date assigned to the SitppHants rests upon the 
assumption that it is connected with the alliance be- 

(1) The acmnnt !■ giTen ij Eoetratins (p. 40] in a pnssEiBe quoted by 
Jjobeck. [Affia/tptt. i. 12.] The trilogy vhicb gnve oei^iision to tbp irnffpi- 
ckmiBmjdCabaTemcindedthepIaysDf 5ijiyph[K^lphii;eii£la. oniKEdipuH. 
Lobesk incUnei totba hellft, noC timt there woe 0117 diBcloenre aCIhe 
seoraliiOcln-FiMOflliemrstencs, |if indeed there wore onisuoh,) but Unit 
t^mjb Boleirm atsge priKi««aion, like that vhich -we Bad si the close of the 
E^mtnidttf itartled the Athonians hy ita TBaomblaiiFC to that with vtdcb 
the initiated veie bmiliu. It it in connexion with tliis ohArge that -m 
meet wiBi the two Tersionii of t)ie story oi'en respeotirelr by .Siian 
and Clement of AleiHndriB— II.) That hia brother Ameinins plosded for 
*--~i vith hla handleaa arm ; Is.) That ha delecded hinTBi>If by ssscrlins 
t be had ceter been ioitiated in the myatorieB, and therefore oould not 
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tween Argos and Athens, which was entered on in 
B.C. 461, and the war with the Persian forces in 
Egypt, upon which the Athenians had entered as 
allies of the Libyan prince Inaros and a section of the 
Egyptian population.^ That connexion accounts for 
the popularity of a tragedy in which, as in the Fer- 
sians, we find more of the excellence of a spectacle 
than a poem. The object was to represent the ene- 
mies of another race with whom they were in conflict, 
as more barbarous and insolent than the Persians 
themselves. The allusions to the wolves of Hellas 
as stronger than the dogs of Egypt ; to the barley- 
bread and wine of the Hellenes as better than the 
byblos fruit and beer of the Egyptians, (SuppL, vv. 
740-930 ;) the implied reminder that there might be 
found affinities of race and religion among some of the 
Egyptians, in spite of diversities of dress and com- 
plexion ; — all these had, we may well believe, a sig- 
niflcance at the time which it is difficult for us now to 
estimate. 

The date of the trilogy of which the Prometheus 
Bound forms a part, is more a matter of conjecture 
than that of any other of the plays of -^schylos. 
Some, on the strength of the reference to JEtna, 
(v. 374,) have supposed it to have been written shortly 
after the eruption took place b.c. 477 ; others have 
referred it to b.c. 470. In the absence of more direct 
evidence, it is open to maintain as probable that it 
belongs to the period after he had returned from Sicily, 
when allusions to its phsenomena would be natural, 
and after the attention of the Athenians had been 

(1) Thac, L 102-104. 
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drawn, by the force of circumstances, to the legends 
of Egypt. The prominence given to the episode of 
lo and Epaphos is hardly intelligible, unless it is 
taken in connexion with the position which that legend 
occupies in the Suppliants, The pervading unity of 
thought in the two plays, so far as they both deal 
with the seeming caprice and cruelty of Zeus, and yet 
imply an ultimate prevalence of his compassion, be- 
longs to another region of inquiry. It may be touched 
on here as at least strengthening the circumstantial 
evidence of the probable nearness of the two plays as 
to the date of their composition. It is possible that 
the lines in which Prometheus generalises his expe- 
rience as to the ingratitude of princes — 

" For somehow this disease in sovereignty 
Inheres, of never trusting to one*s friends,*' 

may have had their origin in some slight which the 
irascible poet may have thought he had received at the 
bands of Hieron. 

The date of the Oresteian trilogy is fixed, both by 
external and internal evidence, at b.c. 458. In the 
ten years which had passed since the first success of 
Sophocles, the greater part of which had been spent 
by -^schylos abroad, the principles to which the latter 
were most opposed had made rapid progress. He 
found on his return new men, new measures, a new 
philosophy, a new taste in poetry. The old order of 
the days of Marathon was passing away. Men who 
could claim no connexion with Eupatrid descent were 
pressing forward to the foremost place of power. The 
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institntions which were held most sacred as the safe- 
guard of Athenian religion were criticised and attacked. 
The conrt of Areiopagos, which had exercised an awfal 
and undefined authority in all matters connected, 
directly or indirectly, with the religious life of the 
state, was covertly attacked under the plea of reform- 
ing its administration. Oracles and divinations no 
longer commanded men's reverence and trusi There 
were whispers that men were heginning to say that 
there was no God, or that the old name of Zeus was 
to pass away hefore those of a Supreme Intelligence, 
or a measureless Vortex. And the leader of the move- 
ment in all its hearings upon religion, politics, art, and 
thought, was one who inherited the curse of the Alc- 
maaonidsd, against whom the aristocratic party had 
revived the memory of that curse, who had heen sus- 
pected himself of sacrilege and scepticism on account 
of his connexion with Anaxagoras. 

It is impossihle to mistake the hearing of the whole 
trilogy upon the state of things thus described. We 
hear the protest of the poet of conservatism against 
the coming changes, and his praise of the old Eupa« 
trids, in the words which proclaim, — 

" Groat gain it is to meet with lords who own 
Ancestral wealth. But whoso reap full crops 
They never dared to hope for, these in all, 
And beyond measure, to their slaves are harsh." 

—Agam,^ 1010-13. 

The excellence of a constitutional government, such 
as the Athenians had inherited, and the necessity of 
reverence as its safeguard, is urged in the speech of 
Athena : 
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** I give my counsel to yon, citizens, 
To reverence and guard well that form of state 
Which is nor lawless nor tyrannical, 
And not to cast all fear from out the city." 

— Eutnen., 666-9. 

The scepticism of those "who conld not trace a divine 

order in the mingled course of hnman life and its 

events, meet with his rebuke in terms which must 

have suggested a direct application to some well-known 

individual teacher like Anaxagoras : 

" Yea, one there was who said 
The Gods deign not to care for mortal men, 
By whom the grace of things inviolable 

Is trampled under foot : 

No fear of God had he." — Agam.^ 360-4. 

The idea of a curse hanging over the doers of guilt to 
the third and fourth generation, was dwelt upon as 
illustrated at every stage by the history of the sons of 
Atreus : while the poet at once saved himself from the 
charge of making God the author of man's evil, and 
sharpened the edge of his attack upon the democratic 
leader, by declaring that the curse was transmitted 
because each generation accepted and reproduced the 
deeds of its fathers : 

*' There lives an old saw, fnimed in ancient days, 
In memories of men, that high estate, 
Full grown, brings forth its yoimg, nor childless dies. 

But that from good success 
Springs to the race a woe insatiable. 

But I, apart from all. 

Hold this my creed alone : 
For impious act it is that offspring breeds 

Like to their parent stock." 

He proclaims, as the burden of his prophecy, that — 
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" Recklessness of old 
Is wont to breed another Recklessness." — Agam,^ 731-38. 

The natural exultation of Pericles and his party, such 
as we find later in the Funeral Oration of Thnc. ii. 
35-46, in the material prosperity and political greatness 
of Athens, is met with the warning that all such pros- 
perity is hollow and uncertain: 

" But Justice shineth bright 
In dwellings that are dark and dim with smoke, 

And honours life law-ruled, 
While gold-decked homes conjoined with hands defiled 

She with averted eyes 

Hath left, and draweth near 
To holier things, nor worships might of wealthy 

If counterfeit its praise." — Agam,^ 760, 

" Of high, o'erflowing health 
There is no limit fixed that satisfies ; 
For evermore disease, as neighbour close^ 

Whom but a wall divides. 
Upon it presses, and man*s prosperous state 
Moves on its course, and strikes 

Upon an unseen rock." — Agam,^ 971. 

All tendencies to new and more philosophical thoughts 
of the Gods than those of the Greek people, are re- 
pressed by the protest already quoted : 

" Weighing all other names, I fail to guess 
Aught else but Zeus, if I would cast aside 

Clearly, in very deed. 
From off my soul this weight of vaguest care." 

— Agam.f 154. 

The belief that man receives counsel and guidance 
from oracles and prophets, and in visions of the night, 
is again and again asserted. Loxias is the prophet of 
his father Zeus, (Eumen, 19,) and the poet turns to — 
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** Zeus, who leadeth men in wisdom's way, 
And fixeth feust the law, 
That pain is gain.'* — Aganu^ 170. 

The belief that men incurred a guilt by deeds of vio- 
lence and wrong, and yet could be cleansed from that 
guilt by rites of expiation, such as Epimenides had 
taught and practised, is the key-note, as has been 
already shown, both of the Libation- Pourers and the 
Eumenides. The very ceremonies of purification are 
dwelt on, like those of supplication, with a manifest 
delight. And, lastly, the whole scheme and interest of 
the trilogy culminates in the assertion, in the last play, 
of the divine authority of the Areiopagos. Personal 
gratitude for the help which the leading members of 
that court had given to the poet-prophet of their party 
in his hour of peril may have combined with his reli- 
gious convictions to lead him to rush to the rescue 
when it too was imperilled. It is represented as insti* 
tuted by the guardian Goddess of the State : 

" This coimcil I establish pure from bribe, 
Beverend, and keen to act, for those that sleep 
An ever-watchful sentry of the land." — JSumen., 674, 

Even the Argive alliance, as part of the policy of those 
who defended the jurisdiction of the Areiopagos, is 
dwelt on as that which shall — 

** Last as law for evermore." — JEumen.t 643. 

It was, in part, owing to the earnestness which made 
the Oresteian trilogy the channel through which to utter 
the deepest convictions of his heart, that it rises to 
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sach a high pre-eminence over all the other works of 
^schylos. But in part, also, that pre-eminence is due 
to the gradual ripening of powers that had at first 
been spasmodic and irregular in their action. The 
poet had profited even by the discipline of defeat, and 
had learnt some lessons from the higher finish and 
more conscious art of his younger rival.^ Written at 
the age of sixty, and but three years before his death, 
the trilogy exhibits all his powers in their full perfec- 
tion. There is a far deeper human interest, a fuller 
unfolding of human passions, than we find in the Per- 
sians, the Suppliants, or the Seven against Thebes, 
While the '' spectacle " element was not wanting, it was 
no longer the chief source of interest. Of all the earlier 
plays, the Prometheus is the only one which at all 
approaches to it in greatness, and that is but a frag- 
ment of a whole, requiring the two lost companion 
plays to enable us to judge fairly of its excellence. No 
character in any other can be compared with that of 
Clytsemnestra. 

The actual result of the representation as a political 
movement was disappointing. It did not stop the 
action of the reforming party. The schemes of Ephi- 
altes and Pericles were carried into effect, and the 
Areiopagos, though not abolished, lost something of its 
old power and more of its old glory. The introduction 
in the Eumenides of a chorus of the avenging Erinnyes, 
fifty in number, with masks of unequalled and horrible 
ugliness, — serpents twisted in their hair, blood dropping 

(1) Such, e.g.^ as the introduction of a third actor in the dialotrues, more 
elaborate and expressive dances, the **pantomiine *' which told a tale 
without words, the buskin, and the mafiks which increased the yolume 
of the Toictt. 
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from their eyes, a red toDgue projecting between their 
lips, — ^so startled the spectators that it was said to 
have sent children into fits and frightened women into 
miscarriage. Popular feeling was once more excited 
against him. The old charges were probably raked up. 
The poet of a failing party could not live harmoniously 
with the Athenian demos. He left Athens soon after 
the date of the trilogy, never to return, and settled 
once more at Gela under the patronage of Hieron. 

The three years that followed were spent in the 
fullest activity as a writer. To this period some have 
referred the repetition of the Persians and the compo- 
sition of the Women of JEtna, which have been 
assigned here to an earlier visit. He was, at all 
events, a welcome and an honoured guest. His death, 
if the account given be not mythical, was the result of 
a strange casualty. An eagle seized a tortoise and 
carried it off, dropped it that it might break the shell 
and get at the flesh, and it fell upon the head of 
iBschylos, as he was in the act of writing, and killed 
him on the spot. He was buried at Gela, and on his 
monument was placed an epitaph which, it was said, 
he had composed for himself, and which, in the absence 
of aU mention of what the Sicilians most honoured in 
him, and the prominence given to what the poet looked 
on as the great glory of his life, has at least a strong 
internal presumption in favour of its genuineness : 

** This tomb the dust of JBschylos doth hide, 
Euphoiion's son, and fruitfril G^ela's pride ; 
How tried his valour Marathon may tell, 
And long-haired Medes who knew it all too welL" 

The Athenians showed their reverence for his 
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memory by a decree, that any one who would under- 
take to represent his dramas should be supplied with a 
grant from the public treasury to defray the cost.^ 

n.— THE THEOLOGY OF ^SCHYLOS. 

The question, " What did this or that poet believe 
as to the will of God, the government of the universe, 
the destinies of mankind ? '* seems to a large school of 
critics an almost idle inquiry. ** We are concerned," 
they say, ** with the elements of perfection in his work, 
not with his opinions or beliefs. The function of the 
poet is that of the supreme artist, capable of sympa- 
thising with all fixed moods and passing impulses of 
man's nature, so far as to gain the power of repro- 
ducing them, and therefore with his religious affections 
among others. His own religious affections, if he have 
any, are nought to us. He is called to 

* Sit apart, holding no form of creed, 
And contemplating all ; ' 

to be many-sided, myriad-minded, as Shakspeare and 
Goethe were. Strong convictions, a definite creed, 
may have their value, in the formation of character or 
in various forms of action upon men ; but as regards 
the poet's work, they are simply detrimental ; tending, 
at the best, to a second-rate excellence, marring the 
fair bloom and exquisite beauty of the artist's work- 
manship, bringing it down to the level of hynms, or 
sermons in verse, or didactic morality." 

(1) It is argued, however, by Dahm, in his De Vitd ^sehyHt that thia 
rather implies that the dramas were not popular enough to be performed 
without some such lei^slative protection. 
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The question thns raised is a wider one than can be 
adequately discussed now. It may be conceded that 
the power of entering into other forms of character, 
and therefore into other forms of religious belief than his 
own, is essential to the highest work of the poet, an indis- 
pensable condition of the drama or th6 dramatic idyll. 
But the critics who infer from this that the excellence 
of the poet varies inversely as the strength of his 
religious convictions, seem to forget — (1.) That this 
contemplation of many creeds, this power of drama- 
tising the inner life of each, is only possible when the 
poet is the heir of many ages, and has himself lived 
through a manifold experience. It belongs to the 
latest period of national culture. One might almost 
speak of it as a symptom of national decay. It comes, 
when firm faith and strong emotion, bounding joy and 
passionate hope, have died out ; and it is not easy to 
strike the balance of what has been lost and gained 
since the earlier days, when men sang and wrote 
because "their heart was hot within them," and at 
last the ** fire kindled'* and so they " spake with their 
tongue." If there be in the history of most nations a 
still earlier period, when their literature is more simply 
objective, when, as yet, their minds are not vexed 
with questions, it must be remembered that the second 
stage is the fruit of a progress upwards, of thoughts 
widening with the years ; and that, if there be a third 
and higher stage of excellence, it must be found in a 
combination of what was good in each, not by a mere 
return, or efibrt to return, to the first. (2.) They 
forget that many of the poems which have fixed them- 
selves in men's hearts and memories — psalms, hymns, 
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battle-songs — ^have been of the kind wbicli they despise, 
the utterance of strong emotion having its root in very 
definite religious convictions. (8.) It is true that even 
of those who are most many-sided, and seem most 
creedless, that they preach a creed, that they are then 
at their highest point when they cease to bring before 
us the dramatis personce of their ideal world, and utter 
something which they have felt intensely, and therefore 
speak strongly. Even of Goethe, Browning, and Ten- 
nyson, we may say that the words of theirs which 
dwell most with men, are those which bring some mes- 
sage to them, offering, truly or falsely, some new 
apocalypse. If this is not true of the " sovrano poeta " 
of Greece, it is because he lived in that earliest stage 
of progress when the problems of life are hardly more 
felt by men than they are by a vigorous and healthy 
child, when evenr the widest sympathy could only 
bring him into contact with human passion^, and could 
not draw within the range of his art, materials that were 
then non-existent. And of Shakspeare it is only true 
in part. If there is no utterance of religious convic- 
tion, there is, as has been often shown, a pervading 
reverence for the Christian life of England in the form 
which made it most conspicuously national.^ And of 
some poets, whom no critic will venture to place on 
the lower level of the second class, — of the unknown 
author of the book of Job, of Lucretius, and Dante, 
and Milton, — ^it is conspicuously true, that their belief 
is part of their poetry ; that they wrote poems to give 
utterance to it; that unless we understand it, the 



(1) Gomp. especially Archbishop Trench's Sermon at ike Stratford F^ 
tbitin and Bishop Wordsworth's Shakspeare and the £iU». 
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poems themselves are as a dead letter to ns. Would 
those who bid us look only to the artistic perfection of 
the works of Sophocles and ^schylos, regard an in- 
quiry into the teaching of the book of Job as to the 
divine government of the world, as beyond the province 
of true criticism ? 

And if we have already learnt to see, as we have 
seen in the case of ^schylos, that any given poet 
throws himself, with all the intensity of his nature, 
into the cause of one party against another in a great 
political controversy, if that controversy were inex- 
tricably blended with all the movements of thought, 
feeling, taste, that affect men's inner as well as outer 
life, then we may well believe that his poetry would be 
pervaded by his religious convictions also. Even if 
they be regarded as a disturbing force, they must yet 
be taken into account, if we wish to understand the 
special excellences and the special defects of his genius. 
If authority were needed for such an inquiry into the 
theology of -^schylos, it might be found in the copious 
and interesting literature which has gathered round it.* 

What we have seen then of this political action on 
the part of -Slschylos will help us to estimate his 
position in relation to the religious history of Greece. 
We cannot place him with the great thinkers, who, 

Cl( The mere titles would fiU a page. I name, (1.) as most accessible 
to the English reader, Holler's Dissertation on the Evmenides ; the chapters 
on the Greek Dramatists in Bunsen's God in History : Mr. B. F. West- 
cott's masterly article on ".Xschylos as a Beligious Teacher," in tb 
Contemporary Betnew for Nov. 1866 ; a -pscper by Mr. Paley on " Chtho- 
nian Worship," in the Journal of Fhiiology for June, 1868 ; the sections 
bearing on this subject in A. W. Schlegd.'s History of Dramatic Literature, 
in Grote's and Thirlwall's Histories of Qreece^ in Muller and Donaldson's 
History of Qredc Literature ; and (2.) as worth consulting by those who 
have the opportunity, Klausen^s Theologvm,ena ^schyli; Dronke's Dii 
religiosen und sitUichen VorsteUungen des JEschylos und SophoJdes, and 
Nagelsbach's Naehhomeriache Thedogie des Griechischen VoUcsglaultena. 
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like Socrates and Plato, recognised the corrupting cba* 
racter of mncli of the current mythology, and would 
fain have banished it from their polity, who, in part at 
least, seem to stand forth as witnesses to the Divine 
unity, whose conformity with popular worship is but a 
tolerance of that which is imperfect, because the perfect 
is not yet come. His belief does not stand on the 
same level as the Theism of Anaxagoras, or the Pan- 
theism or Atheism of Diagoras. When he speaks of 
the Gods, it is neither with the serenity of Sophocles, 
as looking to eternal laws that belong altogether to a 
different region of thought, nor with the ill- concealed 
Voltairian irony of Euripides. He is the Calderon, iuot 
the Goethe of Greek literature. He takes his thoughts 
of the Gods from Homer and Hesiod — ^from the latter 
even more than the former — and (with some notable 
exceptions) abides by them. He is conservative in 
religion as in politics ; looks with real alarm on the 
decay of reverence in the demos of Athens and among 
the young men of culture ; would have sympathised, 
we may believe, with Aristophanes in his attack on 
Socrates as unsettling their minds ; with Nikias in his 
respect for omens, his reverence for the dead, his 
shrinking from over-much prosperity ; with the alarm 
and irritation caused by the mutilation of the Hermae- 
busts, and the alleged profanation of the Mysteries;^ 
perhaps even with those who condemned the '* preacher 
of righteousness " who had dwelt among them to drink 
the hemlock. 



(1) The fietct that he had been himself chaif;ed with a like oflBsnoe would 
not nave made him less tolerant of an ofPence, the animus ot wbtSh was* <v 
■Mtmed to him. lo diffnent from that which had actuated hia' 
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He starts then with a belief that the myths of Greece 
represent the facts of the Divine history, and is not 
troubled by questions and donbts abont them. Zeus 
reigns supreme, after having deposed Cronos, as Cronos 
had deposed Uranos : 

** Nor He who erst was great, 
Full of the might to war, 
Avails now : He is gone, 
And He who next came hath departed too, 
His victor meeting/' — Agam,, 162-166. 

The Titans rose against him in support of the old 
order, and he hurled them down to Tartaros, or buried 
them beneath volcanoes. The Olympian deities who 
reign under him with a limited jurisdiction, are his 
sons and daughters. He governs with inexorable 
severity ; just, but with little sympathy for the suffer- 
ings of mankind. Their progress towards knowledge 
and power and culture under the teaching of Prome- 
theus is displeasing to him. He punishes the ''phi- 
lanthropy** of the more benevolent Titan by a penalty 
that is to last for ages. All this lay, however, in the 
remote past. In the age in which the Hellenes lived 
and acted, the deliverer of the Titan had come; a 
vicarious death had freed him from his agony ;^ there 
had been a solution of what seemed harsh and unjust 
in the government of Zeus. He looked on man with a 
more benignant eye. The worshipper could think of 
Him as no longer arbitrary in his chastisement. It is 
obvious that this recognition of a Supreme Ruler over 

(1) This is implied in the &ct that the Prometheus Unbound waB the 
third play of the trilogy, and that the mode of deliverance was foimd in 
the readiness of Cheiron to bear the penalty of death in Prometheus' 
«tc»d, and so to work out a redemption fbr him. 
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many Gods might clothe itself in lofty words, simu- 
lating almost the language of a monotheistic creed : 

" Safe, by no fall tripped-up 
The full- wrought deed decreed by brow of Zeus : 

For dark and shadowed o'er 
xlie pathways of the counsels of His heart. 

And difficult to see. 
And from high-towering hopes He hurleth down 
To utter doom the heir of mortal birth ; 

Yet sets He in array 

No forces violent : 
All that God works is effortless and calm :^ 

Seated on loftiest throne, 

Thence, though we know not how, 

He works His perfect will." — SuppL, 85-95. 

Or this, — 

'' King of kings, and blest 
Above all blessed ones, 
And power most mighty of the mightiest ; 

O Zeus of high estate. 
Hear this our prayer." — Ibid., 618-621. 

Or tills, — 

" He is our Father, author of our life, 
The King whose right hand worketh all His will, 
Our line's great Author, in His coimsels deep 

Eecording things of old, 
Directing all His plans, the great Work-master, Zeus. 
For not, as suppliant sitting at the beck 

Of strength above his own, 
Reigns He subordinate to mightier powers, 



(i) Comp. the recurrence of the same thought in the words of ApoUt 
fai i'/Mten., yer. 620— 

" But all things else He tameth up and down, 
And orders without toil or weariness." 



I 
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Nor does He pay His homage from below 
^Vllile one sits throned in majesty above : 

Act is for Him as speech 
To hasten what His teeming mind resolves." 

^Ibid., 684-690. 

If Fragm, 293 be genuine, we have a yet clearer 
pr. atheistic, if not monotheistic creed: 

'* The air is Zens, Zens earth, and Zeus the heaven, 
Zeus all that is, and what transcends them all/' 

But with all this, the believing polytheist is still 
there. Artemis, Apollo, Hera, are to him real, not 
imaginary beings, each with a region of activity and a 
delegated sovereignty, as much as they were to Homer. 
The primary meaning of the myths of Hellas, as we 
explain them, as symbols of the changes of day and 
night, dawn and sunset, has for him passed away into 
the dim distance, and he sees it not. Attributes have 
become persons ; men's wandering fancies have crys- 
tallised and hardened. A change had come, however, 
over the religion of Greece since the Homeric age. It 
is inherent in the nature of Polytheism that a promi- 
nence is given to the worship, now of this deity, and 
now of that ; that new rites, symbols, mysteries, con- 
fraternities, rise up to meet the ever-restless fears or 
fancies of men's hearts ; that these come more or less 
into collision with each other. The story of the 
migration of Apollo from Delos to Delphi, of Orpheus 
and the mysteries which he founded, indicates a tran- 
sition from the Homeric thought of the Sun, as slaying 
men with its arrows of pestilence, to that of the Giver 
of light, the Revealer of secrets, the Prophet of his 
father Zeus, (Eumeiu^ v. 19.) That of the travels of 
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Dionysos, of the throng of Maenads who followed him, 
of the fate of Pentheus, and of Orpheus hunself, indi- 
cates a struggle hetween the calmer and the more 
violent cuUils, — hetween the inspiration which issues 
in wisdom and poetry, and that which shows itself in 
the abdication, by man's reason, of its sovereignty over 
his brute nature. And in this conflict, ^schylos, tru^ 
to the influence of Epimenides,^ is clearly on the side 
of the former. Frequent as are the appeals to Zens, 
Apollo, Athena, it is noticeable that no single invo- 
cation of Dionysos is found in the extant plays. In the 
lost tetralogy of the Lycurgeia, which had the adven- 
tHres of Dionysos for its subject, he seems to have 
brought in the death of Orpheus as the servant of 
Apollo, a martyr in the cause of sun-worship.* Whether 
in that stage of his religious development the issue of 
the whole drama was a reconciliation of the conflicting 
powers, like that which we see in the Eunienidesy and 
must assume in the Prometheus Unbound^ is a question 
which we have not data to answer. In either case, the 
absence of the name of Dionysos from -ffischylos, as 
compared with its prominence in Sophocles and Euri- 
pides, is striking and significant.^ 

(1) The Cretan prophet is described by Epiphanius, foIlo-wing some old 
tradition, as having been a priest of Mithras, the Persian cuialogae of 
Apollo. 

(2) I take the following account of the play frora. an extract from 
Eratosthenes, given by Ahrens in his dissertation on the FroffmentB of 
^schylos, (Didot., 1842.) 

" But Orpheus paid no honour to Dionysos, holding the Sun, whom 
also he called Apollo, to be the greatest of tne Gods. And rising up by 
night, before the earliest dawn, he was wont to go to the mountain called 
Pangaeos, and there to wait for the Sun, that he might look on Mm as he 
first rose. Wherefore Dionysos was wroth, and sent the Bassarid women 
against him,'' (analogous to the Maenads and Thyiads, which are more 
familiar names to us,) "as .Xschylos the poet says, and they tore him in 
pieces, and cast out his limbs one by one. And the Muses gathered them 
together, and buried them in the place called Leibethra." 

(8) Petersen, in an interesting monograph on Die Delphi»ehe Feategdug^ 
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With the same teQdency in his choice among the 
"Gods many and Lords many" of the Greek Pantheon, 
we may note the prominence which he gives to the 
Ohthonian as distinguished from the Olympian Gods, 
to those who dwell in darkness as contrasted with 
those who dwell in light. He turns to the worship of 
Demeter, as initiated, it may be, in the mysteries which 
had their local habitation in his native deme.^ He 
dwells, with devoutest reverence on the thought, 
(speaking of Hades where the Ghthonian Gods had 
their dwelling,) that — 

'* . . . There, as men relate, a second Zeus 
Judges men's evil deeds, and to the dead 
Assigns their last great penalties." — SuppL, 226, 227. 

So in like tone he speaks in the same play of — 

" The Avenger terrible, 
God that destroyeth, who not e'en in Hades 
Gives freedom to the dead." — Ibid., 409, 410. 

The same feeling leads him to dwell on the office of 
Hermes as the escort of the souls of the dead, and to 
introduce the spectres of the dead, as in the Persians 



pp. 24, 25, urges that in the inner theology of Delphi, the oontendii^ 
claims had been reconciled mainly through the teaching of the Orphic 
confraternities, and that Zeus, Hades, Apollo, and Dionjnsos were all 
recognised for one and the self-same Power, manifesting itself in many 
ways. He refers especially to the strange treatise of Plutarch, De ",£1 
apud DdphoSf aa showing that Bionysos, Zajgreus, PhoBbos, Apollo, 
Aidoneus, were all manifestations of the Divine Unity, of which that 
mystic word was, as he interprets it, the symbol. With this we may 
compare the remarkable verse quoted by Justin Martyr, {Oohori, ad Grcect 
e. 16,) as from Orpheus. 

** There is one Zens, one Hades, and one Sun, 
One Dionysos, yea, one God in all." 

In all such passages, howeyer, there is the risk of our transferring to an 
•arlier age the Pantheistic speculations which were specially characteristio 
«f the later periods of Greek thought. 
(1) Comp. note on p. w 



.1 
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and Eumenides, as actors in his plays. But above all 
other deities of darkness, he fastens on the Erinnyes 
as the ministers of divine vengeance,^ at first terrible 
and wrathful, seeking nothing less than the life-blood 
of their victim, in conflict with Apollo as the God of 
light, cast out by Zeus, having no share in the banquet 
of Olympian Gods, but at last confining their work 
within the limits of what is required by the law of 
retribution, or is enough to deter others from crime, or 
to bring the offender to repentance. In some sense 
they are older and more venerable than Zeus himself: 

** This lot the all-pervading Destiny 
Hath spun to hold its ground for evermore, 

That we should still attend 
On him on whom there rests the guilt of blood 

Of kin shed causelessly." 

• . . • — £umen., 320-21. 

It is their task to do the work which would interfere 
with the calm bliss of the Olympian Gods. At first 
their office seems simply terrible. The sins of the 
father are visited on the children to the third and 
fourth generation. An Ate cleaves to the house, 
thirsting for blood, breeding new evils, making sin at 
once the punishment of past and the parent of future 
sin, until at last the entail of curses is cut off by the 
purification of one on whom the inherited curse has 
fallen, and by the favour of the propitiated Gods. The 
Erinnyes become the Eumenides — ^gentle, benignant, 

(1) On this subject MuUer's Treatise On the Eumenides is of special 
interest. The Erinnyes are, as he interprets them, the personification oi 
the passionate impulses of righteous wrath, which first burst out in 
curses, then work in acts of vengeance, then are tempered down into 
moral indignation against EviL 
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blessing. Panic terror passes into the awe and reve- 
rence without which there is no safety for the individua* 
or the state. The law of retribution still remains, 

*• For unto them the lot is given 
All things human still to order/' 

—{Etmen,, 890,) 

but there is no longer any rivalry or antagonism : 

" Dread and mighty, 
"With the Undying is Erinnys, 
And with Those beneath the earth too.** 

— Eumen., 910. 

The ^prominence thus given to the representatives 
and agents of divine Vengeance shows the kind of 
questions which lay deepest in the poet's heart, and 
the answer which he had found for them. Was there 
a righteous government ? Was the ruler of Gods and 
men capricious like the kings of earth ? Was He 
enslaved by some higher law of destiny, which moved 
on its way in a darkness that none could penetrate, 
and to which even He was subject ? ^ It has often 
been said that this was the theory of the universe 
which -^chylos embraced, that the underlying thought 
in all Greek tragedy, and pre-eminently in his, is that 

(1) The langfoage in the PrometheuSf TV. 619, 630, is apparently at 
Tarianoe with the soyereignty of Zens. Necessity seems supreme oyer 
Zeus himself. He too cannot escape his destiny. What that destiny is, 
the Titan boasts tiiat he knows, but will not utter. On the other hand, 
when questioned 

" Who then directs Necessity's career T " 
His answer is, 

" Fates triple-formed, Erinnyes unforgetting." 

And so &r as we may think of this as not merely the boast of defiance 
put into the lips of the rebel, but expressing the poet's own thoughts, we 
are thrown back upon his teaching as to the functions of those Erinnyes 
in the Oresteian trilogy, in which they appear as subordinate to^ or at 
kafit in harmony with, the mind of Zeus. 
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of a cnrse cleaving causelessly to a given race, genera- 
tion after generation, against which man straggles 
vainly, each effort to escape only riveting the chains 
more firmly. If any explanation is at hand of the 
dark mystery of evil, it is that prosperity, as such, 
makes men obnoxious to the jealous wrath of the Gods 
or of their ruler. 

It would be far truer, I believe, to say that this is 
precisely the theory of the divine government which 
iEschylos lived to denounce and protest against. That 
it was one of the natural solutions of the problems 
presented by the strange chances and changes of life, 
that men who had come to think of God as even such 
an one as themselves might be led to accept it, is clear 
enough. It is the key-note of the theology of Hero- 
dotus.^ ** God is a jealous God," not in the Hebrew 
sense, as demanding all man's heart, but as envious of 
man's success, afraid of his independence, aiming his 
thunderbolts at the loftiest trees simply because they 
are the loftiest. Against such a theory the heart of 
iEschylos revolted. He craved for a theodikaa, and 
came forward in the spirit, one might almost say, of an 
Athanasvus contra munduniy to attack the prevailing 
creed. 

** There lives an old saw, framed in ancient days 
In memories of men, that high estate 
Full grown brings forth its young, nor childless diea^ 

But that from good success 
Springs to the race a woe insatiable. 

But I, apart from all, 

Hold this my creed, alone : 
"For impious act it is that offspring breeds, 



(1) Compare Herod. L 32 ; iii. 40; m 10, 46, Uff.^ 



I 
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Like to their parent stock : 
For still in every house 
That loves the right, their fate for evermore 

Hath issue good and fEiir." — Agcm.y 727-737. 

If prosperity seemed to be followed by disaster, it was 
because men yielded to the temptations which it 
brought with it, and became wanton, haughty, reck- 
less. The sequence of evils might always be traced te 
the fountain-head of some sin which might have been 
avoided, but which, once committed, went on with 
accelerating force. At every stage each evil act re- 
ceived its just recompense of reward, but that very 
recompense was brought about through the instru- 
mentality of a fresh transgression waiting in its turn 
its punishment. The woes of Atreus* line, the curse 
that rested on the house of (Edipus, the misery of 
Troia, are all referred to a root-sin which remained 
nnrepented and nnatoned for. And the sins which 
presented themselves to the poet's mind as certain to 
be most fruitful in these transmitted curses, are those 
which offend against the primary relations of human 
fellowship. Murder, especially when the blood which 
has been shed is that of kindred; lust, especially when 
it works regardless of the obligations that bind host to 
guest, and guest to host ; defiance of the Gods, as seen 
in impious speech or act, in surrendering suppliants or 
plundering temples, — ^these are the crimes for which 
the Erinnyes come as avengers. Zeus is, in a special 
sense, the God of the stranger, the God of host and 
guest, the protector of those who flee to him for 
succour. At times we seem to be hearing the very 
echoes of a higher apocalypse of the truth. iEIschylos 
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proclaims Id Greece, as Ezekicl had done on the banks 
of Chebar, that ** the sonl that sinneth, it shall die ; " 
that men have no right to extend the law of retribution 
beyond the limits of justice, or to impute their own 
evil to the sins of their ancestors, or to the irresistible 
decrees of God. He too protests against the doctrine 
that ** the fathers have eaten sour grapes, and that the 
children's teeth are set on edge '* (Ezek. xviii. 2-4). 

It was indeed the defect of the teaching of ^schylos 
that it generalised too hastily, that he seemed to him- 
self to have discovered the solution of all problems in 
the tangled web of human life. Like the friends of 
Job, he pressed his theory of retribution to the con- 
clusion that all suffering implied guilt ; that where 
prosperity ceased to smile on men, it was because they 
had forfeited their right to it. It was characteristic of 
Sophocles that, with a clearer appreciation of the 
truth, he brought into prominence the fact that there 
are phenomena which the theory does not explain, 
evils which seem to originate altogether in sins of igno- 
rance, strange chances and changes which the theory 
of Nemesis, no less than that of the jealousy of the Gods, 
fails to help us to explain. Not losing his faith in the 
Divine Righteousness, maintaining the eternal authority 
of the laws of Truth and Right, he is yet compelled to 
confess that there is much in the actual order of the 
world that is altogether incomprehensible. He balances 
the retributive theory of -^schylos as the teaching of 
Ecclesiastes, or the closing chapters ol the Book of Job 
itself, balance that of Eliphaz the Temanite. 

What is indicated with more or less distinctness in 
the change of name from the Erinnyes to Eumenides is 
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bronsfht out explicitly as one of the great laws of the 
divine government. The evils which follow on guilt 
may, rightly accepted, be an education. In the discipline 
of Buffering, in the "reproof of life,** in the iraOrjimra 
which are also naSfffmra, men may find that which 
raises them out of recklessness, insolence, outrage, to 
** self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control,** to all that 
the Hebrew meant by " wisdom,** all that the Greek 
meant by a-t^poavvrj. And this comes of God : 

"*Tifl Zeus who leadeth men in wisdom's way, 
And fixeth fast the law, 
That pain is gain ; 
And slowly dropping on the heart in sleep 

Comes woe-recording care, 
And makes the unwilling yield to wiser thoughts." 

— Affam., 170-74. 

** Justice turns the scale 
For those to whom through pain 
At last comes wisdom's gain." 

—Ibid., 241. 

" There are with whom 'tis well 
That awe should still abide 
As watchman o'er their souls : 
Calm wisdom gained by sorrow profits much." 

— Eimm,y 491-94. 

But with this recognition of a moral discipline by 
which men — 

" May rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selyes to higher things," 

there is also a consciousness, dim and dark, as of one 
groping after a truth which he feels rather than sees, 
that this is not enough. Whether the phsenomenon be 
one of that parallelism in religious feeling which often 
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meets us in races that have had no contact with each 
other, or be due to the influence of Semitic thought 
passing from Phoenikia to the '* isles of Chittim,** and 
so through Epimenides to Greece, we need not now 
discuss. It is enough to note the fact that in the 
theology of iEschylos, as in the ritual which the 
Cretan prophet had introduced, and which was propa- 
gated by the Orphic and other mystic brotherhoods, 
the sufferer who groans under the burden of guilt 
needs, over and above the discipline of suffering and a 
life ruled by law, purification and atonement ; that the 
purification must be wrought by blood poured or 
sprinkled on the man who sought it ; that he needs 
the mediation of another in order that the purification 
may be accomplished ; that to render this oflce is the 
greatest kindness which friend can show to friend, or 
host to suppliant guest; that when this is done he 
may once more draw near, "with contrite heart," 
" harmless and pure," to the temples of the Gods. 

One who took this belief of the world's history as 
manifesting God's righteous judgment — a belief every 
way analogous to that which is dominant in the Old 
Testament — would not be likely to look forward to a 
life after death as redressing the anomalies of the 
present, or compensating for its imperfections. But 
the consciousness of immortality was as strong in him 
as in the Hellenic race generally ; stronger, it may be, 
than it was among the great body of the Jews. And 
with this conviction he can but look forward to that 
future as continuing and completing the retribution. 
There, in that other world, sits the ** second Zeus," 
wh/> awards to each man's deeds their final doom. 



I 



{Si'ppl. V. 227.) There the kings and the great ones 
of the earth still retain something of their old preroga- 
tiveE. Still Ihey hold some fellowship with thS living, 
feel shame and ignominy 'n'hen funeral honours are 
refused to them, can pass oat of Hades where they 
dwell, to haunt and jex Ihose who have wronged 
them, (as in the case of Cly tFemnegtra, ) or be Bum- 
moned by prayers and incantations (as are Agamemnon 
and Dareios) to help those whom they have loved. 

And thoro, too, in that world of the doaJ, are the 
Erinnyes still carrying on their appointed task. There 
is no sleep of death for the doer of evil. They are — 



"A teiTorofthe liriog and the dead." — Sumen., 313, 
" Deatli seta not free from their attacks." — Ibii., 322. 
" 'Wifli the Undying ta Erinnya, 
And with Those beneath, the earth (oo ; 
And foil clearly and completely 
Work they all things out for mortals, 
Giving these the songs of gladness, 
Those a life bedimmed with weeping." 

—ihid., 910-15. 



law of continuity hold good there also ? 
Were the Erinnyes, as they did their work in the 
world of the dead, recognised even there aa the 
Eumenides ? Is the connexion between suffering and 
education, between "pain " and "gain," projected 
into that other life? These questions lay then, as 
they lie now, behind the veil, shrondod in a miat and 
darkness which men seek in vain to penetrate. It may 
be that .^echyloB folt that it would he ill to lose either 
the vague terror or the wider hope. To them he givea 
answer. 
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There remains yet one other of the problems of the 
v^orld's history on which it is interesting to note what 
we find in the teaching of ^schylos. We ask the 
** whence?" as well as the " whither ?'* of the human 
race. How has it come to be as it is ? Has it fallen 
from some paradise state, some Golden Age, each 
generation becoming feebler and more cormpt than its 
predecessors, or made its way onwards, through a long 
succession of ages, to its present culture, giving in 
that progress the pledge of yet further advancement ? 
The former was the dominant idea in Greek legend. It 
was adopted by Hesiod ( Works and Days, w. 106-171,) 
it took form in the mythos of Pandora, from whose 
fatal gifts all man's ills had come. But here, as in his 
theory of the divine law of retribution, ^schylos seems 
to strike out a new path for himself, and to anticipate, 
by a bold conjecture, conclusions that have been 
arrived at slowly, and after a long induction, by 
modem palseontologists : — 

" Like forms 
Of phantom-dreams, through all their length of life. 
They muddled all at random ; did not know 
Houses of brick that catch the sunlight's warmth, 
Nor yet the work of carpentry. They dwelt 
In hollowed holes like swarms of tiny ants, 
In sunless depths of cavern ; and they had 
No certain signs of winter, nor of spring 
Flower-laden, nor of summer with her fruits ; 
But without counsel fared their whole life long." 

— From., 455-405. 

It may be questioned whether Sir Charles Lyell or 
Sir John Lubbock could have given a better picture of 
the state of mankind in the so-called ''stone period." 
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And out of this they were raised by Prometheus, as 
the representative of a divine Wisdom sympathising 
with man's infirmities, becoming the *' light that 
lighteth every man,'* at first in seeming antagonism to 
the Euler of Heaven, but at last brought into entire 
harmony with that Supreme Will. The gift of fire 
came, and with it new capacities and new thoughts, a 
strange mastery over brute creatures and the brute 
elements of nature, like that on which Sophocles 
dwells in the memorable chorus of the Antigone — 

"Many the things that strange and wondrous are, 
Kone stranger and more wonderful than ii.un.'' 

'-^Antig.f v. 332. 

In representing this as bringing down the wrath 
of Zeus on the beneficent Titan, ^schylos did but 
unconsciously embody on the one hand the law of 
sacrifice, which has made all the great benefactors and 
teachers of mankind achieve their task, and win their 
victory, through sufiering ; and on the other, the truth, 
that the first result of the possession and the con- 
sciousness of enlarged nowers is a new self-assertion, 
the spirit of independence and rebellion against the 
control of a divine order, the " many inventions " that 
tend to evil, an outburst of impiety and lawlessness, 
needing the discipline of punishment before it can be 
brought round again into a nobler harmony. Men 
" become as Gods," and ** their eyes are opened to 
discern good and evil,*' but it is to " know that they 
are naked," and to ** eat bread in the sweat of their 
brow." During this process the government under 
which men live appears stern, arbitrary, tyrannical. 
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The eaglets fangs rend the heart of the hero Titan who 
represents the intellect of mankind as a race, the mind 
that belongs to all, in its defiant self-assertion. The 
struggle and the agony must last till Cheiron comes of 
his own free will to bear the pains of death, and so 
deliver him. 

With this, as being, as all thinkers have felt, among 
the noblest of the '' unconscious prophecies of heathen- 
dom/' among the profoundest anticipations of an 
eternal truth, in the form of a mythos, of which the 
writer felt rather than discerned the meaning, I close 
this present essay. Far as it has been from an ex- 
haustive treatment of a subject which might well claim 
a volume to itself, it may yet revive, I trust, in those 
who know iBschylos already, some recollections of 
what most interested them as they read, and answer 
some questions which that perusal raised ; and help 
those who enter on the study of his dramas for the 
first time, to do so with a better prospect of under- 
standing and appreciating him. 
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ARGUMENT. 

When Xerxes came to the throne of Persia, remembering how ki§ 
father Dareios had aottght to subdue the land of the Hellenes, 
and seeking to avenge the defeat of Batis and Artaphernes on 
the field of Marathon, he gathered together a mighty host of aU 
nations under his dominion, and led them against Hellas. 
And at first he prospered and prevailed, crossed the Hellespont^ 
and defeated the Spartans at Thermopylae, and took the city of 
Athens, from which the greater part of its citizens had fled. 
But at last he and his armament met with utter overthrow at 
Salamis. Meanwhile Atossa, the mother of Xerxes, with her 
handmaids and the elders of the Persians, waited anxiously at 
Susa, where was the palace of the great king, for tidings of h r 
son. 



Kote.— Within, two years after the battle of Salamis, the feeling of 
national ezidtation was met by Phrynichos in a trae^edy bearing the title 
of -ITie Fhcenikianat and having for its subject the defeat of Xerxes. As 
he had come xmder the displeasure of the Athenian demos for haying 
brought on the stage the sufferings of their Ionian kinsmen in his Cap' 
tttre of JUSetoa, he was api)arently anxious to regain his popularity by a 
'sensation' drama of another kind; and his success seems to have 
prompted iBschylos to a like attempt five years later, b.g. 473. The 
Tetralogy to which the play belonged, and which gained the iirst prize on 
its representation, includea the two tragedies (unconnected in subject) 
oi Phineus and Glaueos, and the satiric drama of Prometheus the Firesteeder. 

The play has, therefore, the interest of being strictly a contemporary 
narrative of the battle of Salamis and its immediate consequences, by one 
who may himself have been present at it, and whose brother Ameinias 
(Herod, viii. 93) had distinguished himself in itby a si>ecialact of heroism. 
As such, making all allowance for the influence of dramatic exigencies, 
and the tendency to colour history so as to meet the tastes of patriotic 
Athenians, it may claim, where it differs from the story told by Herodo- 
tos, to be a more trustworthy record. And it has, we must remember, 
the interest of bemg the only extant drama of its class, the only tragedy 
the subject of which is not taken from the cycle of heroic myths, but 
from the national history of the time. Far below the Oresteian Tnlogy, 
as it may seem to us, as a work of art, having more the character of a 
spectacle than a poem, it was, we may well believe, unusually successful 
at the time, and it is said to have been chosen by Hiero for reproduction 
at ^yi-acuse after JEIschylos had settled there under his patronage. 



Atossa. 

Messenger, 

Ghost of Dareios. 

Xerxes. 

Chorus of Persian Elders. 
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SCENE. — Susa, in front of the palace o/JLEHXESf the T:nnh 
of Dareios occupying the position of the thymele. 

Enter Chorus of Persian Elders. 

We the title bear of Faithful, ^ 

Friends of Persians gone to Hellas, 

Watchers left of treasure city,* 

Gold-abounding, whom, as oldest, 

Xerxes hath himself appointed. 

He, the offspring of Dareios, 

As the warders of his country. 

And about our king's returning, 

And our army's, gold-abounding, 

Over-much, and boding evil, 

Does my mind within me shudder " 

(For our whole force, Asia's offspring, 

Now is gone), and for our young chief 

Sorely frets : nor courier cometh, 

Nor any horseman, bringing tidings 

To the city of the Persians. 

From Ecbatana departing, 

Susa, or the Kissian fortress,^ 

(1) " The lUthftil," or " trusty," seems to have been a special title of 
honour given to the veteran councillors of the king, (Xenoph. Anah, i. 
15), just as that of the "Immortals" was chosen for his body-guard. 
(Herod, vii. 88.) 

(2) Susa was pre-eminently the treasury of the Persian kings (Herod. 
▼. 49 ; Strabo, xv. p. 781), their favourite residence in spring, as Ecbatana 
in Media was in summer and Babylon in winter. 

(3) Kissia was properly the name of the district in which Susa stood ; 
but here, and in v. 128, it is treated as if it belonged to a separate city. 
Throughout the play there is, indeed, a lavish use of Persian baabaiic 
names of persons and places, without a very minute r^^ard to historical 
accuracy. 
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Forth they sped upon their journey. 

Some in ships, and some on horses, 

Some on foot, still onward marching, 

In their close array presenting 

Squadrons duly armed for battle : *" 

Then Amistres, Artaphemes, 

Megabazes, and Astaspes, 

Mighty leaders of the Persians, 

Kings, and of the great King servants,* 

March, the chiefs of mighty army. 

Archers they and mounted horsemen. 

Dread to look on, fierce in battle, 

Artembares proud, on horseback, 

And Masistres, and Imseos, * 

Archer famed, and Pharandakes, 

And the charioteer Sosthanos. 

Neilos mighty and prolific 

Sent forth others, Susikanes, 

Pegastagon, Egypt's offspring, 

And the chief of sacred Memphis ; 

Great Arsames, Ariomardos, 

Euler of primeval Thebse, 

And the marshmen,' and the rowers. 

Dread, and in their number countless. *• 

And there follow crowds of Lydians, 

Very delicate and stately,* 

(1) Here, as in Herodotos and Greek \mters generally, the titie, "the 
King," or " the great King," was enough. It could be understood oidy 
of the Persian. The latter name had been borne by the kings of Assjoia. 
(2 Kings xviii. 28.) A little later it passed into the fuller, more boastful 
form of " the King of kings." 

(2) The inhabitants of the Delta of the Nile, especially those of the 
marshy districts near the Heracleotic mouth, were feimea as supplying 
the best and bravest soldiers of any part of Egypt.— Comp. ThucydTT 
110. 

(3) The epithet was applied probably by ^schylos to the Lydians pro- 
pei-ljr so called, the barbaric race with whom the Hellenes had little or 
nothing in common. They, in dress, diet, mode of life, their distaste for 
the contests of the arena, seemed to the Greeks iht very type of effemi- 
nicy. The Ionian Greeks, however, were brought under the same 
influence, and gradually axiquired the same character. The suppression 
of the name of the lonians in the list of the Persian forces may be noticed 
as characteristic. The Athenian i)oet would not bring before an Athenian 
audience the shame of their Asiatic kinsmen. 



Who tho people of the mainland 
Eule throughout,— whom Jlitragathes 
And brave Arkteus, Singly ehieftaina. 
Led, from Sard is, gold-abounding, 
Eiding on their many chariotB. 
Three or four a-breaet their horses, 
Sight to look upoa all dreadful. 
And the ineu of sacred Tiailos ' 
Hush to place tho yoke of boudaga 
On the neck of conquerad HbUub. 
Mardon, Tharabis, spear- anvils,^ 
And the Mysiane, jaTeliu-dailing ; ' 
Babylfin too, gold-abounding, 
Sends a mingled cloud, swept onwHrd, 
Both the troops who man the vesBehi, 
And the skilled and trustful bowmein ; 
And the race the sword that beaieth. 
Follows from each clime of Asia, 
At the great £ing's dread commandment. 
TheBO, the bloom of Persia's greatness, 
Now aie gone forth to the battle ; 
And for these, their mother country, 
Asia, mourns with mighty yearning ; 
Wivee and mothers faint with trembling 
Through the hours that slowly linger. 
Counting euoh day aa it pasets. 

king's great host, destroying cities mighty, 
ffath to the land beyond the sea passed over. 
Crossing the straits of Athamantid Helle,* 
On raft by ropes secured, 

tho laytbiOvd Ijirtt-plnce of DkrDTaoi 



(1) Tia^ofl, BflCTed as be 

is! •' Epenr-Uivilg," «., meeunif uiu ap 

wonlci meet it, tunung to point, IhemaolTc 

(3) So Hatodotoi fvii. 71) in his aeeoai 

•eribea (he MyBiuna hb using for thtir we^ 

maAe by haxdening the ends in tbe fire. 

(4| Helle the daa^hter of Athiunss, from 

Boe. For Uie dceeripliun of the ponlooni 

Dored to^Uiet' irith (sabJta and flnaily 
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And tlirown his path, compact, of many ;a vessel. 
As yoke upon tiie neck of mighty ocean. 

Antistboph. 1. ' 

Of populous Asia thus the mighty ruler 
'Gainst all the land his God-sent host directeth 
In two divisions, both by land and water, 

Trusting the chieftains stem, 
The men who drive the host to fight, relentless- 
He, sprung from gold-bom race, a hero god-like.^ •• 

Stboph. n. 

Glancing with darkling look, and eyes as of ravening 

dragon. 
With many a hand, and many a ship, and Syrian chariot 

driving,' 
He upon spearmen renowned brings battle of conquering 

arrows.' 

AmnsTBOPH. II. 

Yea, there is none so tried as, withstanding the flood of 
the mighty, ^ 

To keep within steadfast bounds that wave of ocean re- 
sistless ; 

Hard to fight is the host of the Persians, the people stout* 
hearted. 

Mbsods. 

Yet ah ! what mortal can ward the craft of the God 

all-deceiving ?^ 
*Who, with a nimble foot, of one leap is easily sovereign I' 

(1) " Gk)ld-bom," ae,, descended from Fersens, the child of DanaS. 

(2 J Syrian, either in the vagvie sense in which it beoame almost syno- 
nymous with Assyrian, or else showing that Syria, properly so called, 
retained the feune for chariots which it had had at a period as early as 
the time of the Hebrew Judges, (Judg. v. d.) Herodotos (vii. 140) gives 
an Oracle of Delphi in which the same epithet ajipears. 

(3) The description, though put into the mouth of Persians, is meant 
to flatter Hellenic pride. The Persians and their army were for the most 
part light-armed troops only, barbarians equipped with javelins or bows, 
in the sculptures of Pcrsepolis, as in those of Nineveh and Khorsabad, 
this mode of wariare is throughout the most conspicuous. They, the 
Hellenes, were the hoplitest warriors of the spear and the shield, ths 
(ttirass and the greaves. 



For AU, fawniog and kLad, ut £i'at a mortiil I 

Then in anares aud mesha'i decoys him, 
'Wlieace one who is but man iu vain doth straggle 
'eoape from. 

For Faf« of old, by the high Gods' decree, 
FreToiled, and on the Persians laid thi^ task, 

Wars with the crash of towers, 
And set the surge of hureemen in array, 
And the fierce sack that lays a eity low, 

AnnsnoTB.tO, 
But now they learnt to look on ocean plains,' 
The wide sea hoary with the violent bkst, 

Wasing o'er confident 
In cables formed of many a slender strand. 
And rare device of tiaus])ort for the host. 

BraoFB. IV. 

Bo now my soiil is torn, 
Afl clad in monrning, in its sore aflVight, 
Ah me ! ah me ! for all the Persian host I 

Lest soon our country learn 
That Susa'a mighty fort is void of men. 

AimBniOFB. IV. 

And through the Kissiajis' town 
Bhall echo heavy thud of hands on breast. 
Woe ! woe 1 when all the crowd of wo) 

This utterance of great grief, 
And byaeine robes are rent in agony. 
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Like swarm of bees, have gone with him who led *** 

The vanguard of the host. 
Crossing the sea- washed, bridge-built promontory 
That joins the shores of either continent.^ 

AimsTEOPH. V, 

And beds with tears are wet 

In grief for husbands gone, 
And Persian wives are delicate in grief, 

Each yearning for her lord ; 
And each who sent her warrior-spouse to battle '*• 

Now mourns at home in dreary solitude. 

But come, ye Persians now, 
And sitting in this ancient hall of ours. 
Let us take thought deep-counselling and wise, 

(Sore need is there of that,) 
How fareth now the great king Xerxes, he 

Who calls Dareios sire. 
Bearing the name our father bore of old P 
Is it the archer's bow that wins the day? 

Or does the strength prevail ** 

Of iron point that heads the spear's strong shaft P 
But lo ! in glory like the face of gods. 

The mother of my king, my queen, appears : ' 

Let us do reverent homage at her feet ; 

Tea, it is meet that all 
Should speak to her with words of greeting kind. 

Enter Atossa in a chariot of state, 

Chor, O sovereign queen of Persian wives deep-zoned, 
Mother of Xerxes, reverend in thine age, 

Wife of Dareios ! hail ! 
'Twas thine to join in wedlock with a spouse 

Whom Persians owned as God,' 

(1) The bridge of boats, with the embankment raised jxpon. it, is 
thought of as a new headland putting out from the one shore and reach- 
ing to the other. 

(2) Stress is laid by the Hellenic poet, as in the Agamemnon^ (y. 896,) 
and in v. 707 of this Play, on the tendency of the East to give to its kings 
the names and the signs of homage which were due only to the Gtods. 
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And of a God thou art the mother t^o. 

Unless its ancient Fortune fails our host. ** 

Atoss, Yes, thus I come, our gold-decked palace 
leaving, 
The bridal bower Dareios with me slept in. 
Care gnaws my heart, but now I tell you plainly 
A tale, my friends, which may not leave me fearless, 
Ijcst boastful wealth should stumble at the threshold, 
And with his foot o'ertum the prosperous fortune 
That great Dareios raised with Heaven's high blessing. 
And twofold care untold my bosom haunteth : 
We may not honour wealth that has no warriors, 
Nor on the poor shines light to strength proportioned ; 
Wealth without stint we have, yet for our eye we 
tremble ; "<» 

For as the eye of home I deem a master's presence. 
Wherefore, ye Persians, aid me now in counsel ; 
Trusty and old, in you lies hope of wisdom. 

Chor, Queen of our land! be sure thou need'st not 
utter 
Or thing or word twice o'er, which power may point to ; 
Thou bid'st us counsel give who fain would serve thee. 

Ato88, Ever with many visions of the night * 
Am I encompassed, since my son went forth. 
Leading a mighty host, with aim to sack 
The land of the lonians. But ne'er yet ^^ 

Have I beheld a dream so manifest 
As in the night just past. And this I'll tell thee : 
There stood by me two women in fair robes ; 
And this in Persian garments was arrayed. 
And that in Dorian came before mine eyes ; 
In stature both of tallest, comeliest size ; 
And both of faultless beauty, sisters twain 



The Hellenes might deify a dead hero, but not a living sovereign. On 
different ^'ounds the Jews shrank, as in the stories of Nebuchadnezzar 
and Dai-eios, (Dan. iii. 6,) from all such acts. 

(1) In the Oreek, as in the translation, there is a change of metre, in- 
tended apparently to represent the transition from the tone of eager 
excitement to the ordinary level of discoiu'se. 
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Of the same stock.^ And they twain had their homes, 

One in the Hellenic, one in aHen land. 

And these two, as I dreamt I saw, were set '•• 

At variance with each other. And my son 

Learnt it, and checked and mollified their wrath. 

And yokes them to his chariots, and his collar 

He places on their necks. And one was proud 

Of ^lat equipment,' and in harness gave 

Her mouUi obedient ; but the other kicked, 

And tears the chariot's trappings with her hands. 

And rushes off uncurbed, and breaks its yoke 

Asunder. And my son falls low, and then 

His father comes, Dareios, pitying him. 

And lo I when Xerxes sees him, he his clothes •'^ 

Bends round his limbs. These things I say I saw 

In visions of the night ; and when I rose. 

And dipped my hands in fountain flowing dear,* 

I at the altar stood with hand that bore 

Sweet incense, wishing holy chrism to pour 

To the averting Gods whom thus men worship. 

And I beheld an eagle in full flight 

To Phoebos' altar-hearth ; and then, my friends, •*" 

I stood, struck dumb with fear ; and next I saw 

A kite pursuing, in her winged course. 

And with his claws tearing the eagle's head. 

Which did nought else but crouch and yield itselfL 

Such terrors it has been my lot to see, 

And yours to hear : For be ye sure, my son, 

If he succeed, will wonder- worthy prove ; 

(1) With reference either to the mpthot that Asia and Enropa were both 
daughters of Okeanos, or to the historical teuct that the Asiatic lonians 
and the Dorians of Eurqpe were both of the same Hellenic stock, 'i he con- 
trast between the long flowing robes of the Asiatic women, and the short, 
scanty Idlt-like dress of those of Sparta must be borne in mind if wb 
would see the picture in its completeness. 

(2) Athenian pride is flattered with the thought that they had resisted 
while the Ionian Greeks had submitted all too willingly to the yobs of the 
Barbarian. 

(8) Lustrations of this kind, besides their general significance in 
cleansing from defllement, had a special force as charms to turn aside 
dangers threatened by foreboding dieams. — Comp. Aristoph. Frogs, t. 
1264; Persius, Sat, iL 16. 



^ 
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Bat if he fail, still irresponsib La 

He to the people, and in either case, 

He, should he hut return, ia sovereign still.' 

C'hor. We neither ■wish, Lady, thee to frighten 
O'ermuch with what we say, nor jet encourage ; 
But thou, the Gods adoring with entreaties. 
If thou hast seen aught ill, hid them avert it, 
And that all good things may receive fulfilment 
For thee, thy children, and thy friends and country. ™ 
And next 'tis meet libations due to offer 
To Earth and to the dead. And ask thy husband, 
Dareioa, whom thou say'st by night thou saweet. 
With kindly mood from 'neath the Earth to send thee 
Qood things to light for thee and for thine oSspring, 
While adTBTBe things shall fade away in darkness. 
Such things do T, a aeif-taught seer, advise theo 
In kindly mood, and any way we reckon 
That good will oome to thee from out these omens. 

Atiias. Weil, with kind heart, hast thou, as first 
eTcpounder, 
Out of my dreams brought out a welcome meaning 
For me, and for my sons ; and thy good wishes, 
May they receive fulfilment ! And this also. 
As dioii dost bid, we to the Gods will offer "° 

And to our friends below, when we go home'ward. 
But first, my friends, I wish to hear of Athens, 
Where in the world do men report it standeth ? ' 

Okor. Far to the West, where seta our king the Sun-God. 

Atosa. Was it this city my son wished to capture f 

Chor. Aye, then would Hellas to our king be subject. 
l(os». And have they any multitude of soldiers ? 
>lior. A mighty host, that wrought the Modes much 
mischief 
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AioM, And what besides F Have they too wealth 

sufficing ? 
Chor. A fount of silver have they, their land's trea- 

sure.i »» 

Ato88, Have they a host in archers' skill excelling ? 
CVior. Not so, they wield the spear and shield and 

bucklers.' 
Atoss. What shepherd rules and lords it o'er their 

people ? 
CJior, Of no man are they called the slaves or subjects. 
Atoss, How then can they sustain a foe invading \ 
Chor, So that they spoiled Dareios* goodly army. 
Atoss, Dread news is thine for sires of those who 're 

marching. 
Chor, Nay, but I think thou soon wilt know the whole 

truth; 
This running one may know is that of Persian : • 
For good or evil some clear news he bringeth. 



8S0 



Elder Messenger. 

Mess, cities of the whole wide land of Asia I 
soil of Persia, haven of great wealth ! 
How at one stroke is brought to nothingness 
Our great prosperity, and all the flower 
Of Perfeia's strength is fallen ! Woe is me I 
'Tis ill to be the first to bring ill news ; 
Yet needs must I the whole woe tell, ye Persians : 
All our barbaric mighty host is lost.* 

(1) The words point to the silver mines of Lanreion, which had been 
worked under Peisistratos, and of which this is the first mention in Qreek 
literature. 

(2) Once more the contrast between the Greek hoplite and the lieht* 
armed archers of the invaders is dwelt upon. The next answer of the 
Chorus dwells upon the deei)er contrast, then prominent in the minds 
of all Athenians, between their democratic freedom and the despotism of 
Persia. Comp. Herod, v. 78. 

(8) The system of i>o8tal communications by means of oonriers which 
Dareios had organized had made their Speed in running proverbial, 
(Herod, viii. 97.) 

(4) With the characteristic contempt of a Greek fbr other raoei, 
^schylos makes the Persians speak of themsaLves throaghofut aa *barlMi" 
tiaxM^ 'barbaric' 
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Stbcph. L 

Chor, O piteous, piteous woe ! '*' 

O strange and dread event ! 
Weep, O ye Persians, hearing this great grief! 

MesB, Yea, all things there are ruined utterly ; 
And I myself bi^yond all hope behold 
The light of day at home. 

Aktistboph. I. 

Chor, O'er-long doth life appear 
To me, bowed down with years, 
On hearing this unlooked-for misery. 

Mesa, And I, indeel, being present and not hearing 
The tales of others, can report, ye Persians, 
What ills were brought to pass. 

Stboph. n. 

Chor, Alas, alas ! in vain 
The many-weaponod and commingled liost ■" 

Went from the land of Asia to invade 
The soil divine of Hellas. 

Mes8, Full of the dead, slain foully, are the coasts 
Of Salamis, and all the neighbouring shore. 

ANTISTaOPH. n. 

Chi/r. Alas, alas ! sea-tossed 
The Lodic s of our friends, and much disstained : 
Thou say'st that they are drifted to and fro 
*In far out-floating garments.* 
Me88, E'en so ; our bows availed not, but the host 
Has peribhed, conquered by the clash of ships. 

Stboph. liX 

Chor, Wail, raise a bitter cry ^^ 

And full f f woe, for those who died in fight. 
How eveiy way the Gods have wrought ou* ill, 
Ah me ! ah me, our army all destroyed. 

Mess, O name of Sulamis that moat I loathe I 
Ah, bow I groan, remembering Athens too I 

(1 ) Perhapa— " On planks that floated onward," 
" Onl and and sea tax qiHreading." 
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AXTISTBOPH. m. 

Chor, Yea, to her enemies 
Athens may well be hateful, and our minds 
Eemember how full many a Persian wife ** 

Che, for no cause, made widows and bereaved. 

AtosB, Long time I have been silent in my woe, 
Crushed down with grief; for this calamity 
Exceeds all power to tell the woe, or ask. 
Yet still we mortals needs must bear the grie& 
The Gods send on us. Clearly tell thy tale. 
Unfolding the whole mischief, even though 
Thou groan*st at evils, who there is not dead, 
And which of our chief captains we must mourn. 
And who, being set in office o'er the host, 
Left by their death that office desolate. ** 

MesB, Xerxes still lives and sees the light of day. 

AtoBB, To my house, then, great light thy words have 
brought, 
Bright dawn of morning after murky night. 

MesB. Artembares, the lord of myriad horse. 
On the hard flinty coasts of the Sileni 
Is now being dashed ; and valiant Dadakes, 
Captain of thousands, smitten with the spear. 
Leapt wildly from his ship. And Tenagon, 
Best of the true old Bactnans, haunts the soil 
Of Aias' isle ; Lilaios, Arsames, *• 

And with them too Argestes, there defeated, 
Hard by the island where the doves abound,^ 
Beat here and there upon the rocky shore. 
[And from the springs of Neilos, -Egypt's stream, 
Arkteus, Adeues, Pheresseues too, 
These with Phamuchos in one ship were lost ;] 
Matallos, Chrysa-bom, the captain bold 
Of myriads, leader he of swarthy horse 

(1) Possibly Salamis itself, as famed for the dores which were reared 
there as sacred to Aphrodite, but possibly also one of the smaller islands 
in the Saronic golf^ which the epithet would be enough to desi^inate for 
an Athenian audience. The " ooafits of the Sileni " in v. 906 are 'dftT^tiflfd 
by Boholiastfi with Salamis. 
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8ome thrice ten thousand strong, has fallen low. 

His red beard, hanging all its shaggy length, 

Deep dyed with blood, and purpled all his skin. 

Arabian Magos, Bactrian Artsones, •* 

They perished, settlers in a land full rough. 

[Amistris and Amphistreus, guiding well 

The spear of many a conflict, and the noble 

Ariomardos, leaving bitter grief 

For Sardis ; and the Mysian Seisames.] 

With twelve score ships and ten came Tharybis ; 

Lyrnsean he in birth, once fair in form. 

He lies, poor wretch, a death inglorious dying : 

And, first in valour proved, Syennesis, 

Kilikian satrap, who, for one man, gave 

Most trouble to his foes, and nobly died. ** 

Of leaders such as these I mention make. 

And out of many evils tell but few. 

Ato88, Woe, woe ! I hear the very worst of ills. 
Shame to tlie Persians, cause of bitter wail ; 
But tell me, going o*er the ground again. 
How great the number of the Hellenes* navy. 
That they presumed with Persia's armament 
To wage their warfare in the clash of ships. 

Mesa, As far as numbers went, be sure the ships 
Of Persia had the better, for the Hellenes ^^ 

Had, as their total, ships but fifteen score, 
And other ten selected as reserve.^ 
And Xerxes (well I know it) had a thousand 
Which he commanded — those that most excelled ' 
In speed were twice five score and seven in number ; 
So stands the account. Deem'st thou our forces less 
In that encounter ? Nay, some Power above 
Destroyed our host, and pressed the balance down 
With most unequal fortune, and tha Gods 
Preserve the city of the Goddess Pallas. 

(1) Perhaps — "And ten of these selected as reserve." 

(2) As regards the number of the Persian ships, 1000 of avei 
207 of special swiftness. iBschylos agrees with Herodotus, who gives the 



As regards the number of the Persian ships, 1000 of avera^, and 

Herodotus, who gii 
total of 1207. The latter, however, reckons the Greek ships not at 810, 
but 378 (vii. 89, viiL 48). 
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AtoBS. Is the Athenians' city then unsacked ? '^ 

Mess, Their men are left, and that is bulwark strong.^ 
Atoss. Next tell me how the fight of ships began. 
Who led the attack ? Were those Hellenes the first. 
Or was't my son, exulting in his strength P 

Mess, The author of the mischief, O my mistress. 
Was some foul fiend or Power on evil bent ; 
For lo ! a Hellene from the Athenian host • 
Came to thy son, to Xerxes, and spake thus, 
That should the shadow of the dark night come, 
The Hellenes would not wait him, but would leap ^^ 

Into their rowers' benches, here and there, 
And save their lives in secret, hasty flight. 
And he forthwith, this hearing, knowing not 
The Hellene's guile, nor yet the Gods' great wrath^ 
Gives this command to all his admirals. 
Soon as the sun should cease to burn the earth 
With his bright rays, and darkness thick invade 
The firmament of heaven, to set their ships 
In three-fold lines, to hinder all escape, 
And guard the billowy straits, and others place **• 

In circuit round about the isle of Aias : 
For if the Hellenes 'scaped an evil doom. 
And found a way of secret, hasty flight. 
It was ordained that all should lose their heads.* 
Such things he spake from soul o'erwrought with prido» 
For he knew not what fate the Gods would send ; 
And they, not mutinous, but prompt to serve. 
Then made their supper ready, and each sailor 
Fastened his oar around true-fitting thole 

(1) The fact that Athens had actually been taken, and its chief build- 
ings plundered and laid waste, was, of course, not a pleasant one fbr the 
poet to dwell on. It could hardly however, be entirely passed over, and 
this is the one allusion to it. In the truest sense it was still "on- 
sacked : " it had not lost its most effective defence, its most predoiis 
treasure. • 

(2) As the story is told by Herodotos, (viii. 76,) this was Sikinnos, tba 
slavb of Themistocles, and the stratajg^eni was tne device of that com- 
mandei to save the Greeks from, the disgrace and ruin of a $auve qui pnd 
flight in all directions. 

(3) The Greeks never beheaded their criminals, and the punishment if 
mentioned as bc^ng specially characteristic of the barbaric Persiaiis. 









And wlien the sanlight vajiished, and the night 
Rod come, then each num, maatar of an oar, 
Went to )iis ship, and all men hearing arms. 
And through the long shipa rank cheered loud U 
And so they sail, as 'twas appointed each, 
And all night long the captaitis of the fleet 
•Ksjit thoir men working, rowing to and fro ; 
'ight then came on, and the Hellenic host 
sought to take to Booret flight. 
And when day, hright to look on with white steeds, 
O'erspread the earth, then rose from the Hellenes *" 

Loud chant of cry of hattle, and forthwith 
Echo gave answer from each island rock ; 
And terror then on all the Porsians fell, 
Of fond hopes disappointed. Not in flight 
The Hellenes then their solemn pajans sang : 
But with brave spirit hasting on to battle. 
With martial sound the trumpet fired those ranks ; 
And straight with sweep of oars that flew through friam, 
They smote the loud waves at the boatswain's call ; 
And swiftly all were manifest to sight. *" 

Then first their right wing moved in order meet ; • 
Next the whole line its forward course began. 
And all at once we hoard a mighty shout, — 
" sons of Hellenes, forward, free your country; 
Free too your wives, your children, and the shrines 
Built to your fathers' Goda, and holy tomba 
Tour ancestors now rest in. Now the flght 
Is for our all." And on our side indeed 
Arose in answer din of Persian speech. 
And time to wait was over ; ship on ship "" 

Dashed its bronze-pointed beak, and first a barque 
Of HeUaa did the encounter fierce begin,' 
And from Phisnikian vessel crashes off 



(1] The X^inetaia and Megnrioiu, juflortlliiR 
Bemed br DinddrDB, lii. 1S,| or the LuBeHa^aoiSii 
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Her carved prow. And each against liis neighbour 

Steers his own ship : and first the mighty flood 

Of Persian host held out. But when the ships 

Were crowded in the straits,^ nor could they give 

Help to each other, they with mutual shocks. 

With beaks of bronze went crushing each the other. 

Shivering their rowers' benches. And the ships 

Of Hellas, with manoeuvring not unskilful. 

Charged circling round them. And the hulls of ships *^ 

Floated capsized, nor could the sea be seen, 

Strown, as it was, with wrecks and carcases ; 

And all the shores and rocks were full of corpses. 

And every ship was wildly rowed in fight. 

All that composed the Persian armament. 

And they, as men spear tunnies,^ or a haul 

Of other fishes, with the shafts of oars. 

Or spars of wrecks went smiting, cleaving down ; 

And bitter groans and wailings overspread 

The wide sea-waves, till eye of swarthy night *^ 

Bade it all cease : and for the mass of ills. 

Not, though my tale should run for ten full days, 

Could I in full recoimt them. Be assured 

That never yet so great a multitude 

Died in a single day as died in this. 

Ato88, Ah, me ! Great then the sea of ills that breaks 
On Persia and the whole barbaric host. 

Mess, Be sure our evil fate is but half o'er : 
On this has supervened such bulk of woe. 
As more than twice to outweigh what I've told. **** 

Atoss. And yet what fortune could be worse than this ? 
Say, what is this disaster which thou tell'st, 
That turns the scale to greater evils still ? 

Mess, Those Persians that were in the bloom of life. 



(1) Se.i in Herod, viii. 60, the strait between Salamis and the mainland. 

(2J Tmmy-fishing has always been prominent in the occupations of the 
Mediterranean coasts, and the sailors who formed so large a part of 
every Athenian audience would be familiar with the process here de- 
scribed, of striking or harpooning them. Aristophanes ( IVdspa, 1067) 
coins (or uses) the word "to tunny" (dvvvd^w) to express the aet. 
Comp. Herod. 1. 62. 
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Brayeet in heart and noblest in their blood, 
And by tho king himself deemed wortliiest trust, 
Basel; and by most shameful death hare died. 
Atoat. Ah ! woe is mo, my friends, for our ill fate I 
What was the death by which thon aay'st they perished ? 
Mess. There is an iale that lies off Sakmia,' 
Small, with had anchorage for ships, whore Pan, * 

Fan the dance-loving, haunts the sea-washed cuuat. 
I There Xerxes senda these men, that wiicn thoir foes, 

^^H Being wrecked, should to the islacds safely swim, 
^^K They might with ease degtroy th' Hellenic host, 
^^^1 And saye their friends from, out the deep sea's paths ; 
^^V But ill the future guessing: for when God 
^^^ Gave the Hellenes the glory of the battle. 

In that same hour, with arms well wrought in bronze 
Shielding their bodies, from, their ships they leapt, 

f And the whole iale enciroled, so that we ' 

^^^^ Were sore diBtrGSBed,^ and knew not where to turn ; 
^^^k For here men's hands hurled many a Btone at them ; 
^^^1 And there the arrows from the archer's bow 
^^^1 Smote and destroyed them ; and with one great rush, 
^^^H At last adyancing, they upon them dash 
^^^1 And smite, and hew the limbs of these poor wretches, 
^^^P Till they each foe had utterly destroyed. 
^^H [And Xerxes when he saw how deep the ill,^ 
1 Groaned out aloud, for he had ta'en his seat. 

With clear, wide yiew of all the army round, 
. On a high cliff hard by the open sea ; 

^^^ And tearing then Ms robes with bitter cry, ' 

^^^L And giving orders to his troops on shore, 

^^^^1 (I) &., Feyttslels, lylnir between SalamiB oi 

^^^F (i M-9S) (lesoribeait in histim- — '■--— 

^^^^ bat full ereryvhera of roag-hlr-ca 

I was Bacna. It lay jr-" '■•- 
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He sends them off in foul retreat. This grief 
'Tis thine to mourn besides the former ills.] 

Ato8s, O hateful Power, how thou of all their hopes 
Hast robbed the Persians ! Bitter doom my son 
Devised for glorious Athens, nor did they, 
The invading host who fell at Marathon, 
Suffice ; but my son, counting it his task 
To exact requital for it, brought on him 
So great a crowd of sorrows. But I pray. 
As to those ships that have this fate escaped, ^* 

Where did'st thou leave them ? Can'st thou clearly teU ? 

Mesa. The captains of the vessels that were left. 
With a fair wind, but not in meet array, 
Took flight : and all the remnant of the army 
FeU in Boeotia — some for stress of thirst 
About the fountain clear, and some of us. 
Panting for breath, cross to the Phokians' land. 
The soil of Doris, and the Melian gulf, 
Where fair Spercheios waters all the plains 
With kindly flood, and then the Achaean fields •** 

And city of the Thessali received us, 
Famished for lack of food ; ^ and many died 
Of thirst and hunger, for both ills we bore ; 
And then to the Magnetian land we came. 
And that of Macedonians, to the stream 
Of Axios, and Bolbe*s reed-grown marsh. 
And Mount Pangaios and the Edonian land. 
And on that night God sent a mighty frost. 
Unwonted at that season, sealing up 
The whole course of the Strymon's pure, clear flood ; • 
And they who erst had deemed the Gods as nought, ** 
Then prayed with hot entreaties, worshipping 
Both earth and heaven. And after that the host 

(1) So Herodotos (viii. 115} describes them as driyen by hanger to eat 
even grasB and leaves. 

(2) NO trace of this passage over the frozen Strymon appeaxa in Hero- 
dotos, who leaves the reader to imagine that it was crossed^ as before^ by / 
a bridge. It is hardly, indeed, consistent with dramatic probability NJ 
tiiat the courier should have remained to watch the whole retreat of the N^ 
ddTeated army ; and on this and other gromids, the latter part of the / 
■peeoh has been rejected by some critics as a later addition. 
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Ceased &om its inGtant calling on the Ooda, 

It croEBoa o'er the glaaay, frozea Btream ; 

And whosoe'er set forth before the rays 

Of the bright God were shed abroad, was eaved ; 

For soon the glorious mm with burning blaze 

Beached the mid-atreain and warmed it with its flamo. 

And they, confused, each on the other fell. 

Bleat then was he whose Boul most speedily 

Breathed out its life. And thoae who yet anrviTed 

And gained deliverance, crosHJng with great toil " 

And many a pang through Thrak^, now are come, 

Escaped from perils, no great number they. 

To this otir sacred land, and so it groans, 

This city of the Poraiana, miaeing much 

Our country's dear-loved youth. Too true my tale, 

And many thiuga I from my apeech omit, 

IBs which the Persians suffer at God's hand. 

Chor. Power reaiatleBH, with what weight of woo 
On aB the Poraian race havo thy feet leapt ! 

.^foas. Ah ! woe is me for that our army lost I 

viaion of the night that cam'at in dreama, " 
Too clearly did'at thou shew me of these ills ! 

But ye (lo Chorus) did judge them far too carelesslj' ; 
Yet since your counsel pointed to that course, 

1 to the Goda wiB first my prayer addreaa. 
And then with gifts to Earth and to the Dead, 
Bringing the chriam from my store, t'U come. 
I'or our past ills, I know, 'tis aB too late, 
But for the future, I may hope, will dawn 

A better fortune ! But 'tis now jour part 
In theee our present iUs, in eounael faithful 
To commune with the Faithful; and my aon, ^ 

Bhould he came hero before me, comfort him. 
And home escort him, lest he add fresh ill 
To all these evils that wo sufTer now. [Exii 

Chor. Zeus our king, who now to nothing 

Bring'st the anoy of the Persians, 

Multitudinous, much boasting; 
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And with gloomy woe liast sliroiided 

Both Ecbatana and Susa ; 

Many maidens now are tearing 

With their tender hands their mangles, •'^ 

And with tear-floods wet their bosoms, 

In the common grief partaking ; 

And the brides of Persian warriors. 

Dainty even in their wailing, 

Longing for their new-wed husbands, 

Eeft of bridal conch luxurious, 

With its coverlet so dainty. 

Losing joy of wanton youth-time. 

Mourn in never-sated wailings. 

And I too in fullest measure 

Baise again meet cry of sorrow. 

Weeping for the loved and lost ones. 

Stboph. L 

For now the land of Asia moumeth sore, •* 

Left desolate of men, 

'Twas Xei-xes led them forth, woe ! woe I 

'Twas Xerxes lost them all, woe ! woe I 
*Twas Xerxes who with evil counsels sped 

Theii" course in sea-borne barques. 
Why was Dareios erst so free from harm, 

Pirst bowman of the state. 
The leader whom the men of Susa loved, 

Aktistboph. I. 

While those who fought as soldiers or at sea. 
These ships, dark-hulled, well-rowed, 
Their own ships bore them on, woe ! woe 1 
Their own ships lost them all, woe ! woe 1 
Their own ships, in the crash of ruin urged, 

And by Ionian hands ? \ 
The king himself, we hear, but hardly 'scapes, 
Through Thrak^'s wide-spread steppes. 
And paths o'er which the tempests wildly sweep. 

(1) The loniaius, not of the Asiatic Ionia, but of Attica. 
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Stboph. II. 

And they who perished first, ah me I •'^ 

Perforce unburied lefb, alas ! 
Are scattered round Kychreia's shore,^ woe ! woe I 
Lament, mourn sore, and raise a bitter cry, 

Grievous, the sky to pierce, woe I woe I 
And let thy mourning voice uplift its strain 

Of loud and fuU lament. 

Antistboph. n. 

Tom by the whirling flood, ah me I 

Their carcases are gnawed, alas I 
By the dumb brood of stainless sea, woe ! woe I "° 

And each house mourneth for its vanished lord ; 

And childless sires, woe ! woe ! 
Mourning in age o'er griefs the Gods have sent. 

Now hear their utter loss. 

Stboph. III. 

And throughout all Asia's borders 

None now own the sway of Persia, 

Nor bring any more their tribute. 

Owning sway of sovereign master. 

Low upon the Earth, laid prostrate, "* 

Is the strength of our great monarch. 

Antistboph. m. 

No more need men keep in silence 
Tongues fast bound : for now the people 
May with freedom speak at pleasure ; 
Por the yoke of power is broken ; 
And blood-stained in aU its meadows 
Holds the sea- washed isle of Aias 
What was once the host of Persia, 

Re-enter Atossa. 

AU>88, Whoe'er, my friends, is vexed in troublous 
times, "^ 

(1) Kychreia, the archaio name of Salamieu 
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Knows that when once a tide of woe sets in, 

A man is wont to fear in everything ; 

But when Fate flows on smoothly, then to trust 

That the same Fate will ever send fair gales. 

So now all these disasters from the Gods 

Seem in mine eyes filled full of fear and dread. 

And in mine ears rings cry unpseanlike, 

So great a dread of all has seized my soul : 

And therefore now, without or chariot's state 

Or wonted pomp, have I thus issued forth "' 

From out my palace, to my son's sire bringing 

Libations loving, gifts propitiatory. 

Meet for the dead ; milk pure and white from cow 

Unblemished, and bright honey that distils 

From the flower- working bee, and water drawn 

From viirgin fountain, and the draught unmarred 

From mother wild, bright child of ancient vine ; 

And here too of the tree that evermore 

Keeps its fresh life in foliage, the pale olive, 

Is the sweet-smelling fruit, and twined wreaths 

Of flowers, the children of all-bearing earth.^ •** 

But ye, my friends, o'er these libations poured 

In honour of the dead, chant forth your hymns, 

And call upon Dareios as a God : 

While I will send unto the Gods below 

These votive ofierings which the earth shall drink. 

\_Ooe8 to the tomh o/Dabeios in the centre 
of the stage, 
Chor, royal lady, honoured of the Persians, 



Do thou libations pour ^ , 

> dark chambers of the dead below ; ! / 

And we with hymns will pray ; / 



The Powers that act as escorts of the dead 

To give us kindly help beneath the earth. 

But oh, ye holy Ones in darkness dwelling, '^ 

(1) The ritual described is Hellenic rather than Persian, and takes its 
place (Soph. Electr. 836 ; Eurip. Iphig. Taur. 683 ; Homer, 11. zziii. 219) 
as showing what offeringps were employed to soothe or call up the spirits 
of the dead. Comp. Pliny, Hist, Hat. sxx. 
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Hermes and Earth, and thou, the Lord of Hell, 

Send &om beneath, a soul 

Up to the light of earth ; 
For should he know a cure for these our ills. 
He, he alone of men, their end may telL 

SXBOPH. L 

Doth he, the blest one hear. 

The king, like Gods in power. 

Hear me, as I send forl^ 

My cries in barbarous speech, 

Yet very clear to him, — 

Sad, varied, broken cries 

So as to tell aloud 

Our troubles terrible ? •*• 

Ah, doth he hear below ? 

Aktist&oph. !• 

But thou, Earth, and ye. 
The other Lords of those 
Beneath the grave that dwell ; 
Grant that the godlike one 
May come from out your home. 
The Persians* mighty God, 
Li Susa's palace bom ; 
Send him, I pray you, up. 
The like of whom the soil 
Of Persia never hid. 

Stboph. n. 

Dear was our chief, and dear to us his tomb. 

For dear the life it hides ; •* 

Aidoneus, O Aidoneus, send him forth, 
Thou who dost lead the dead to Earth again, 
*Yea, send Dareios. . . What a king was he I 

Aktistboph. n. 
For never did he m war's bloody woe 

Lose all his warrior-host. 
But Heaven-taught CoimseUor the Persians called him, 
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And Heaven-tauglit Counsellor in truth he proved, 
Since he still ruled his hosts of subjects well. 

Stboph. in. 

Monarch, ancient monarch, come, oh, come. 

Come to the summit of sepulchral mound, ••• 

Lifting thy foot encased 

In sHpper saflfron-dyed. 

And giving to our view 

Thy royal tiara's crest : * 
Speak, Dareios, faultless father, speak. 

Antistboph. in. 

Yea, come, that thou, Lord, may*st hear the woes, 
Woes new and strange, our lord has now endured ; 

Por on us now has fallen 

A dark and Stygian mist. 

Since all the armed youth 

Has perished utterly ; 
Speak, Dareios, faultless father, speak. 

Epodb. 

thou, whose death thy friends 

Bewail with many tears, •*• 

♦Why thus, Lord of lords, 
*In double error of wild frenzy bom. 

Have all our triremes good 

Been lost to this our land. 
Ships that are ships no more, yea, ships no more P 

The Ghost of Daheios ajppeara on the strnvmit of the 

mound. 

Bar. faithful of the Faithful, ye who were 
.' Companions of my youth, ye Persian elders, 
] What troubles is 't my country toils beneath ? 
The whole plain groans, cut up and furrowed o'er,* 

(1) The description obviously gives the state dress of the Feredan kings. 
They alone wore the tiara erect.— Xen. Kyrop. viii. 3, 13. 

(2) Either that he has felt the measured tread of the moamers round 
his tomb, as they went wailing round and round, or that he baa heard 
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And I, beholding now my queen beloved 
Standing hard by my sepulchre, feared much, 
And her libations graciously received ; 
But ye wail loud near this my sepulchre, 
And shouting shriU with cries that raise the dead, 
Ye call me with your plaints. No easy task 
Is it to come, for this cause above all. 
That the great Gods who reign below are apter 
To seize men than release : yet natheless I, 
Being great in power among them, now am come. 
Be quick then, that none blame me as too late ; ^ 
What new dire evils on the Persians weigh ? 

Chor, I fear to look on thee, •* 

Eear before thee to speak. 
With all the awe of thee I felt of old. 

Dar, But since I came by thy complaints persuaded. 
From below rising, spin no lengthened tale ; 
But shortly, clearly speak, and tell thy story, 
And leave awhile thine awe and fear of me. 

Chor, I dread thy wish to grant, 
*I dread to say thee nay,' 
Saying things that it is hard for friends to speak. 

Dar, Nay, then, since that old dread of thine prevents 
thee, 
Do thou [to Atossa], the ancient partner of my bed, ''^^ 
Itfy noble queen, from these thy plaints and meanings 
Cease, and say something clearly. Human sorrows 
May well on mortals fall ; for many evils. 
Some on the sea, and some on dry land also. 
Happen to men if life be far prolonged. 

Ato88, O thou, who in the fate of fair good fortune 
Excelled' st all men, who, while yet thou sawest 
The sun's bright rays, did'st lead a life aU blessed. 
Admired, yea, worshipped as a God by Persians, 

the rush of armies, and seen the plain tracked by chariot- wheels, and 
comes, not knowii:^ all these things, to learn what it means. 

(1) The words i>oint to the widespread belief that when the souls of 
the dead were permitted to return to earth, it was with strict limitationa 
B8 to the time of their leave of absence. 

(2) FMrhaps— " I dread to speak the truth." 
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Now, too, I count thee blest in that thou died'st 
Before thou saw' at the depth of these our evils. 
For now, Dareios, thou shalt hear a story 
Full, yet in briefest moment. Utter ruin, 
To sum up all, is come upon the Persians. "• 

Dar, How so? Hath plague or discord seized my 

country ? 
Ato88, Not so, but all the host is lost near Athens. 
Dar, "What son of mine led that host thither, tell me ?* 
Ato88. Xerxes o'er-hasty, emptying all the mainland. 
Dar, Made he this mad attempt by land or water ? 
Ato88, By both; two lines there were of two groat 

armies. 
Dar. How did so great a host effect its passage ? 
Ato88, He bridged the straits of Helle, and found 

transit. 
Dar, Did he prevail to close the mighty Bosporos ? 
Ato88, So was it; yet some God, it may be, helped 
him. '20 

Dar, Alas ! some great God came and stole his wisdom. 
Atos8, Yea, the end shows what evil he accomplished. 
Dar, And how have they fared, that ye thus bewail 

them? 
-4^055. The naval host, o'ercome, wrecked all the land- 
force. 
Dar, What ! is the whole host by the spear laid pros- 
trate ? 
Atos8. For this doth Susa's city mourn her losses. 
Dar, Alas, for that brave force and mighty army I 
Ato88. The Bactrians all are lost, not old men merely. 
Dar, Poor fool ! how he hath lost his host's fresh vigour ! 
Ato88, Xerxes, they say, alone, with but few 
others .... '* 

Dar, What is his end, and where ? Is there no safety? 
Ato88, Was glad to gain the bridge that joins two 
mainlands. 

(1) According to Herodotos (vii. 225) two brothers of Xerxes fell at 
ThermopylsB. 
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^^^K&ir. And has lie leached tliis mainland ? Is that 
^^^f certaiii ? 

Atosi. Yea, the report holds good. Here is no discord.' 

Dar. Ah ma ! Pull swift tha oracles' falfllment I 
And on my sou hath Zeus their oud directed. 
I hoped the Goda would work them out more slowly; 
But when man hastens, God too with him worketh. 
And now for all my frienda a fount of evils 
Seems to be found. And this my son, not knowing, '*■ 
In youth's rash mood, hath wrought ; for he did purpose 
To curh the snored Hellespont with fetters, 
As though it were his slave, and sought to alter 
The stream of God, the Bosporos, full-flowing, 
And his well-hammered chains around it casting, 
I'revailed to make his mighty host a highway; 
And though a mortal, thought, with no good counsel, 
To master all the Gods, yea, e'en Poseidon. 
Nay, was not my poor son oppi-essed with madness P 
And much I feai lest all my heaped-up troasuro 
Become the spoil and prey of the first comer. 

Atosa. Such things the o'er-basty Xerxes learns from 
otlierg, "• 

By intercourse with men of evil counsel ; ' 
Who say that thou groat wealth for thy son. gained'at 
By thy spear's might, while he with coward spirit 
Does his spear- work indoors, and nothing addeth 
TJnto his father's glory. Such reproaches 
Hearing full oft from men of evil counael. 
He planned this expedition against HeUas. 

Dar. Thus then a deed portentous hath boon wrought. 
Ever to he remembered, such as ne'er 
Falling on Susa made it desolate, 
Since Zeua our king ordained this dignity, 
Xhat one man should he lord of Asia's plains. 



(1) Aa HerodotDg (Tlii. 117) fells the stoiy, Uia bridge had been brotea 

rerenea 10, vbo, upooidin^ t 
ImtigBtorB of tlie expeditiou. 



by tempedt before 
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Where feed her thousand flocks, and hold the rod '^ 

Of sovran guidance : for the Median first ' 

Billed o'er the host, and then his son in turn 

Finished the work, for reason steered his soul ; 

And Kyros cajne as third, full richly blest, 

And ruled, and gained great peace for all his friends ; 

And he won o'er the Lydians and the Phrygians, 

And conquered all the wide Ionian land ; ^ 

Eor such his wisdom, he provoked not God. 

And Kyros' son came fourth, and ruled the host ; 

And Mardos fifth held sway, his country's shame,^ "*• 

Shame to the ancient throne ; and him with guile 

Artaphrenes* the brave smote down, close leagued 

With men, his friends, to whom the work was given. 

[Sixth, Maraphis and seventh Art^hrenes,] 

And I obtained this post that I desired. 

And with a mighty host great victories won. 

Tet no such evil brought I on the state ; 

But my son Xerxes, young, thinks like a youth, 

And all my solemn charge remembers not ; 

Por know this well, my old companions true, ''^ 

That none of us who swayed the realm of old, 

Did e'er appear as working ills like these. 

Chor, What then, King Dareios ? To what end 
Lead'st thou thy speech ? And how, in this our plight. 
Could we, the Persian people, prosper best ? 

Dar, If ye no more attack the Hellenes' land, 

(IJ Astyages, the father-in-law of Kyaxares and grand&ther of Kyros. 
In tnis case ^schylos must be supposed to accept Xenophon's statement 
that Kyaxares succeeded Astyages. Possibly, however, the Median may 
be Kyaxares I., the &ther of Astyages, and so the succession here would 
harmonise with that of Herodotos. The whole succession must be 
looked on as embodying the loose, floating notions of the Athenians as 
to the history of their great enemy, rather than as the result of inquiry. 

(2) Stress is laid on the violence to which the Asiatic lonians had sue- 
cumoed, and their resistance to which distinguished them from the 
Lydians or Phrygians, whose submission had been voluntanr. 

(3) Mardos. Under this name we recognise the Pseudo-Smerdis of 
Herodotos, (iii. 67,) who, bjr restoring the dominion of the Median Magi, 
the caste to which he himself b^onged, brought shame upon the 
Persians. 

(4) Possibly another form of Intaphemes, who appears in Herodotos 
(iii. 70) as one of the seven conspirators e^ainst tiie Magian Pseudo- 
SmerdiB. 



E'en ttougli the Median host outnumber thoire. 
To them the very land is true all;. 

GhoT, What meaneat thou P How flehts the land for 
themP 

Dar, *It slayB with famine thoae Tast multitudes. '" 

Chor. We then a host, soloct, compact, will raiae. 

Bar. Nay, e'en the host whicli now in HelloB ataya ' 
Will ae'er rotum in peace and safety hora.6. 

Chor. How Bay'at thou P Does not all the bai'Lawjus 

CroBS from .Europa o'er the Btraits of HellS P 
DaT. But few of many ; if 'tis meet for one 
Who looka upon the things already done 
To trust the oracles of Gods ; for they, 
Not thsBB or those, but all, are brought to pass : 
If this be so, then, rcating on rain hopes,^ **' 

He leaves a, chosen portion of his host : 
And they abide where, watering all the plain, 
As6poa pours his fertiliaing stream 
Dear to Bceotiau laud ; and there of ills 
The topmost crown awaits them, penalty 
Of wanton outrage and of godless thoughts ; 
For they to Hellas coming, held not back 
In awe from plundsi'ing sculptured fonna. of Gods ' 
And burning down their temples ; and laid low 
Are altars, and the shrines of Gods o'erthrown, 
E'en fi«m their base. They therefore having -wroufilil 
Deeds evil, now are suffering, and will suffer 
Eril not less, and not as yet is seen "'' 

*B'en the bare groundwork of the ills, but still 

U) The towBof SOO.OWl mnileftmOroEOEimdBrMm-dcmios, (HEiod. 
Vlii. 113,] ullcrwardH defcJUeil at rUtffiO- 
(^] Con^^ tba speech of Mardonlofl urging hia plan on Xenps, [Hcrcd- 

(8) Thjfl waH of crnirHt b popnlar topic "with tho Atbeolnjia, whofie ovtn 
t«mplc3 had been OQtraoea- £ut otiicr Hmctnarjes nlao, the t«mp]d9 at 
Delphi and Abte had ^ared the Bome flite. and these ahu agoinet the 
Gods Dl Hellas were naturaUr connected in the thonfhtB of tho Greeka 
with tho BohBBqnent aiamlcra of the Pereians. In Egypt these outragea 
had Bs looooohistio charseter^ In Athcoa thoy wore a retaliation for tho 
•r temple at Sardifi, (Herod, j. 10'2.1 
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They grow up to completeness. Such a stream 

Of blood and slaughter soon shall flow from them 

By Dorian spear upon Platsean ground,^ 

And heaps of corpses shall to children's children, 

Q^ough speechless, witness to the eyes of men 

That mortal man should not wax overproud ; 

For wanton pride from blossom grows to* fruit, 

The full com in the eari of uttej? woe, 

And reaps a tear^frac^ht harvest. Seeing then, 

Such recompense of these things, cherish well 

The memory of Athens and of Hellas ; • "*• 

Let no man in his scorn of present fortune^ 

And thirst for other, mar his good estate ^ 

Zeus is the avenger of o'erlofty thoughts, 

A terrible eontreller. Therefore nowi 

Since voice of God bids him be wise of heart. 

Admonish him with counsel true and good 

To cease his daring sacrilegious pride ; 

And thou, Xerxes' mother, old and dear, 

Go to thy home, and taking what api>arel^ 

Is fitting, go to meet ^y son ; for alt' •* 

The costly robes around his limbs are torn 

To rags and shreds in grief's wild agony. 

But do thou gently soothe his soul with words ; 

For he to thee alone will deign to hearken ; 

But I must leave the earth for darkness deep : 

And ye, old men, farewell, although in woe, 

And give your soul its daily bread- of joy; 

For to the dead no profit bringeth wealth. 

J^Exit, dkappeaiHng in the earth, 

€hor. I shudder as I hear the many woes 
Both past and present that on Persians fall. •*• 

Ato88, £0 Gk)d, how many evils fall on me I * 
And yet this on^ woe biteth more than all, 

(1) T1i» referenoe to the prominent part taken hj 1&» Peloponnesian 
forces in the battle of Flateeee is probably due to the political sympathies 
of the dramatist. 

(2) Thespeechxjf Atossaiftzfijected bfPal^, on intemal grounds, aa 
apurioui. 



w_ 



Hearing my son's slmme in tLa raga of robea 
Tliat clotJie his timbs. But I 'will go and take 
F A fit adornment from, my hoase, and try 
•To meat my aon. We will not in hia troublea 
"Taeely abandon him whom most we love.] 

Chor. Ah me ! a glorious and a blessed life 
Had we as subjects once, 
n our old king, Dareios, ruled the land, 
EJIeeting all wants, dispassionate, supreme, 
A monarch like a Ood. 

AiTiiiraopn, T. 
P^or first we showed the world our noble hosts ; 

And laws of tower-like strength 
■ Directed all things ; and our backward march 
[.After our wars unhurt, tmsuffering led 
Our prospering armies home. 

Stbotb, IL 
How many towns he took. 
Not crossing Halys' stream ' 
Nor issuing from his home, 
There where in Strymon's aea, 
The Acheloian Isles ' 
Fijie near the coasts of Thrakian oolontes. 



LAnd those that lie outside tlie .^g^ean main, 

!Qie cities girt with toirers. 

They hearkened to our king ; 

And those who boast their aite 

By Hello's fuH, wide stream, 
■ Tropontis with its baya, and mouth of Fontoe broad. 



(1) Ac 



.BrenlAyaaallDsiaD to 
e Halja, ahouM deBtii 
nuine oriBinaUy given 



It kiDgdom. 



Eshinnaea, a group of ialsads at 
oppi icd genetiojillji to all ialandB lying 
...J, I _.._!.._ --laif^ Imbros, 



riven, au^ ben, Etobabl}', iudsd 
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Stboph. in. 

And all the isles that lie 
Facing the headland jutting in the sea,^ 

Close bound to this our coast ; 
Lesbos, and Samos with its olive groyes ; 

Chios and Pares too ; 
Naxos and Myconos, and Andres too 

On Tenos bordering. 

Aatistboph. UJL 

And so he ruled the islos 
That lie midway between the continents, 

Lemnos, and Icaros, 
Ehodos and Cnidos and the Kyprian towns, ^ 

Paphos and Soli famed, 

And with them Salamis, 
Whose parent city now our groans doth cause ; • 

Epodb. 
And many a wealthy town and populous,. 
Of Hellenes in the Ionian region dwelling. 

He by his counsel ruled ; 
His was the unconquered strength of warrior host, 

Allies of mingled race. 

And now, beyond aU doubt, 
In strife of war defeated utterly, 

We find this high estate 

Through wrath of Ood o*ertumed, ^ 

And we are smitten low, 

By bitter loss at sea. 

Enter Xerxes in Jdngly apparel, hut with his robes rent, 

with Attendants. 
Xer, Oh, miserable me ! 

Who this dark hateful doom 
That I expected least 

(1) The geography is somewhat obscure, but the words seem to refer to 
the portion of the islands that are named as opposite (in a southerly direc- 
tion) to the promontory of the Troad. 

(2) Salamis in Kypros had been colonised byTeukros, tiie son of Aias, 
and had reoeiyed its name in remembrance of the island in the Saronlc 
Gulf: 
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Have met with as my lot, 

With what stem mood and fierce 

Towards the Persian race 

Is God's hand laid on ns I 

What woe will come on me ? 

Gone is my strength of limb, 

As I these elders see. 

Ah, would to Heaven, Zeus, 

That with the men who fell 

Death's doom had covered me ! •^ 

Chor. Ah, woe, king, woe ! woe I 

For the army brave in fight, 

And our goodly Persian name. 

And the fair array of men, 

Whom God hath now cut off ! 

And the land bewails its youth 

Who for our Xerxes fell. 

For him whose deeds have filled 

'•'Hades with Persian souls ; 

For many heroes now 

'•'Are Hades-travellers, 

Our country's chosen flower. 

Mighty witii darts and bow ; 

*For lo ! the myriad mass *^^ 

Of men has perished quite. 

Woe, woe for our fair fame I 

And Asia's land, King, 
Is terribly, most terribly, o'erthrown. 
Xer. I then, oh misery ! 

Have to my curse been proved 
Sore evil to my country and my race. 

Ch^yr, Yea, and on thy return 
I will lift up my voice in wailing loud, 

Cry of sore-troubled thought, 

As of a mourner bom 

In Mariandynian land,^ ^ 

Lament of many tears. 

Faphlagonian tribe, oonspictioas for theiv 
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Ahtutboph. L 
Xer, Yea, utter ye a wail 

Dreary and full of grief; 
For lol the fece of Fate ^C, 
Against me now is turned. 
Chor. Yea, I will raise a cry 
Dreary and full of grief, 
Giving this tribute due 
To all the people's woes. 
And all our loss at sea, 
Troubles of this our State 
That moumeth for her sons ; 
Yea, I will wail full sore. 
With flood of bitter tears. 

Stboph. n. 
Xtr, For Ares, he whose might 
Was in our ships* array. 
Giving victory to our foes, '^^ 

Has in lonians, yea, 
lonians, found his match. 
And from the dark sea's plain. 
And that ill-omened shore, 
Has a fell harvest reaped. 
Chor, Yea, wmil, search out the whole ; 
Where are our other Mends ? 
Where thy companions true, 
Such as Pharandakes, 
Susas, Pelagon, Psammis, Dotamas, 
Agdabatas, Susiskanes, 
From Ecbatana who started P ^ 

AimsTBOPH. n. 

Xer, I left them low in death. 
Falling from Tyrian ship, 
On Salaminian shores, 
Beating now here, now there, 
On the hard rock-girt coast. 

orgiastic worship of Adonis, had become proverbial for the wildness oC 
theix plaintive cUrges. 
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Chor, Ah, where Phamuchos then, 
And Ariomardos brave ? 
And where Sevalkes king, 
Lilseos proud of race, 
Memphis and Tharybis, 
Masistras, and Artembares, •* 

HystsBchmas P This I ask. 

Stboph. in. 

Xer, Woe ! woe is me 4 
They have looked on at Athens' ancient towers. 
Her hated towers, ah me I 
All, as by one fell stroke, 
Unhappy in their fate 
Lie gasping on the shore. 
Chor, And he, thy faithful %e,* *» 

Who told tihie Persian host, 
Myriads on myriads o'er,* 
Alpistos, son and heir 
Of Batan6chos old 

^P ^h ^h •^ T* 

And the son of brave Sesames, 
Son himself of Megabates. 
Parthos, and the great (Ebares, 
Did'st thou leave them, did'st thou leave them ? 
Ah, woe I ah, woe is me, 
For those unhappy ones I 
Thou to the Persians brave 
Tellest of ills on ills. 

Antistbopb. m. 
Xer, Ah, thou dost wake in me 
The memory of the spell of yearning love 
For comrades brave and true, 

(1) The name seems to have been an official title for some Inspector- 
General of the Army. Comp. Aristoph. Acham. v. 92. 

X 2) As in the account which Herodotos gives (vii. 60) of the way in 
which the army of Xeixes was numbered, «c., by enclosing 10,000 men in 
a given space, and then filing it again and again till the whole army had 
passed tlm>agh. 
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Telling of cursed ills, 

Yea, cursed, hateful doom ; ^ 

And lo, within my frame 
My heart cries out, cries out. 
Chor, Yea, another too we long for, 
Xanthes, captain of ten thousand 
Mardian warriors, and Anchares 
Arian bom, and great Arsakes 
And Disexis, lords of horsemen, 
Kigdagatas and Lythimnas, 
Tolmos, longing for the battle : *^ 

*Much I marvel, much I marvel,* 
For they come not, as the rear-guard 
Of thy tent on chariot mounted.* 

Stboph. rv. 

Xer, Gone those rulers of the army. 
CTior, Gone are they in death inglorious. 
Xer, Ah woe ! ah woe I Alas I alas ! 
Chor. Ah ! the Gods have sent upon us 

111 we never thought to look on. 

Eminent above all others ; 

Ne'er hath Atd seen its equal. 

Antisteoph. rv. 

Smitten we by many sorrows, •*• 

Such as come on men but seldom. 
Chor, Smitten we, 'tis all too certair. • • 
Xer, Fresh woes ! fresh woes ! ah me I 
Chor. Now with adverse turn of fortune, 

With Ionian seamen meeting. 

Fails in war the race of Persians. 

Ktboph. V. 

Xer. Too true. Yea I and that vast host of mine 
Are smitten down. 

(1) Another reading gives — 

" They are buried, they are buried." 

(2) Perhaps referring to the waggon-cheuriots in which the rider re- 
elined at ease, either protected by a canopy, or, as in the Assjrrian sculp* 
tures and perhaps in the East ^nerally, overshadowed by a large umbrdHa 
whiotk an eunuch holds over hjm. 
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ChoT, Too true — ^the Persians' majesty and might 

Have perished utterly. 
Xer. Sees't thou this remnant of my armament ? 
Chor, I see it, yea, I see, ^^ 

Xer, (jmnting to hia quiver,) Dost see thou that which 

arrows wont to hold ?. . . 
Chor\ What speak'st thou of as saved ? 
Xer, This treasure-store for darts. 
Chor, Few, few of many left ! 
Xer, Thus we all helpers lack. 
Chor, Ionian soldiers flee not from the spear. 

Aktibtboph. v. 

Xer, Yea, very brave are they, and I have seen 

Unlooked-for woe. 
Chor, Wilt teU of squadron of our sea-borne ships 

Defeated utterly ? 
Xer. I tore my robes at this calamity. 
Chor, Ah me, ah me, ah me ! ^^^'^ 

Xer, Ay, more than all * ah me's ' I 
Chor, Two-fold and three-fold ills I 
Xer, Grievous to us — ^but joy, 

Great joy, to all our foes ! 
Chor. Lopped off is aU our strength, 
Xer, Stripped bare of escort 1 1 
Chor, Yea, by sore loss at sea 

Disastrous to thy friends. 

Stboph. VI. 

Xer. Weep for our son*ow, weep. 

Yea, go ye to the house. 
Chor Woe for our griefs, woe, woe I 
Xer, Cry out an echoing cry. 

Ch(yr, lU gift of ills on ills. "»• 

Xer, Weep on in wailing chant. 
Ch(yr, Oh ! ah ! Oh ! ah I 
Xer, Grievous our bitter woes. 
Chor Ah me, I mourn them sore. 
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AiraiSTBOPH. VI. 

Zer. Ply, ply your hands and groan ; 

Yea, for my sake bewail 
Chor, I weep in bitter grief. 
Xer. Qtj out an echoing cry. 
Chor, Yea, we may raise our voice, 

Lord and King, in wail. 
Xer, Baise now shrill cry of woe. 
Chor, Ah me I Ah I Woe is me! »®» 

Xer, Yea, with it mingle dark. . • • • 
Chor, And bitter, grievous blows. 

Stboph. vn. 

Xer, Yea, beat thy breast, and cry 

After the Mysian type. 
Chor, Oh, misery I oh, misery ! 
Xer. Yea, tear the white hair off thy flowing beard. 
Chor, Yea ; with clenched hands, with clenched hands, 
I say, 

In very piteous guise. 
Xer, Gtj out, cry out aloud. 
Chor, That also will I do. 

Antistboph. VTL 

Xer, And with thy fingers tear 

Thy bosom's folded robe. 
Chor, Oh, misery I oh, misery ! '***" 

Xer, Yea, tear thy hair in wailing for our host. 
Chor. Yea, with clenched hands, I say, with clenched 
hands. 

In very piteous guise. 
Xfr, Be thine eyes wet with tears. 
Chor, Behold the tears stream down. 

Epodb. 
Xer, Eaise a re-echoing cry. 
Chor, Ah woe ! ah woe ! 

Xer, Oo to thy home with wailing loud and long. 
Chor, land of Persia, full of lamentations ! 



\ 
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Xer, Through the town raise your cries. 
Chor, We raise them, yea, we raise. *'^ 

Xer, Wail, wail, ye men that walked so daintily. 
ChoT, land of Persia, full of lamentations ! 

Woe; woe! 
JTer. Alas for those who in the triremes perished I 
C%or. With broken cries of woe will I escort thee. 

[^E(C€unt in procession y wailing ^ and 
rending their robes. 



THE SEVEN WHO FOUGHT AGAINST 

THEBES. 



ABGUMBNT. 

When (Edipus king of Thebes discovered that he had tmknowingly 
been the murderer of his father, and had lived in incest with 
his mother, he blinded himself And his two sons, Eteoeles and 
Folyfieikes, wishing to banish the remembrance of these horrors 
from the eyes of men, at first kept him in confinement. And 
he, being wroth with them, prayed that they might divide their 
inheritance with the sword. And they, in fear lest the prayer 
should be accomplished, agreed to reign in turn, each for a year, 
and Eteoeles, as the elder of the two, took the first turn. But 
when at the end of the year Polyneikes came to ask for the king- 
dom, Eteoeles refused to^give way, and sent him. away empty. So 
Polyneikes went toArgos and married the daughter ofAdrastos 
the king of that country, and gathered together a great army 
under six great captains, himself coming as the seventh, and led 
it against Thebes, And so they compassed it about, and at 
each of the seven gates of the city was stationed one of the 
divisions of the army. 

Note.— The Seven agennst T%e&e« appears to have been produoed B*c, 47 
the year after 2 he Fersietne^ 



Eteocles. 
Scout, 

ISMENE. 

Antigone. 

Herald, 

CJiorua of Thehan Maidens. 
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SCENE. — Thebes in front of the Acropolis, 

Enter Eteocles, and crowd of Theban Citizens. 

Eteoc, Ye citizens of Cadmos, it behoyes 
That one who standeth at the stern of State 
Guiding the helm, with eyes unclosed in sleep, 
Should speak the things that meet occasion's need. 
For should we prosper, God gets all the praise : 
But if (which God forbid !) disaster falls, 
Eteocles, much blame on one head falling, 
Would find his name the by- word of the State,* 
Sung in the slanderous ballads of the town ; 
Yes, and with groanings, which may Zeus the Avcrter, 
True to his name, from us Cadmeians turn ! 
But now 'tis meet for all, both him who fails "* 

Of full-grown age, and him advanced in years. 
Yet boasting still a stalwart strength of frame, 
And each in life's full prime, as it is fit, 
The State to succour and the altars here 
Of these our country's Gods, that never more 
Their votive honours cease, — to help our sons. 
And Earth, our dearest mother and kind nurse ; 
For she, when young ye crept her kindly plain, 
Bearing the whole charge of your nourishment. 
Beared you as denizens that bear the shield, 

(1) Probably directed against the tendency of the Athenians, as 
6ho\m in their treatment of Miltiades. and later in that of Thukydide^ 
to punish their unsuccessfol generals, ** pour encMrager Us autrts," 

E 
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That ye should trusty prove in this her need. ** 

And now thus far God turns the scale for us ; 

For unto us, beleaguered these long days, 

War doth in most things with God*s help speed well, 

But now, as saith the seer, the augur skilled,^ 

Watching with ear and mind, apart from fire, 

The birds oracular with mind unerring. 

He, lord and master of these prophet-arts. 

Says that the great attack of the Achseans 

This very night is talked of, and their plots 

Devised against the town. But ye, haste all 

Unto the walls and gateways of the forts ; *• 

Bush ye full- armed, and fill the outer space. 

And stand upon the platforms of the towers, 

And at the entrance of the gates abiding 

Be of good cheer, nor fear ye overmuch 

The host of aliens. Well will God work all. 

And I have sent my scouts and watchers forth. 

And trust their errand is no fruitless one. 

I shall not, hearing them, be caught with guile. 

[^Exeunt Citizens. 

Enter one of the Scouts. 

Mess, King of Cadmeians, great Eteocles, 
I from the army come with tidings clear, ** 

And am myself eye-witness of its acts ; 
For seven brave warriors, leading arm^d bands. 
Cutting a bull's throat o'er a black-rimmed shield, 
And dipping in the bull's blood with their hands. 
Swore before Ares, Enyo,* murderous Fear, 
That they would bring destruction on our town. 
And trample under foot the tower of Cadmos, 
Or dying, with their own blood stain our soil ; 
And they memorials for their sires at home 
Placed with their hands upon Adrastos- car,^ * 

(1) Teiresias, as in Sophocles, {Antig.v. 1006,) sitting, thoagh blind, 
and listening, as the birds flit by him, and the flames bum steadily or 
fitfully ? a yarious reading gives " apart from sight." 

(2) fbiyo, the goddess of war, and companion of Ares. 

(8) Amphiaraos the seer had prophesied that Adznstot alone should 



Weeping, but no wail uttering' with their lipa. 

Tor courage iron-liearted breetbed out fire 

In manliaeaa unconquered, B:B when lions 

Flash battle from their eyeballs. And rc-port 

Of these things does not linger on tho way. 

I left them casting lots, that each might tako, 

Ae the lot fell, his station at the gate. 

Wiorefore do thou our city's ohoseu ones 

Array with, speed at entrance of the gatea ; 

Por near already is the Argive Host, 

Murching through clouds of dust, and whitening fnan 

Spots all the plain with drops from horses' mouths. 

Anil thou, as prudent helmamaji of the ship, 

Guard thou our fortress ere the blasts of Area 

Swoop on it wildly ; for there comes the roar 

Of the land-wave of armies. And do thou 

Seize for these things the swiftest tide and time ; 

And I, in all that comes, will keep my eye 

As faithful sentry ; so through speech full clear, 

Thou, kaowing all things yonder, shalt bo safe. 

Etfor. O Zeus and Earth, and all ye guardian Qodt 
Thou Ourse and strong Brinnys of my sire ! 
Destroy ye not my city root and branch, 
With Bore destruction smitten, one whose voice 
Is that of Hellas, nor our hearths and homes ; • 
Grant that they never hold in yoke of bondage 
Our country free, and town of Cadmos named; 
But be ye our defence. I deem I speak 
Of what concerns us both ; for still 'tb true, 
A prosperous city honours well the Goda. \_i 

Enter Clurms of Theban Maidens in solemn proctssiu, 
mppUunts. 
Char. I in wild terror utter cries of woe ; 

n^iim borne in aaMy. On hia oar, thenfore, the otlier ribioft:iina I 
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An army leaves its camp and is let loose : 

Hither the vanguard of the horsemen flows, *** 

And the thick cloud of dust, 

That suddenly is seen, 

Dumb herald, yet full clear. 

Constrains me to believe ; 
And smitten with the horses' hoofs, the plain 
Of this my country rings with noise of war ; 

It floats and echoes round, 
Like voice of mountain torrent dashing down 

Besistless in its might. 

Ah Gods ! Ah Goddesses I 

Ward off the coming woe. 
With battle-shout that rises o'er the walls. 

The host whose shields are white * •* 

Marches in full array against our city. 

Who then, of all the Gods 
Or Goddesses, will come to help and save ? 
Say, shall I fall before the shrines of Gods ? 

blessed Ones firm fixed ! 
'Tis time to clasp your sacred images. 
Why Hnger we in wailing overmuch ? 
Hear ye, or hear ye not, the din of shields ? 

When, if not now, shall we 
Engage in prayer with peplos and with boughs P • 
I hear a mighty sound ; it is the din ** 

Not of a single spear. 
Ares ! ancient guardian of our land ! 
What wilt thou do ? Wilt thou betray thy land ? 

God of golden casque, 

Peloponnesian war, (Thnc. iii. 68, 59,) that it was noble and right for 
Hellenes to destroy a city of the barbarians, but that they should sparo 
one belonging to a people of their own stock. 

(1) The characteristic feature of the Argiye soldiers was, that they bore 
a shield painted white, (comp. Sophocles, Antig. v. 114.) The leaders 
alone appear to have embellished this ffith devices and mottoes. 

(2) In solemn supplications, the libnies of the ancient world, especially 
in tnose to Pallas, the suppliants e uried with them in procession the 
shawl or peplos of the Ooddess, and "Tith it enwrapt her statue. To carry 
boughs of trees in the hands was one of the uniform, probably indispens* 
able, nccompaniments of such processions. 
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Look on our city, yea, with fayotir look. 

The city thou did'st love. 
And ye, ye Gods who o'er the city rule, 

Come all of you, come all. 
Behold the band of maidens suppliant, 

In fear of bondage foul ; 

For now around the town 
The wave of warriors bearing sloped crests, 
With blasts of Ares rushing, hoarsely sounds : '^ 

But thou, Zeus ! true father of us all. 
Ward oflP, ward off our capture by the foe. 

Stboph. I. 

For Argives now surround the town of Cadmos, 
And dread of Ares' weapons falls on us ; 

And, bound to horses' mouths. 
The bits and curbs ring music as of death ; 
And seven chief rulers of the mighty host, 
With warriors' arms, at each of seven tall gates. 

Spear-armed and harnessed all, 

Stand, having cast their lots. 

9|c 4c « « # 

Mesode. 

And thou, Zeus-born power in war delighting, *•* 

O Pallas ! be our city's saviour now : 

And Thou who curb'st the steed, 

Great King of Ocean's waves, 
Poseidon, with thy trident fish-spear armed,* 
Give respite from our troubles, respite give ! 
And Thou, Ares, guard the town that takes 

Its name from Cadmos old,^ 

Watch o'er it visibly. 

(1) The words recall our thoughts to the original nse of the trident, 
which became afterwards a symbol of Poseidon, as employed by the sailors 
of Hdlas to spear or harpoon the larger fish of the Aichipelajgo. Ck)mp. 
Pera. y. 426, where the slaughter of a defeated army is compared to tunny- 
flshingr. 

(2) CSadmos, probably " the man from the East," the Fhcenikian who 
had founded Thebes, and sown the dragon's seed, and taught men a 
Semitic alphabet for the non-Semitic si>eech of Hellas. 
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AimSTBOPH. I. 

And thou, Kypris, of our race the mother, 
Ward off these ills, for we are thine by blood : 

To thee in many a prayer, ^ 

With voice that calls upon the Gods we cry. 
And unto thee draw near as suppliants : 
And Thou, Lykeian king, Lykeian be,* 

Foe of our hated foes. 

For this our wailing cry; 
And Thou, child of Leto, Aitemis, 

Make ready now thy bow. 

Stboph. n. 

Ah ! ah ! I hear a din of chariot wheels 

Around the city walls ; 

Hera great and dread I 
The heavy axles of the chariots groan, **• 

O Artemis beloved ! 
And the air maddens with the clash of 8peax3; 

What must our city bear ? 

What now shall come 'on us P 

When will God give the end ? 

Aktistroph. n. 

Ah ! ah ! a voice of stones is falling fast 

On battlements attacked ; ' 

O Lord, Apollo loved, 
A din of bronze-bound shields is in the gates ; 

And oh ! that Zeus may give ^ 

A faultless issue of this war we wage 1 

And Thou, blessed queen. 

As Guardian Onca known,' 

Save thy seven-gated seat. 

(1) Worthy of his name as the Wolf-destroyer, mighty to destroy his 
foes. 

(2) Possibly, "from batUements attacked." In the primitive sieges 
of Greek wamre stones were used as missiles alike by besieged and De- 
siegers. 

(8) The name of Onca belonged especially to the Theban worship of 
Pallas, and was said to have been of Fhoenikian origin, intiodncea by 
CadmoB. There seems, however, to have been a town Onkse in Bodotia, 
with which the name was doubtless connected. 
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Stboph. in. 

And ye, all- working Gods, 

Of either sex divine, 

Protectors of our towers, 
Give not onr city, captured by the spear, 

To host of alien speech.^ 

Hear ye our maidens ; hear, *** 

As is most meet, our prayers with outstretched hands. 

AnnsTcoPH. ill* 

all ye loving Powers, 

Compass our State to save ; 

Show how that State ye love ; 
Think on our public votive oflferings, 

And as ye think, oh, help : 

Be mindful ye, I pray. 
Of all our city's rites of sacrifice. 

Re-enter Eteooles. 

Eteoc, {to the Chorus.) I ask you, ye brood intoler- 
able. 
Is this course best and safest for our city ? ^^ 

Will it give heart to our beleaguered host, 
That ye before the forms of guardian Gods 
Should wail and howl, ye loathed of the wise ; • 
Ne*er be it mine, in ill estate or good. 
To dwell together with the race of women ; 
For when they rule, their daring bars approach. 
And when they fear, alike to house and State 
Comes greater ill : and now with these your rushings 
Hither and thither, ye have troubled sore 
Our subjects with a coward want of heart ; 

(1) "Alien," on account of the difference of dialect between the speech 
of -AJvcMi Bud that of Bceotia, though both were Hellenic. 

(2) The vehemence with which Eteocles reproves the wild frenzied 
wailmg of the Chorus may be taken as an element of the higher culture 
Bhowing itself in Athenian life, which led Solon to restrain such lamenta^ 
tioDs Dj special laws, (Plutarch, Soton, c 20.) Here, too, we note in 
JEschyUM an echo of the teaching of Epimenides. 
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And do your best for those our foes without ; ^ 

And we are harassed by ourselves within. 

This comes to one who dwells with womankind. 

And if there be that will not own my sway, 

Or man or woman in their prime, or those 

Who can be classed with neither, they shall take 

Their trial for their life, nor shall they 'scape 

The fate of stoning. Things outdoors are stiU 

The man's to look to : let not woman coundel. 

Stay thou within, and do no mischief more. 

Hear'st thou, or no ? or speak I to the deaf? 

Stroph. I. 
CJior. Dear son of (Edipus, *•• 

I shuddered as I heard the din, the din 

Of many a chariot's noise. 
When on the axles creaked the whirling wheels, 

*And when I heard the sound 
*0£ fire-wrought curbs within the horses' mouths. 
Eteoc, What then ? Did ever yet the sailor floe 
From stem to stem, and find deliverance so, 
While his ship laboured in the ocean's wave ? * 

Antistroph. I. 

Chor, Nay, to the ancient forms 
Of mighty Powers I rushed, as trusting Gods ; 

And when behind the gates 
Was heard the crash of fierce and pelting storm, ^"^ 

Then was it, in my fear, 
I prayed the Blessed Ones to guard our city. 
Eteoc, Pray that our towers hold out 'gainst spear of 

foes.* 
Chor. Do not the Gods grant these things ? 

(1) As now the sailor of the Mediterranean turns to the image of his 
patron saint, so of old he ran in his distress to the figiire of his God upon 
the prow of his ship, (often, as in Acts xxviii. 11, that of the Dioseurit) 
and called to it for deliverance, (comp. Jonah i. 8.) 

(2) Eteocles seems to wish for a short, plain prayer for deliverance, 
instead of the cries and supplications and vain repetitions of the Chorus. 
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Eteoc, Nay, the Gods, 

So say they, leave the captured city*s walls.^ 

STROpn. 11. 

Char, Ah ! never in my life 
May all this goodly company of Gods 

Depart; nor may I see 
This city scene of rushings to and fro, 
*And hostile army burning it with fire I 

Eteoc, Nay, call not on the Gods with counsel base ; 
Obedience is the mother of success. 
Child strong to save. 'Tis thus the saying runs. 

Aktistroph. H. 

Chor, True is it ; but the Gods 
Have yet a mightier power, and oftentimes, 

In pressure of sore ill. 
It raises one perplexed from direst woe, 
When dark clouds gather thickly o*er his eyes. 

Eteoc, 'Tis work of men to offer sacrifice 
And victims to the Gods, when foes press hard ; 
Thine to be dumb and keep within the house. 

Stroph. m. 

Chor, *Tis through the Gods we live 
In city unsubdued, and that our towers 
Ward off the multitude of jealous foes. 
What Power will grudge us this ? 

Eteoc, I grudge not your devotion to the Gods ; 
But lest you make my citizens faint-hearted 
Bo tranquil, nor to fear's excess give way. 

(11 The thought thns expressed waa, that the wods, yielding to tne 
mightier law of destiny, or in their wrath at the giiilt of men, left 
the city before its capture. The feeling was all but universal. Its two 
representative instances are found in Virgil, JEn. 351 — 

" Excessere omnes adytis arisque relictis 
Di quibus imperium hoc steterat ; " 

nnd the narrative given alike by Tacitus, {Hiat. v. 13,) and Josephus 
{Bell. Jud. vi. 5, 3,) that the cry "Let us depart hence," was heard at 
midnight through the courts of the Temple, before the destruction of 
Jerus^em. 
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AXTISTBOPH. m. 

Chor, Hearing but now a din 
Strange, wildly mingled, I with shrinking fear 
Here to our city's high Acropolis, 

Time-hallowed spot, have come "^ 

Eteoc, Nay, if ye hear of woimded men or dying, 
Bear them not swiftly off with wailing loud ; 
*For blood of men is Ares' chosen food.^ 

Chor, Hark I now I hear the panting of the steeds. 

Eteoc, Clear though thou hear, yet hear not overmuch. 

Chor. Lo! from its depths the fortress groans, be- 
leaguered. 

Eteoc, It is enough that I provide for this. 

Chor. I fear : the din increases at the gates. 

Eteoc. Be still, say nought of these things in the city. 

Chor. holy Band ! * desert ye not our towers. •*• 

Eteoc. A curse fall on thee ! wilt thou not be still P 

Chor. Gods of my city, from the slave's lot save me ! 

Eteoc. *Tis thou enslav'st thyseK and all thy city. 

Chor. Oh, turn thy darts, great Zeus, against our 
foes ! 

Eteoc. Oh, Zeus, what race of women thou hast given 
us! 

Chor. A sorry race, like men whose city falls. 

Eteoc. What ? Cling to these statues, yet speak words 
of ill? 

CJior. Fear hurries on my tongue in want of courage. 

Eteoc. Could' st thou but grant one small boon at my 
prayer ! ^^ 

Chor. Speak it out quickly, and I soon shall know. 

Eteoc. Be still, poor fool, and frighten not thy friends. 

Chor. Still am I, and with others bear our fate. 

Eteoc. These words of thine I much prefer to those : 
And further, though no longer at the shrines. 
Pray thou for victory, that the Gods fight with us . 

(1) /Sfe., Blood mtist be shed in war. Ares would not be Area without 
it. It is better to talce it as it comes. 

(2) Scj the company of Gods, Pallas, Hera and the others whom tha 
C^ioms had invoked. 
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And when my prayers thou hearest, then do thou 

Baise a loud, welcome, holy psean-shout, 

The Hellenes' wonted cry at sacrifice ; 

So cheer thy friends, and check their fear of foes ; 

And I unto our country's guardian Qods, *•* 

Who hold the plain or watch the agora, 

The springs of Dirkd, and Ismenos' stream ;— 

If things go well, and this our city's saved, — 

I vow that staining with the blood of sheep 

The altar-hearths of Gods, or slaying bulls, 

We'll fix our trophies, and our foemen's robes 

On the spear's point on consecrated walls, 

Before the shrines I'll hang.^ Pray thou this prayer, 

Not weakly wailing, nor with vain wild sobs, 

For no whit more thou'lt 'scape thy destined lot : *'• 

And I six warriors, with myself as seventh, 

Against our foes in fuU state like their own, 

Will station at the seven gates' entrances. 

Ere hurrying heralds and swift-rushing words 

Oome and inflame them in the stress of need. [^Exit 

Stboph. I. 

Cfhor, My heart is full of care and knows not sleep, 

By panic fear o'ercome ; 

And troubles throng my soul. 

And set a-glow my dread 
Of the great host encamped around our walls. 

As when a trembling dove 

Fears, for her callow brood, "^ 

The snakes that come, ill mates for her soft nest ; 

For some upon our towers 
March in full strength of mingled multitude ; 

And what will me befall ? 
And others on our men on either hand 

Hurl rugged blocks of stone. 

(1) Beference to this castom, which has passed from Pagan temples 
into Christian churches, is fomid in the Agamemnon^ y. 662. It WM 
oomieoted, of course, "with the general practice of ofTering as ex vVtot 
KBcy personal ornaments or dothii^ as a token of thank^giying for spedal 
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In every way, ye Zeus-bom Gods, defend •*• 

The city and the host 
That Cadmos claim as sire. 

Antistboph. I. 

What better land will ye receive for this, 

If ye to foes resign 

This rich and fertile clime, 

And that Dirksean stream, 
Goodliest of founts by great Poseidon sent, 

Who circleth earth, or those 

Who Tethys parent call ? ^ *» 

And therefore, ye Gods that guard our city, 

Sending on those without 
Our towers a woe that robs men of their life. 

And makes them lose their shield. 
Gain glory for these countrymen of mine ; 

And take your standing-ground. 
As saviours of the city, firm and true, 

In answer to our cry 

Of wailing and of prayer. 

Stboph. il 

For sad it were to hurl to Hades dark 

A city of old fame, ^* 

The spoil and prey of war, 
With foulest shame in dust and ashes laid. 
By an Achaean foe at God's decree ; 
And that our women, old and young alike. 

Be dragged away, ah me f 

Like horses, by their hair 

Their robes torn off from them. 
And lo, the city wails, made desolate. 

While with confused cry »• 

The wretched prisoners meet doom worse than deatli. 

Ah, at this grievous fate 

I shudder ere it comes. 

(1) Bivers and streams as the Ghildren of Tethys and Okeanoa. 
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Aktistboph. n. 

And piteous 'tis for those whose youth is fresh, 

Before the rites that cull 

Their fair and first-ripe fruit, 
To take a hateful journey from" their homes. 
Nay, but I say the dead far better fare 
Than these, for when a city is subdued 

It bears full many an ill. 

This man takes prisoner that, ** 

Or slays, or bums with fire ; 
And all the city is defiled with smoke, 

And Ares fans the flame 
In wildest rage, and laying many low. 

Tramples with foot unclean 

On all men sacred hold. 

Stboph. ttt. 

And hollow din is heard throughout the town, 

Hemmed in by net of towers ; 
And man by man is slaughtered with the spear, 

And cries of bleeding babes. 

Of children at the breast, ^ 

Are heard in piteous wail. 
And rapine, sister of the plunderer's rush j 

Spoiler with spoiler meets, 
And empty-handed empty-handed calls. 

Wishing for share of gain. 
Both eager for a portion no whit less, 

For more than equal lot 
With what they deem the others' hands have found. 

AimsTBOPH. m, 

And all earth's fruits cast wildly on the ground, ** 

Meeting the cheerless eye 
Of frugal housewives, give them pain of heart; 

And many a gift of earth 

In formless heaps is whirled 

In waves of nothingness ; 
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And the young maidens know a Bon'ow new ; 

For now ths foe prevails, 
And gaina rich prize of wretched captive's bed ; 

And now their only hope 
Is that the night of death will come a,t last, 

Their tnieat, best ally. 
To rescue them from sorrow fraught with tear*. 



^ 



Scmi-Chor. A. The army scout, eo deetii I, brings to us, 
Dear friends, some tidings new, with quickest speed 
Plying the nimble axles of his feet. 

Semi-CkoT. B. Tea, the king's self, the son of (EdipuB, 
Is nigh to hear the scout's exact report ; 
And haste denies him too an oven step. 

Mm3. I knowing well, will our foes' state report, "■ 
How each his lot hath stationed ot the gates. 
At those of Prtetofl, Tydeua thunders loud. 
And him the prophet suffers not to cross 
Ismenos' fords, lie victims boding ill,' 
And Tydeua, raging eager for the fight. 
Shouts like a serpent in its noon-tide scream. 
And on the prophet, CEcleus' son, heaps shame. 
That he, in coward fear, doth crouch and fawn 
Before the doom and peril of the fight. 
And with such speech he shakes his triple crest, 
O'ershadowing all his holm, and 'neath his shield "" 

Belle wrought in bronze ring out their chimes of fear ; 
And on his shield he bears this proud device, — 
A firmmnent enchased, all bright with stars;* 
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And in Uie midst the full moon's glittering orb. 
Sovran of stars and ej-e of Nigbt, aliines forth. 
And thus exulting in o'er boastful arms, 
By th.0 stream's bank ho shouts in luat of war, 
[£'eii as a, war-horse panting in his strougth 
Against tbo curb that gaUa him, who at sound 
Of trumpet's clang chafes hotly .J Whom wilt then 
Set against him ? Who is there strong enough 
When the bolts yield, to guard the Prtetan gat«s ? 

Meoc. No fear have I of any man's array ; 
Devices have no power to pierce or wound. 
And crest and bells biie not without a spear ; 
And for this pioture of the heavens at night, 
Of which thou lollest, glittering on his shield, 
*Perchance his madness may a prophet prove; 
For if nigbt fall upon Ha dying eyea. 
Then for the man who hears that boastful sigu 
It may right well bo all too truly named. 
And his own pride shall prophet bo of ill. 
And against Tydous, to defend the gates, 
I'll set this valiant son of Astacos ; 
Noble is he, and honouring well the throne 
Of Eeverence, and hating yaunfing speech. 
Slow to ail bosenesa, unattuned to ill : 
And of the dragon-race that Area spared ' 
He as a scion grows, a native true. 
E'en Melanippos ; Ares soon will test 
His valour in the hazard of the die ; 
And kindred Justice sends him forth to war. 
For her that bore him fooman's spear to check. 
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For Justly he goes forth 
For thifl our State to fight ; 
But yet I quake with fear 
To see the deatha of those who die for friends. 

Mae. Tea, may the Gods give good success to him I 
The Electran gates have fallen to Capaneua, 
A second giant, taller far than he 
Just named, with boast aboTO a mortal's bounds; 
And dread his threats against our toireta (0 Fortune, 
Turn them aside !) — for whether God doth -will, 
Or willeth not, he Bays that he will sack ' 
The city, nor shall e'en the wrath of Zeu?, 
On the plain swooping, turn him irom his willj 
And the dread lightnings and hot thunderbolts 
He likens to the heat of noon-day sun. 
And his device, the naked form of one 
Who bears a torch ; and bright the blaze shines forth 
And in gold characters ho speaks tho words, 
" The city I WIU, dusn." Against this man 
Send forth .... but who will meet him in the fight f '■ 
Who, without fear, awuit this warrior proud ? 
Eieof. Herein, too, profit upon profit comes ; 
And 'gainst the vain and boftBtful thoughts of men. 
Their tongue itself is found accuser true. 
Threatening, equipped for work is Capanens, 
Scorning the Gods : and giving speech full play. 
And in wild joy, though mortal. Tents at Zeus, 
High in the heavens, loud-epoken foaming words. 
And well I trust on him shall rightly come 
Fire-bearing thunder, nothing likened then 
To heat of noon-day aun. And so 'gainst him, *" 

Though very bold of speech, a man is ant 
Of fiery te.JipBr, Polyphonfes strong, 
A fruBty bulwark, by the loving grace 
Of guardian Artemis' and other Gods. 
Describe another, placed at other gates. 
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(11 Bo in the Antigone ot Bnphoelta, [v. 134,) Cppi Jiom apSB» 
■peinBl reprenmtative ot bosstllil, iwklFea iinpiely. 
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Chor. A curse on him who 'gainst our city boa&ts ! 
May tliiinder smite liim down 
Before he force his way 
Into my home, and drive 
I Me from my maidea bower with haughty spear! 
[ Mesa. And now I'll tell of Lim who by the gates 
' Stands nest ; for to Etoocloa, hb third, 
" To march his cohort to Neiatian gates, 
leaped the third lot from upturned brazon helm : 
And he hia in area, iu head-gear snorting, whirls, 
Foil eager at the gate;i to fall and die ; 
Their whistling nozzles of barbaric mode, 
Are filled with loud blast of the panting nostrils.' 
Xn no poor fashion is his Ehield devised ; 
A full-armed warrior climbs a ladder's rungs, 
And mounts his foemau's towers as bant to sack ; 
And he too cries, in words of written speech, 
That " Not e'en Akes frost t 



Send thou against him some defender true, 
To ward the yoke of bondage from our State. 

Etfoc. Such would I send now ; by good tuck indeed 
He has been sent, his vaunting in his deeds, 
MegareuB, Croon's son, who claims descent 
From those as Sparti known, and not by noise 
Of neighings loud of warlike steeds dismayed, "' 

Will he the gates abandon, but in death 
Will pay our land hia nurture's debt in full,' 
Or taking two men, and a town to boot, 
(That on the shield,) will deck his father's house 
With those hia trophiea. Of another tell 
The bragging tale, nor grudge thy words to mo, 

|1] Apparently an Asiatic inyentlon, to increass the t«rror of an ottaol 
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Stboph. n. 

Chor, Him I wisli good success, 

guardian of my home, and for his foes 

All ill success I pray ; 
^d since against our land their haughty words 

With maddened soul they speak, 

May Zeus, the sovran judge, 
With fiery, hot displeasure look on them I ••• 

Mess, Another stands as fourth at gates hard by, 
Onca- Athena's, with a shout of war, 
Hippomedon's great form and massive limbs ; 
And as he whirled his orb, his vast shield's disk, 

1 shuddered ; yea, no idle words I speak. 

No cheap and common draughtsman sure was he 

Who wrought this cunning ensign on his shield : 

Typhon emitting from his lips hot blast 

Of darkling smoke, the flickering twin of fire : 

And round the belly of the hollow shield 

A rim was made with wreaths of twisted snakes. ••• 

And he too shouts his war-cry, and in frenzy. 

As man possessed by Ares, hastes to battle. 

Like Thyiad, darting terror from his eyes.* 

'Gainst such a hero's might we well may guard ; 

Already at the gates men brag of rout. 

Eteoc, First, the great Onca-Pallas, dwelling nigh 
Our city's gates, and hating man's bold pride, 
Shall ward him from her nestlings like a snake 
Of venom dread ; and next Hyperbios, 
The stalwart son of CEnops, has been chosen, •^ 

A hero 'gainst this hero, willing found 
To tiy his destiny at Eortune's hest. 
No fault has he in form, or heart, or arms ; 
.\nd Hermes with good reason pairs them off; 
l''or man with man will fight as enemy, 
jSjdA on their shields they'll bring opposing Gods ; 
For this man beareth Typhon, breathing fire, 

(1) Thyiad, another name for the Maenads, the frenzied attendants on 
Dionysos. 



[ And on Hyperbioa' sbield biIb father Zeus, 
Tull firm, with burning thunderbolt in hand ; 
And uoyor yot has man Eooii. Zeus, I trow, 
O'ercome. Such then the favour of tie Gods, ' 

Wo with, the winners, they with losers are ; ' 

, Good reason then the rivals so should fare. 
If Zous than Typhon stronger be in fight. 
And to Hyperhios Zeus will eaviour prove. 
As that device upon his shield presents him. 

Ghor. Now do I trust that he 
I Who bears upon his shield the hated form 

Of Power whom Earth doth shroud. 
Antagonist to Zeus, unloved by men 

And by the ageless Gods, 

Before those gates of ours 
To his own hurt may dash his haughty head. ' 

Mas. So may it be ! And now the fifth I tell, 
Who the fifth gaf«s, the Northern, occupies. 
Hard by Amphion's tomb, tiie son of Zeus ; 
And by hia spear he swears, (which he ia bold 
To honour more than God or his own eyes,) 
That he will sack the fort of the Oadmeians 
With that spear's might. So speaks the offspring fuir 
Of mother mountain-bred, a stripling hero ; 
And the soft down is creeping o'er his checks, '• 

Youth's growth, and hair that flowelh full and thick ; 
And he with soul, not maiden's Uke his name,* 
But stem, with flaahing eye, is standing there. 
Nor stands he at the gate without a vaunt ; 
For on his brass-wrought buckler, strong defonoo, 
Full-orbed, his body guarding, he the shame 
Of this our city boars, the ravenouB Sphinx, 
With rivets fixed, all burnished and embossed ; ' 
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'And under her she holi^etli a Cadmeian, 
That 80 on him moat arrowa might ho shot. 
Nq chance that he will fight a peddling fight, •"' 

Nor shame the long, long joumoy ho hath come, 
ParthenopaaoB, in Arcadia bom i 
This man did Argos welcome as a guest, 
And now he pays her for her goodly rearing. 
And threatens these our towers with . . . God avert it 1 
lEleoc Should the Qods give them what they plan 
'gainst UB, 
Then thoy, with those their godless boastings high. 
Would periah shamefully and utterly. 
And for this man of Aroady thou tell'at of, 
"We have a man who boasta not, hut hia hnnd 
Sees tho right thing to do ; — Actor, of him *" 

I named but now the brother, — who no tongue 
Divorced from deeda will ever let within 
Our gates, to spread and multiply our ilia. 
Nor Ji'ii who bears upon hia foeman'a shield 
The image of the hateful venomed beast ; 
But she without shall hlam.e him as he tries 
To take her in, when she beneath our walla 
Gets sorely bruised and hattored.' And herein, 
If the Gods will, I prophet true shall prove. 

Clior. Thy words thrill through my breast J 
My hair stands all on end. 
To hear the boastings great 

Of those who sp«ak great things "" 

Unholy. May the Gods 
Destroy them in oar land I 
Afeas. A sisth I tell of, one of noblest mood, 
Amphiaraoa, seer and warrior famed ; 
He, stationed at tho Homoloian gates, 
had, of ccm»p, a Bp«^ m 

vho bOTE it Ui^ enten&l to rentw the old days w] 
tEflipiis hud orerRorao had liUil wnsto their city. 
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Eeproves the mighty Tydeiis witli sharp woi'da 
As ' miirderer,' and ' troubler of the State,' 
' To Argoa teacher of all direst ilia, 
Erinays' smnpnour,'' ' miirder'H m in inter,' 
Whose counsels led Adrastos to these ills. 
*And at thy brother Polyneites glancing 
With eyes uplifted for his father's fate, 
And ending, twice he syllabled his imine,^ 
And called him, and thus speaketh with Ms lipa :— 
" A goodly deed, und pleasant to the Oud«, 
Noble for aff«r age to hear and tell, 
Thy father's city and thy country's Gods 
To waste through might of mercenary host ! 
And how shall Justice stay thy mother's tears P ' 
And how, when conquered, shall thy fatherland, 
Laid waste, become a true ally to thee :' 
As for myseK, I shall that land make rich,' 
A prophet buried in a foeman's soil ; 
To anns ! I look for no inglorious death." 
So spake the prophet, bearing full-orbed shield 
Wrought all of bronze, no ensign on that orb. 
He wishes to be just, and not to seem,' 
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Heaping full harvest from hia eoul'a deep fiuTows, 
Whence over new and noble counsels spring, 
I hid thee send defenders wise and hrave 
Ag&iuBt him. Dread is he who fooi's the Gods. 

Eteoe. !Fio on the chance that brings the righteous n 
CloBe-mated with the ungodly I In all deeds 
Nought is there worse than evil fellowship, 
A. crop men should not reap. Death still ia found 
The harvest of the field of frenzied prido ; 
For either hath the godly man embarked 
"With sailors hot in insolence and guile,' 
And perished with the race the Gods did loatho ; 
Or just himself, with citizene who wrong 
The stranger and are heedless of the Gods, 
iFalling most justly in the self-same snare, 
By God's scourge smitten, shares the common doom. 
And thus this seei I speak of, (Ecleus' son, 
Eightoous, and wise, and good, and reverent, 
A mighty prophet, minghng with the godless 
*And men full bold of speech in reason's spite. 
Who take long march to reach a far-off city,* 
If Zeufl so will, shall be hmied down with them. 
And he, I trow, shall not di-uw uigh the gates. 
Not through faint-heart or any vice of mood. 
But well he knows this war shall bring his death, 
If any fruit is found in Loxias' words ; 
And He or holds his speech or speaks in season. 
Yet against him the hero Lasthoues, 
A foe of strangers, at the gates we'll set ; 
Old is hia mind, his body in its prime. 
His eye swiit-footed, and his hand not slow 
To graap the spear from 'neath the ahleld hid bare : ' 
Yet 'tis by God's gift men must win success, 

(I] Ifiliefonner Tcfcrtncc to AriBteideH be admiirpd, "wecuiecaT 
H.Toid seeing- in tliia passjiee aa aUagiim to Tbenuatocl^, lU taa i 
whofle reokleaa ajid democrnuc polity It voa doji^i'oaa ibr the more i 
MmtiTe loader M isBnoi;ite himselt 

(IJ The fir-oSuity, not of Thcbce, but Hades. In the legend of Thebo^ 
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lOr, Hear, ye GodH ! our prayors, 
Our just entroatiea grunt, 
That so our State be blest. 
Turn ye the toils of war 
TJpoa tlio mrading host. 
Outside the walls may Zeua 
With thunder smite them, iow I 
Mei6. The seventh chief then who at the seventli gate 



Etande, 
Thine own, o^ 
What curses ( 
That he the t< 
By herald's ■ 



n brother, I will speak of now, 
1 our State he pouia, and prays " 

vers ascending, and proclaimed 
ice to all the territory. 
And shouting out the captor's praan-cry. 
May so fight with thee, slay, and with thee die ; 
Or driving thee alive, who did'st him wrong, 
Maj' on thee a vengeance ■wreak like in kind. 
So clamours ho, aud bids hia father's Gods, 
His country's guardians, look upon his prujers, 
[And grant them all. So Polyneikes prays.] 
And ha a new and well- wrought shield doth I "ax. 
And twofold sign upon it I'iyeted ; '* 

Por there a woman with a stately tread 
Leads one who seems o. warrior wrought in gold : 
Justice she calls herself, and thus she speaks ; 
" i will being back thia man, and he shau. hatb 
The city and hi3 tatheb's dwelling -place," 
Such are the signs and mo ttoes of those men ; 
And thou, know well whom thou dost mean to send : 
80 thou shalt never blame my heraldinga ; 
And thou thyself know how to ateer the State. 

Eteoc. frenzy-stricken, hated sore of Ooda ! " 

woe-fraught race (my race 1} of CEdipua ! 
Ah me I my £ither'a curse is now fulfilled ; 
But neither is it meet to weep or wail. 
Lest cry more grievous on the issue come. 
Of Polyneikes, same and omen true. 
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We soon shall know wliat way his badge shall end, 

Whether his gold-wrought letters shall restore him, 

His shield's great swelling words with frenzied soul. 

An if great Justice, Zeus's virgin child, 

Euled o'er his words and acts, this might have been ; *^ 

But neither when he left his mother's womb. 

Nor in his youth, nor yet in ripening age, 

Nor wLen his beard was gathered on his chin, 

Did Justice count him meet for fellowship ; 

Nor do I think that she befriends him now 

In this great outrage on his father's land. 

Tea, justly Justice would as falsely named 

Be known, if she with one all-daring joined. 

In this I trust, and I myself will face him : 

Who else could claim a greater right than I ? ''* 

Brother with brother fighting, king with king, 

And foe with foe, I'll stand. Come, quickly fetch 

My greaves that guard against the spear and stones. 

Chor, Nay, dearest friend, thou son of CEdipus, 
Be ye not like to him with that ill name. 
It is enough Cadmeian men should fight 
Against the Argives. That blood may be cleansed ; 
But death so murderous of two brothers born. 
This is pollution that will ne'er wax old. 

Eteoc, If a man must bear evil, let him still ^ 

Be without shame — sole profit that in death. 
[No glory comes of base and evil deeds]. 

Chor. What dost thou crave, my son ? Let no ill fate, 
Frenzied and hot for war, 
Carry thee headlong on ; 
Check the first onset of an evil lust. 

Eteoc» Since God so hotly urges on the matter, 
Let all of Laios' race whom Phoebos hates. 
Drift with the breeze upon Cokytos' wave. 

Chor, An over-fierce and passionate desire 
Stirs thee and pricks thee on 
To work an evil deed 
Of guilt of blood thy hand should never shed. *^ 



Eteoe. Nay, my dear father's curse, in fall-grown Hate, 
Swells on dry eyes that canuot shed a tear, 
And speaks of gain before the after-doom. 
Chor. But ha not thou urged on. The coward's name 
Shall not be thino, for thou 
Hast ordered well thy life. 
Dart-robed Erinnys enters not tho houae, 
Whon at men's hands the Gods 
Accept their sacrifice. 
Eteoc. As for the Gods, they scornod ub long ago. 
And smile hut oa the offeiing of our deaths ; """ 

"What hoots it then on death's doom still to fawn ? 
Chor. Nay do it now, while yet 'tis in thy power ; ' 
Perchance may fortune shift 
With tardy change of mood. 
And come with spirit leas implacable : 
At present fiei-ce and hot 
She waxoth in her rage. 
Eleoc, Yea, fierce and hot the Curse of CEJipua ; 
And all too true theyisiona of the night, 
My father's treasured store distributing. 

Chor. Yield to us women, though thou lov'st us not. 
Meoc. Spoak then what may be done, and be not long. "" 
Chor. Tread not the patli liat to the seventh gate loads. 
Eteoc. Thou shall not bliiat my sharpened edge with 

words. 
Chor. And yet God loves the victory that submits.* 
Eteoc. That word a warrior must not tolerate. 
Glior. Dost thou then haste thy brother's blood to shed ? 
Eleoc, If the Gods grant it, he shall not 'scape harm. 
[_Exewit EriiOCLES, Scout, and Captains. 



Chor. I fear her might who doth this whole house wreck, 
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The Goddess unlike Gods, 
The prophetess of evil all too true, 
The Erinnys of thy father's imprecations, ^ 

Lest she fulfil the curse, 

O'er-wrathful, frenzy-fraught, 

The curse of CEdipus, 

Laying his children low. 

This Strife doth urge them on. 

Aktistboph. I. 

And now a stranger doth divide the lots, 
The Chalyb,^ from the Skythians emigrant. 
The stem distributor of heaped-up wealth. 
The iron that hath assigned them just so much 

Of land as theirs, no more, 

As may sufi&ce for them 

As grave when they shall fall, 

Without or part or lot 

Li the broad-spreading plains. "• 

Stboph. H. 

And when the hands of each 
The other's blood have shed. 
And the earth's dust shall drink 
The black and clotted gore. 
Who then can purify ? 
Who cleanse them from the guilt P 
Ah me ! sorrows new. 
That mingle with the old woes of oui- house I 

Antistroph. n. 

I tell the ancient tale 

Of sin that brought swift doom ; '** 

Till the third age it waits. 

Since Laios, heeding not 

Apollo's oracle, 

(Though spoken thrice to him 

(1) The ' Chalyb stranger ' is the s-word, thought of as taking its nama 
from the Skythian tribe of the Chaljbes, between Colohis and Armeniii, 
and passing through the ThraMans into Greece. 
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In Pytliia's central shrine,) 
That dying childless, he. should save the State. 

Stroph. m. 

But he by those he loved full rashly swayed. 
Doom for himself begat, 

His murderer CEdipus, "• 

Who dared to sow in field 
Unholy, whence he sprang, 
A root of blood-flecked woe. 
Madness together brought 
Bridegroom and bride accursed. 

ANTisTBoru. in. 

And now the sea of evils pours its flood : 

This falling, others rise. 

As with a tiiple crest. 

Which roimd the State's stern roars : 

And but a bulwark slight, 

A tower's poor breadth, defends : ^^ 

And lest the city fall 

With its two kings I fear. 

Stuoph. rv. 
*And that atonement of the ancient curse 

Eeceives fulfilment now ; ^ 
*And when they come, the evils pass not by. 
E'en so the wealth of sea-adventurers, 

When heaped up in excess. 

Leads but to cargo from the stern thrown out.* 

AirrisTaoPH. IV. 

For whom of mortals did the Gods so praise, 

And fellow-worshippers, ""^ 

*And race of those who feed their flocks and herds,^ 

(1) The two brothers, Le., are set at one again, but it is not in the bonds 
of fri^idship, but in those of death. 

(2) The image meets us again in Agam. 980. Here the thought is, that 
a man too ;i^rosperous is like a shi]^ too heavily freighted. He must part 
with a portion of his possession in order to save the rest. Not to part 
with them leads, when the storm rages, to an enforced abandonment and 
ntter loss. 

(8) Another reading- gives— 

" And race of those who crowd the Agora." 
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As much as then they honoured CEdipus, 

Who from our country's bounds 
Had driven the monster, murderess of men ? 

Stboph. V. 

And when too late he knew, 
Ah, miserable man ! his wedlock dire, 

Vexed sore with that dread shame, 

With heart to madness driven. 

He wrought a two-fold ill, 
And with the hand that smote his father's life ''^ 

*Blinded the eyes that might his sons have seen, 

Antistboph. v. 

And with a mind provoked 
By nurture scant, he at his sons did hurl * 

His curses dire and dark, 

(Ah, bitter curses those !) 

That they with spear in hand 
Should one day share their father's wealth ; and I 
Fear now lest swift Erinnys should fulfil them. 

Enter Messenger. 

Mess, Be of good cheer, ye maidens, mother-reared ; 
Our city has escaped the yoke of bondage, "'^ 

The boasts of mighty men are fallen low, 
And this our city in calm waters floats. 
And, though by waves lashed, springs not any leak. 
Our fortress still holds out, and we did guard 
The gates with champions who redeemed their pledge. 
In the six gateways almost all goes well ; 
But the seventh gate did King Apollo choose,' 

(1) This seems to have been one form of the legends as to the cause of 
the curse which CEdipus had launched upon his soils. An. alternative 
rendering is— 

And with a mind enraged 
At thought of what they were whom he had reared. 
He at his sons did hurl 
His curses tlire and dark. 

(2) Se.f when Eteocles fell, ApoUo took his place at the seventh gate, 
and turned the tide of war in fEivour of the Thehans. 



Seventh mighty chief, avenging Laioa' want 
^^^ Of counsel on tho sons of CEdipua, 

^^L Ohor, "What new diaaster happens to our city P ' "" 

^^^H Mtea. The city's Baved, but both the royal brothers, . . . 
^^^H OAm". Whop and what of tliem.? I'lndistraughtwithfear, 
^^^^ Mess. Be calm, and hear : th« sons of CEdipns, .... 
^^^H Clior. Oh wretched me ! a prophet I of ill ! 
^^^^P MesB. Slain by each other, earth has drunk their blood. 
^^^K Ckor. Came they to that P 'Tia dire ; yet tell it me. 
^^^^1 Mess. Too true, by brother's hand our chiefs are slain. 
^^^B Chor. Wbat, did the brother's hands tlie brother slayp 
^^^K Mesg. No doubt is there that they are laid in duet, 
^^r Chor. Thus was thero then a common fata for both P 
Meea, *Tea, it lays low the whole ill-fated race. 
Gkor. These things give cause for gladneaa and for 



Seeing that our city prospers, and our lords, 

The generals twain, with well-wrought Skythian steel, 

Have shared between them all their store of goods. 

And now shall have their portion in a grave, 

Borne on, as spake their father's grievoua curse.* 

Meaa. [The city's saved, but of the brother-kings 
The earth has drunk tho blood, each slain by each.] 
Chitr. Great Zeus ! and ye, O Gods I 

Guardians of this our town, 

"Who save in very deed 

The towers of Cadmoa old, ' 

Shall I rejoice and shout 

Over the happy ohanc« 

That freea our State from harm ; 

Or weep that ill-starred pair. 
The war-chiefa, childless and most miserable, 

Who, true to that ill name 
Of Polyneikes, died in impious mood, 

Contending overmuch P 



» 



(1) I follov in this dialogue the atrangement irhiiih Foley ndoptsfroi 

£) Tbeie uenu an intaitiDnsl ambignltf. The; ojii " bome oD,' liu 
Bi the Doipses of the dead lire borne to the BepulchFe. 
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Btboph. 

Oil dark, and all too true 
That curse of CEdipus and all his race/ 
An evil chill is falling on my heart, •^ 

And, like a Thyiad wild, 
Over his grave I sing a dirge of grief, 
Hearing the dead have died by evil fate, 

Each in foul bloodshed steeped ; 
Ah me ! Ill-omened is the spear*s accord.* 

Aktistboph. 

It hath wrought out its end. 
And hath not failed, that prayer the father poured ; 
And Laios' reckless counsels work till now : 

I fear me for the State ; 
The oracles have not yet lost their edge ; ^^ 

O men of many sorrows, ye have wrought 

This deed incredible ; 
Not now in word come woes most lamentable. 

[-4« the Chorus are B'peahingy the bodies of Eteocles 

and P0LYNEIKES~ are brought in solemn procession by 

Theban Citizens. 

Epodb. 

Yea, it is all too clear. 
The herald's tale of woe comes full in sight ; 
Twofold our cares, twin evils bom of pride. 

Murderous, with double doom, 
Wrought unto full completeness all these ills. 

What shall I say ? What else 
Are they than woes that make this house their home P 
But oh ! my friends, ply, ply with swif fc, strong gale. 
That even stroke of hands upon your head,* ^^ 

(1) Not here the curse uttered by CEdipus, but that which rested on 
him and all his kin. There is possibly an allusion to the curse which 
Felops is said to have uttered against Laios when he stole his son Chry- 
sippos. Comp. V. 837. 

(2) As in y. 763, we read of the brothers as made one in death, so now 
of the concord which is wrought out by conflict, the concord, i.e., of the 
^ave. 

(3) The Chorus are called on to change their character, and to pass 
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In funeral order, sucli as evermore 

O'er Acheron sends on 
*That bark of State, dark-rigged, accursed its voyage, 
Which nor Apollo visits nor the sun,^ 

On to the shore unseen, 

The resting-place of all. 
[IsMENE and Antigone are seen approaching in mourn ^ 

ing garmentSy followed by a procession of women waiU 

ing and lamenting.'] 
For see, they come to bitter deed called forth, 
Ismene and the maid Antigone, 

To wail their brothers* fall ; 

With little doubt I deem. 
That they will pour from fond, deep-bosomed breasts 

A worthy strain of grief : 

But it is meet that we. 

Before we hear their cry, ••• 

Should utter the harsh hymn Erinnys loves, 

And sing to Hades dark 

The Paean of distress. 

ye, most evil-fated in your kin, 

Of all who gird their robes with maiden's band, 

1 weep and wail, and feigning know I none. 

That I should fail to speak 
My sorrow from my heart. 

Stsoph. L 

Semi-Chor. A. Alas ! alas ! 
Men of stern mood, who would not list to friends, 

Unwearied in all ills, •™ 

from the attitude of Emppliants, with outstretched arms, to that of 
mourners at a funeral, beating- on their breasts. But, pernaps, the call 
is addressed to the mourners who are seen approaching with Ismene and 
Antigone. 

(1) The thought is drawn from the tAeoru or pilgrim-ship, which went 
with snow-white sails, and accompanied by joyful peeans, on a solemn 
mission from Athens to Delos. In contrast with this tyi>e of joy, .Slschylos 
draws the picture of the boat of Charon, whicn passes over the 

gloomy pool accompanied by the sighs and gestures of bitter lamentation, 
o, in the old Attic legend, the ship that annually carried seven youths 
and maidens to the Minotaur of Crete was conspicuous for its black 
sails. 
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Seizing your father's house, wretched ones 
With the spear's murderous point. 
Semi'Chor. B, Yea, wretched they who found a 
wretched doom, 
With hayoc of the house. 

Antibtboph. X. 

Flemi-Chor, A, Alas ! alas ! 
Ye who laid low the ancient walls of home. 

On sovereignty, ill won. 
Your eyes have looked, and ye at last are brought 
To concord by the sword. 
Semt'Chor, B, Yea, of a truth, the curse of CEdipus ^ 
Erinnys dread fulfils. 

Stboph. n. 

Semi'Chor. A, Yea, smitten through the heart. 
Smitten through sides where flowed the blood of brothers. 
Ah me ! ye doomed of God ! 
Ah me ! the curses dire 
Of deaths ye met with each at other's hands ! 
Semt'Chor, B, Thou tell'st of men death-smitten 
through and through. 
Both in their homes and lives, 
With wrath beyond all speech, ^^ 

And doom of discord fell. 
That sprang from out the curse their father spake. 

AimsTBOPH. n. 

Semi'Chor, A. Yea, through the city runs 
A wailing cry. The high towers wail aloud ; 
Wails all the plain that loves her heroes well ; 
And to their children's sons 
The wealth will go for which 
The strife of those ill-starred ones brought forth death. 
Semi'Chor, B, Quick to resent, they shared their for- 
tune so, 
That each like portion won ; 
*Nor can their friends regard 
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Their umpire without blame ; *^ 

Nor is our voice in thanks to Ares raised. 

Stboph. m. 
Semi'Chor, A, By the sword smitten low, 
Thus are they now ; 
By the sword smitten low, 
There wait them . . . Nay, 
Doth one perchance ask what P 
Shares in their old ancestral sepulchres. 

Semt-Chor, B, *The sorrow of the house is borne to 
them 
By my heart-rending wail. 
Mine own the cries I pour ; 
Mine own the woes I weep, 
Bitter and joyless, shedding truest tears ®'" 

From heart lliat faileth, even as they fall, 
For these two kingly chiefs. 

Antistbovh. TTT, 

Semi'Chor, A, Yes; one may say of them. 

That wretched pair, 

That they much ill have wrought 

To their own host ; 

Tea, and to alien ranks 
Of many nations fallen in the fray. 
Semi-Chor, B, Ah! miserable she who bare those twain, 

'Bove all of women born 

Who boast a mother's name ! ^^ 

Taking her son, her own, 

As spouse, she bare these children, and they both, 
By mutual slaughter and by brothers* hands, 

Have found their end in death. 

Stboph. IV. 

Semi'Chor, A, Yes; of the same womb boru, and 
doomed both, 
* Not as friends part, they fell, 
In strife to madness pushed 
In this their quarrel's end. 

G 
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Semi'Chor, B, The quarrel now is hushed, 
And in the ensanguined earth their lives are blent ; ^^ 

Full near in blood are they. 

Stern umpire of their strifes 
Has been the stranger from beyond the sea,* 
Fresh from the furnace, keen and sharpened steel. 

Stern, too, is Ares found. 

Distributing their goods. 
Making their father's curses all too true. 

Antistboph. IV. 

Serai- CTior, A, At last they have their share, ah, 
wretched ones ! 
Of burdens sent from God. •*" 

And now. beneath them lies 

A boundless wealth of earth. 

Semi'Chor, B. ye who your own race 
Have made to burgeon out with many woes I 
Over the end at last 
The brood of Curses raise 
Their shrill, sharp cry of lamentation loud. 
The race being put to flight of utmost rout. 
And At^'s trophy stands, 
Where in the gates they fell ; 
And Fate, now both are conquered, rests at last. 
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Enter Antigone and Tsmene, followed hy mourning 

maidens.^ 

Ant» Thou wast smitten, and thou smotest. 

Tsm, Thou did'st slaughter, and wast slaughtered. 

(1) The *Chalyb,' or iron sword, which the Hellenes had imiwrted 
from the Skythians. Comp. w. 70, 86. 

(2) The lyrical, operatic character of Greek tragedies has to be borne in 
mind as we read passages like that which follows. They we e not meant 
to be read. Uttered in a passionate recitative, accompanied by expres- 
sive action, they probably formed a very effective element in the actual 
representation of the tragedy. We may look on it as the only extant 
specimen of the kind of wailing which was characteristic of Eastern 
bnrials, and which was slowly passing away in Greece under the influence 
of a hig'her culture. The early fondness of iEschylos for a finaU of this 
natm-e is seen also inThe Persians^ and in a more solemn and subdued 
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Ant, Thou with spear to death did'st smite him. 
Ism, Thou with spear to death wast smitten. 
Ant, Oh, the woe of all your labours I 
Ism, Oh, the woe of all ye suffered ! 
Ant. Pour the cry of lamentation. 
Ism, Pour the tears of bitter weeping. 
Ant, There in death thou liest prostrate. 
Ism, Having wrought a great destruction. 
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Stboph. 

Ant, Ah ! my mind is crazed with wailing. 

Ism. Yea, my heart within me groaneth. 

Ant, Thou for whom the city weepeth ! 

Ism. Thou too, doomed to all ill-fortune ! 

Ant. By a loved hand thou hast perished. 
^Ism, And a loved form thou hast slaughtered. 

Ant. Double woes are ours to tell of. 

Ism. Double woes too ours to look on. 

Ant, * Twofold sorrows from near kindred. 

Ism, * Sisters we by brothers standing. 

Ant. Terrible are they to tell of. 

Ism, Terrible are they to look on. 

Chor, Ah me, thou Destiny, 
Giver of evil gifts, and working woe, 
And thou dread spectral form of (Edipus, 
And swarth Erinnys too, 
A mighty one art thou. 

AjmsifiOPH. 
Ant. Ah me ! ah me ! woes dread to look on • . . 
Ism. Ye showed to me, returned from exile. 
Ant, Not, when he had slain, returned he. 
Ism, Nay, he, saved from exile, perished. 
Ant, Yea, I trow too well, he perished. 
Ism. And his brother, too, he murdered. 
Ant. Woefal, piteous, are those brothers ! 

form, in the Eiimenides. The feeling that there was somethin? barbaric 
in these outward displays of jrrief, snowed itself alike in the legislation of 
Solon, and the eloquence of Pericles. 
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Ism, Woeful, piteous, all they suffered ! 

Ant, Woes of kindred wrath enkindling ! 

/sm. Saturate with threefold horrors I 

Ant, Terrible are they to tell of. 

Ism, Terrible are they to look on. 



jOhor^ Ah me, tlkou Destiny, 
river^of evil gifts, land stemVof 
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Giver^of eVil gifts, I and stemWf soulj 
And thou dread spectral form of CEdipus, 

And swarth Erinnys too, 

A mighty one art thou. 

Epoob. 

Ant, Thou, then, by foil trial knowest • • • 
lam. Thou, too, no whit later learning. . • • 
Ant, When thou cam'st back to this city.^ • • • 
lam, Eival to our chief in warfare. 
Ant. Woe, alas I for all our troubles I 
Ism, Woe, alas ! for all our evils ! 
Ant, Evils fallen on our houses ! 
Ism, Evils fallen on our country ! 
Ant, And on me before all others. . . . 
Ism, And to me the future waiting. . . , 
Ant, Woe for those two brothers luckless I 
Ism, King Eteocles, our leader ! 
Ant, Oh, before all others wretched I 
j.8m, • • • . . 

Ant, Ah, by At^ frenzy-stricken ! ^ 

Ism, Ah, where now shall they be buried ? 
Ant, There where grave is highest honour. 
Ism, Ah, the woe my father wedded ! 

Enter a Herald. 

Eer, 'Tis mine the judgment and decrees to publish 
Of this Cadmeian city's counsellors : 
It is decreed Eteocles to honour. 
For his goodwill towards this land of ours, ^^^° 

(1) Here, and perhaps thronghont, we must think of Antif^ne as 
addressing and looking on the corpse of Polyneikes, Ismene on that of 
Eteocles. 



With eoemly burial, such as friend may olaim ; 

For watdiiig off onr foes te oourted death ; 

Pure aa regards his country's holy thingB, 

SlamelesB he died where death the young beeeouie ; 

This then I'm ordered to proclaim of him. 

But for his brother's, Polyneikes' corpsB, 

To cast it out unburied, prey for dogs. 

As working havoa on Oadmeian land, 

Unless some God had hindered by the epear 

Of this our prince ; ' and he, though dead, shall gain '' 

The curae of all his father's Gods, whom he 

IPointing to POLYNEIKES. 

With alien host dishonouring, sought to take 

Our city. Him by ravenous birds interred 

Ingloriously, they sentence to receive 

His full deserts ; and none may take in hand 

To heap up there a tomb, aor honour him 

With Bhrill-voicod wailiuge ; but he still must lie. 

Without the meed of burial by his frionds. 

So do the high Cadmeian powers decree. 

Ant. And I those rulers of Cadm.eians tell,' "" 

That if no other care to bury him, 
I will inter him, facing all the risk. 
Burying my brother : nor am I ashamed 
To thwart the State in rank disloyalty ; 
Strange power there is m ties of blood, that we, 
Born of woe-laden mother, sire ill-starred, 
Are bound by : therefore of thy full free-will. 
Share thou, ray soul, in woes he did not will, 
Thou hving, he being dead, with sister's heart. 
And this I say, no wolves with raveoing raaw, 



11) Perhape— 



ie God had rtODd ogidiiBt the e 



anJTUtt 



DohleHt of his tre^edleA. The denial of hnrial, it vt 

eui -~i looked on ca not merely an infligaily gad out. .„_ 

le feelingv of the living, but ae depriving the eonlH of the d^d 



Shall tear his flesh — Ho ! no ! let none think that 1 
For tomb and burial I will scheme for him, "^ 

Though I be but weak -woman, bringing earth 
Within my byBsine raiment's fold, and so 
Myself wiU bury him ; let no Taan think 
(I saj't again) aught else. Take heart, my poul 1 
Thara BboU not fail the meana effectual. 
Srr. I bid thee not defy the State in this. 
Ant. I bid thee not proclHim vain words to me. 
Her. Stem is the people now, with yictoiy flusliod. 
Ant. Stern let them be, he shall not tombless lie. 
Ser. And wilt thou honour whom the State doth 

loathe P 
Ant. * Yea, from the Gods ho gets an honour due.' '™" 
Ser. It was not so tUI he this land attacked. 
Ant, Ho, Buffering evil, eyiL would repay. 
Ser. Not against one his arms were turned, but all. 
Ant, Strife is the last of Gods to end disputes : 
Him I will bury ; talk no more of it. 

Sfr. Choose for thyself then, I forbid the deed, 
Clior. Alas ! alas ! alaa ! 

Te haughty boasters, race-deHtroying, 

Now PateH and now Eiinnyes, smiting 

The sons of (Edipua, yo slew them, 

With a root-and-branch destruction. '"''' 

What shall I then do, what suffer ? 

What shall I devise in counsel P 

How Bho\ild I dare nor to weep thee, 

Nor escort thee to the burial P 

But I tremble and I shrink from 

All the terrors which they threatened, 

They who are my fellow -ti 

(11 The worda an obecnre enongli, the poi 
— 1.....1.-. --itimnie hen. — ■- ''■- *—■ — 
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I tbem in another eense. as (lutug-h all 
1 Ihc Ooda had been defeat, and dsiUi, 
lil^- Another r^nderiDg, hoverer, t 
- Yea, BO (he Goda ba-ve done liritb hoc 
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Many mourners thou {looking to the bier of 
Eteocles) shalt meet with; . 

But he, lost one, unlamented, 

With his sister's wailing only 

Passeth. Who with this complieth ? 
Semi'Chor, A, Let the city doom or not doom 

Those who weep for Polyneikes ; 

We will go, and we will bury, '*"*• 

Maidens we in sad procession ; 

For the woe to all is common. 

And our State with voice uncertain, 

Of the claims of Eight and Justice ; 

Hither, thither, shifts its praises. 
Semi-Chor. B, We will thus, our chief attending, 

Speak, as speaks the State, our praises : 

Of the claims of Eight and Justice ; ^ 

For next those the Blessed Eulers, 

And the strength of Zeus, he chiefly 

Saved the city of Cadmeians 

From the doom of fell destruction, 

From the doom of whelming utter, 

In the flood of alien warriors. 
\^Ex€unt Antigone and Semi- Chorus A.^ fol- 
lowing the corpse of Polyneikes ; Ismene 
and Semi- Chorus B. that of Eteocles. 

(1} The words are probably a protest against the changeableness of 
the Athenian dernoat a& /te^ji iifpecially in their treatment of Aristeidt'i. 
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AROUMENT. 

In the old timey when Cronos was sovereign of the Gods, Zeus, 
whom he had begotten^ rose up against him, and the Gods were 
divided in their counsels, some, the Titans ehiejly, siding with 
the father, and some with the son. And Frometheus, the son 
of Earth or Themis, though one of the Titans, supported 2kus, 
as did also Okeanos, and hy his counsels Zeus obtained the 
victory, and Cronos was chained in Tartaros, and the Titans 
buried under mountains, or kept in bonds in Hades, And then 
Frometheus, seeing the miseries of the race of men, of whom 
Zeus took little heed, stole tfte fire which till then had belonged 
to none but Hephaestos and was used only for the Gods, and 
gave it to mankind, and taught them many arts whereby tluir 
wretchedness was lessened. But Zeus being wroth with Fro- 
metheus for this deed, sent Hephcestos, with his two helpers, 
Strength and Force, to fetter him to a rock on Caueasos, 

And in yet another story was the cruelty of the Gods made 
known. For Zeus loved lo, the daughter of Inachos, king of 
Argos, and she was haunted by visions of the night, telling her 
of his passion, and she told her father thereof. And Inachos, 
sending to the God at Delphi, was told to drive lo forth from 
her home. And Zeus gave her the horns of a cow, and Hera, 
who hated her because she was dear to Zeus, sent with her a 
gadfly that stung her, and gave her no rest, and drove her over 
many lands. 

Note.— The play is believed to have been the second of a Trilogy, of 
which the first was Prometheus ike Fire-giver, and the third Promethfius 
Unbound, 



promethefs. 
Okeanos. 
Hepilsstos. 
Hermes. 

ISXRENGTJr, 

FORCK. 

Ciiorus of Ocean NympU, 
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SCENE. — Skythia, on the heights of Caucasos, The 
Euxine seen in the distance. 

Enter Heph^stos, Strength, and Foece, leading 
Prometheus in chains} 

Strength. Lo ! to a plain, earth's boundary remote, 
We now are come, — the tract as Skythian known, 
A desert inaccessible : and now, 
Hephaestos, it is thine to do the bests 
The Father gave thee, to these lofty crags 
To bind this crafty trickster fast in chains 
Of adamantine bonds that none can break ; 
For he thy choice flower stealing, the bright glory 
Of fire that all arts spring from, hath bestowed it 
On mortal men. And so for fault like this 
He now must pay the Oods due penalty, 
That he may leam to bear the sovereign rule " 

Of Zeus, and cease from his philanthropy. 

Hefph. Strength, and thou, Force, the best of Zeus, 
As far as touches you, attains its end. 
And nothing hinders. Yet my courage fails 

(1) The scene seems at first an exception to the early conventional rule, 
which forbade the introduction of a third actor on the Greek stage. But 
it has been noticed that (1) Force does not speak, and (2) Prometheus 
does not speak tUl Strength and Force have retired, and that it is there- 
fore probable that the whole work of nailing is done on a lay figure or 
effigy of some kind, and that one of the two who had before taken part in 
the dialogue then speaks behind it in the character of Prometheus. So 
the same actor must have appeared in succession as Okeanos, lo, and 
Hermes. 
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To bind a God of mine own kin by force 
To this bare rock where tempests wildly sweep ; 
And yet I needs must muster courage for it : 
'Tis no slight thing the Father's words to scorn, 

thou of Themis [to Prometheus] wise in counsel son, 
Full deep of purpose, lo ! against my will,^ 

1 fetter thee against thy will with bonds 

Of brolize that none can loose, to this lone height, *" 

Where thou shalt know nor voice nor face of man. 

But scorching in the hot blaze of the sun, 

Shalt lose thy skin's fair beauty. Thou shalt long 

For starry-mantled night to hide day's sheen, 

For sun to melt the rime of early dawn ; 

And evermore the weight of present ill 

Shall wear thee down. Unborn as yet is he 

Who shfill release thee : this the fate thou gain'st 

As due reward for thy philanthropy. 

For thou, a God not fearing wrath of Gods, 

In thy transgression gav'st their power to men ; •* 

And therefore on this rock of little ease 

Thou still shalt keep thy watch, nor lying down. 

Nor knowing sleep, nor ever bending knee ; 

And many groans and wailings profitless 

Thy lips shall utter ; for the mind of Zeus 

Eemains inexorable. Who holds a power 

But newly gained ' is ever stem of mood. 

Strength, Let be ! Why linger in this idle pity P 
Why dost not hate a God to Gods a foe. 
Who gave thy choicest prize to mortal men ? 

ffeph. Strange is the power of kin and intercourse.^ 

(1) Prometheus {Forethought) is the son of Themis [Sight) the second 
occupant of the Pythian Oracle [Eumen. v. 2.) His sympathy with man 
leads him to impart the gift which raised them out of savage animal life, 
and for this Zeus, who appears throughout the play as a hard taskmaster, 
sentences him to fetters. Hepheestos, from ■ hom this fire had been 
stolen, has a touch of pity for him. Strength, who comes as the servant, 
not of Hepheestos, but of Zeus himself, acts, as such, with merciless cruelty. 

(2) The generalised statement refers to Zeus, as having but recently 
expelled Cronos from his throne in Heaven. 

(3) Hepheestos, as the great fire-worker, had taught Prometheus to use 
the fire which he afterwards bestowed on men. 
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Strength. I own it ; yet to slight the Father's words, *° 
How may that be ? Is not that fear the worse ? 

Heph, Still art thou ruthless, full of savagery. 

Strength.. There is no help in weeping over him ; 
Spend not thy toil on things that profit not. 

Heph, handicraft to me intolerable ! 

Strength. Why loath' st thou it P Of these thy present 
griefs 
That craft of thine is not one whit the caupe. 

Heph. And yet I would some other had that skill. 

Stre7vgth. *A11 things bring toil except for Gods to 
reign ; ^ 
For none but Zeus can boast of fi'eedora true. *° 

Heph. Too well I see the proof, and gainsay not. 

Strength. Wilt thou not speed to fix the chains on him, 
Lest He, the Father, see thee loitering here ? 

Heph. Well, here the handcufis thou may'st see pre- 
pared. 

Strength. In thine hands take him. Then with all thy 
might 
Strike with thine hammer ; nail him to the rocks. 

Heph. The work goes on, I ween, and not in vain. 

Strength. Strike harder, rivet, give no whit of ease : 
A wondrous knack has he to find resource. 
Even where all might seem to baffle him. 

Heph. Lo ! this his arm is fixed inextricably. ^ 

Strength. Now rivet thou this other fast, that he 
May learn, though sharp, that he than Zeus is duller. 

Heph. No one but he could justly blame my work. 

Strength. Now drive the stem jaw of the adamant 
wedge 
Eight through his chest with all the strength thou hast. 

Heph. Ah me ! Prometheus, for thy woes I groan. 

Strength. Again, thou'rt loth, and for the foes of Zeus 
Thou groanest : take good heed to it lest thou 
Ere long with cause thyself commiserate. 

Heph. Thou see'st a sight unsightly to our eyes. 
(1) Perhaps, " All might is ours except o'er Gods to nilo." 
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Strength. I see this man obtainiDg his deserts : "" 

Nay, cast thy breast-chains round about his ribs. 

H^h. I must needs do it. Spare thine o'er much bid- 
ding; 
Go thou below and rivet both his legs.^ 

Strength. Nay, I will bid thee, urge thee to thy work. 
Heph. There, it is done, and that with no long toil. 
Strength. Now with thy full power fix the galling 
fetters : 
Thou hast a stem overlooker of thy work. 

H^h. Thy tongue but utters words that match thy 

form.* 
Strength, Choose thou the melting mood; but chide 
not me 
For my self-will and wrath and ruthlessness. ^ 

H&ph. Now let us go, his limbs are bound in chains. 
Strength, Here then wax proud, and stealing what 
belongs 
To the Gk)ds, to mortals give it. What can they 
Avail to rescue thee from these thy woes ? 
Falsely the Gods have given thee thy name, 
Prometheus, Forethought ; forethought thou dost need 
To free thyself from this rare handiwork. 

[Eoceunt Hepblsistos, Strength, and Force, 
leaving Prometheus on the rock. 
Frtym.^ Thou firmament of God, and swift-winged 
winds, 
Ye springs of rivers, and of ocean waves 
That smile innumerous ! Mother of us all, ^ 

Earth, and Sun's all-seeing eye, behold, 

1 pray, what I a God from Gods endure. 

(1) The words indicate that the effigy of Promethexis, now nailed to the 
rock, was, as being that of a Titan, of colossal size. 

(2) The touch is characteristic as showing that here, as in the Emnenidesy 
^schylos relied on the horribleness of the masks, as part of the machinery 
01 his plays. 

(3) The silence of Prometheus up to this point was partly, as has been 
said, consequent on the conventional laws of the Greek drama, but it is 
also a touch of supreme insight into the hcit^ic temper. In the presence 
of his torturers, the Titan will not utter even a groan. When they are 
gone, he appeals to the sympathy of Nature. 



Behold in what foul cas« 

I for ten thouBand years 

Shall struggle in my woe. 

In these unseemly chains. 
Buch doom the new-made Monarch of the Blest 

Hath now deyisod for me. 
Woe, woe ! The present and the onooming pang 

I wail, as I search out 
The place and hour when end of all these ills 

Shall dawn on me at last. 
"What say I ? All too clearly I foreaeo 
The thiuga that come, and nought of pain shaU ho 
By me anlooked-for ; but I needa must bear 
My destiny as host I may, knowing well 
The might resistless of Necessity. 
And neither may I speak of this my fate, 
Xor hold my peace. For I, poor I, through giving 
Great gifts to mortal men, am prisoner made 
In these fast fetters ; yea, in fonnel stalk ' 
I snatched the hidden spring of stolen fire, \ 
"Which ia to men a teacher of all arts, i 

Their chief resource. And now this penalty I 
Of that offence I pay, fast riveted 
In chains beneath the open firmament. i 

Ha ! ha ! "What now P 
What sound, what odour floats inTisibly P * 
Is it of God or man, or blending both ? 
And has one come to this remotest rock 
To look upon my woea ? Oi what wills he f 

(1) Tlie legezid is from Heslod. (Theagoti.v-Sej.) Tbe fennel, or wrUr^ 
MemB to bate been a Urpe nmbeUiEercrna plBnC, with a large stem llll«d 
Vith & sort cif pith, vhlcn vha used vhun diy aa tinker, Btnlkfi were mr- 
ried Bs wandji {the t^WTflf] Itytlie men njid vamen wbo jdiued In Bacehn- 
nalian pmceBBionB. In raDdorn. botany, tho oajno Is mvcn to the pluit 
vhioh produces Asafojtida, and ttke stem of which, from ita reRineua 
ohAfaoter. would bum freelv, and so aonatd; itself intb tbe Promethenn 
mytii. On the other hand, the Narthes ABiifa>tida ia fonad at praaent 
imlr in Tenia, ASghnsistan, and the Pnnjaiib. 

(S) The amm nympha, like other divine onea. wonld be snoicted -with 
•mbroaial onguents, and the odonr wnnld he. woffod before thorn bj' the 
nwUinf of their winos. This too we may think of as part of the "Bto^ 
■amu" of the play. j t ~6 



^^^V Cehold me bound, a God to avil doomed, 

^^^1 The foe of Zeus, and held 

^^^H In hatred by oU Oods 

^^^P Who tread the courta of Zens: 

^^^1 And this for my great lore, 

^^^H Too gi^at, for mortal men. 

^^^^ Ah. me ! what rustling sounds 

^^1 Hoar I of birds not far P 

^^^F With the hght whirr of wings 

^^ The air i-o-eclioath : 

F AU that draws nigh to me is cause of fear.' 



Enter Chorus of Ocean Nymphs, 



Chor. Nay, feat thou nougM: in love 

AU our array of wings 

In eager race hath come 
To tliis high peak, full hardly gaining o'er 

Out Father's mind and will ; 
And the swift-rushing breezes bore me on : 
For lo ! the echoing sound of blows on iron 
Pierced to our cave's recess, and put to flight 

My shamefast modesty. 
And I in unsh.od haste, on winged car. 

To thee ruahed hitherward. 
Prom. Ah me ! ah me I 

Offspring of Tethya bleat with many a child, 
■Daughters of Old Okcanoa that rolls 
Bound all the earth with never-sleeping stream 

Behold ye me, and aee 

With what chains fettered fast, 
I on the topmost crags of this ravine 
Shall keep my sentry-post unenviable. 
Chor. I see it, Prometheus, and u mist 



(1) The wordB a 



le terror only. ' 
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|. Df fear and full of tears comes o'er mine eyea, 

Thy frame beholding thus, ■ 

■Wriibiiig oa these higli rocfca '" 

In adamantine ills. 
I New pilots now o'er high Olympoa rule, 

And with new-fashioned laws 

Zeus raigne, down-trampling right, 
I And all the ancient powers He sweeps away. 

From. Ah ! would that 'noath the Earth, 'neath Hadea 

•Home of the dead, far down to Tartaros "° 

\ TJnfethomahle He ia fetters fast 

In wrath had hurled me down : 
So neitlier had a God 
[ Hor any other mocked at these my woes ; 
f But now, the wretched plaything of the winds, 
I 1 suffer ilia at which my foea rejoice. 
Chor. Nay, which of all the Gods 
[b bo hard-hearted as to joy in this ? 
I Who, ZeuB excepted, doth not pity ties 
In these thine ills ? But He, 
Buthless, with soul unbent, 
I Subdues the heavenly host, nor will He cease ' ™ 

[ Until hia heart be satiate with power, 
Or somo oao seize with subtle stratagem 
Hie BOTrau might that so reaistlesB seemed. 
From. Nay, of a truth, though put to eyil shame. 
In massive fetters bound. 
The Huler of the Gods 
Bhall yet have need of me, yes, e'en of me. 
To tell the counsel new 
That seeks to strip from him 
His sceptre and his might of sovereignty. 

(I] H«^ afl ttLTOnglioiit tho p1^, the poet ptita Ulto tli^MOatfa of Ijii 
*>7nianj ptrsotm words which murf ha™ seemed to the devmtcr Athe- 
■dime SMrilcgiotH Eaaaea to ooU for ud indictment bafora the Aniopania. 
But the Bnal play of the^riiiogy mme, we may believe, as the BumMidMclid 
tn itfl ttiTTu nfl a rwonciliatleD of the coufiictiiig thougbtA that rifleln 
men^B mindfl out of the eeeiniDf auomAliea of the world. 
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In vain will He with words 
Or suasion's honeyed charms *** 

Sooth me, nor will I tell 
Through fear of his stem threats, 
Ere He shall set me free 
From these my bonds, and make. 
Of his own choice, amends 
For all these outrages. 
Chor, Full rash art thou, and yield'st 
In not a jot to bitterest form of woe ; 
Thou art o'er-free and reckless in thy speech : 
But piercing fear hath stirred 
My inmost soul to strife ; 
For I fear greatly touching thy distress, 
As to what haven of these woes of thine ^ 

Thou now must steer : the son of Cronos hath 
A stubborn mood and heart inexorable. 
Prom, I know that Zeus is hard. 
And keeps the Eight supremely to himself; 
But then, I trow, He'll be 
Full pliant in his will, 
When He is thus crushed down. 
Then, calming down his mood 
Of hard and bitter wrath, 
He'll hasten unto me. 

As I to him shall haste, '^ 

For friendship and for peace. 
Chor, Hide it not from us, tell us all the tale : 
For what offence Zeus, having seized thee thus. 
So wantonly and bitterly insults thee ; 
If the tale hurt thee not, inform thou us. 

Prom. Painful are these things to me e'en to speak : 
Painful is silence ; everywhere is woe. 
For when the high Gods fell on mood of wrath. 
And hot debate of mutual strife was stirred. 
Some wishing to hurl Cronos from his throne. 
That Zeus, forsooth, might reign ; while others strove, 
Eager that Zeus might never rule the Gods : '^^ 



Then I, full strongly seeking to persuade 

The Titans, yea, the sona of Heaven, and Earth, 

Failed of my purpose. Scorning subtle arts, 

With counsels Tioleat, they thought that they 

By force would gain full easy masteiy. 

Hut then not once or twice my mother Themis 

And Earth, one form though hearing many names,' 

Had prophesied the future, how 'twould run, 

That not by strength nor yet by yiolence, 

But guile, should those who prospered gain the day. 

And when in my words I this counael gave. 

They deigned not e'en to glanoe at it at all. 

And then of all that ofi'ered, it seemed best 

To join my mother, and of m.ine own will. 

Not against his will, take my side with Zeus, 

And by my counsela, mine, the dark deep pit 

Of Tartaros the ancient Cronos holds, 

Himsolf and his allies. Thus profiting 

By mo, the mighty ruler of the Gods 

Repays me with these evil penalties : 

for somehow this disease in sovereignty 

Inheres, of never trusting to one's friends.* 

And since ye ask mo under what pretence 

He thus maltreats me, I will show it you: 

For soon as Ha upon his father's throne 

Had sat secure, forthwith to divers Gods 

Ho divers gifta distributed, and his realm 

Began to order. But of mortal mon 

He took no heed, but purposed ntterly ** 

To crush their race and plant another new; 

And, I excepted, none dared cross his will ; 

But I did dare, and mortal men I freed 

From passing on. to Hades thunder-stricken ; 

li) Tho WDtda lean it ancertajn -wlielher Thflmls £b identlfled with 
Erath, or, as in the E<m,tmia, [v. s,) di=tiiiBoialiBa koia lier. The 'ritatu 
B4 a e\ass, tbeo, cbiJdrEn of OlieJtiios and CLUiuQ, (anotlier name tut 
Land 01 Enrrh,) an the Icindred rather Ihan the hrothr^rn nf FromethenB. 

(2) The generalising wordi here, aa in t, 36, appeal to the Athmf^ i 
i..._j-r_ii .t.. ented 1)7 the vrards l^roBl nnd I^nvuiy. 
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And therefore am I bound beneath these vcea. 

Dreadful to suffer, pitiabia to eee : 

A ad I, who in my pity thought of men 

More than myBelf, have not been worthy doemed 

To gain, hke favour, but all ruthlessly 

I thu3 am chained, foul shame this sight t^ Zeus. 

Cbor. Iron-hearted muat he be and made of rock "" 
Who is not moved, Prometheus, by thy woes : 
Pain could I wish I ne'er had seen such things, 
And, seeing them, am wounded to the heart. 
Frorn. Tea, I am piteous for my friends to see, 
Chor, Did'st thou not go to farther lengths than thia ? 
From. I made men cease from contemplating death.' 
Chor. What medicine did'at thou find for that disease ? 
From. Blind hopes I gaya to live and dwell with 



I 

^^^r Cbor. Great service that thou did'st for morfol men ! 
^^^ From. And more than that, I gave them fire, yea I. ** 
f Clior. Do short-lived men the tiaraing fire possesB F 

I Prom. Yea, and fall many an art they'll learn from it. 

I CUor. And is it then on charges such as these 

1 That Zeus maltreata thee, and no respite gives 

I Of many woes P And has thy pain no end P 

I From, End there is none, esc«pt as pleaaea Him. 

I Chor. How shaU it please F What hope hast thou? 

See' at not 
That thou hast sinned ? Yet to say how thou sinned'st 
Oives me no pleasure, and is pain to thee. 
Well ! let UB leave these things, and, if we may, 
Seek out some means to 'scape from thia thy woe. "^ 

From. 'Tis a light thing for one who has his foot 
, Beyond the reach of evil to exlort 
.J And counsel him who auffera. This to me 
Was all well known. Yea, willing, willingly 

I (1) TbsetBtedeMiibediBtlmtotmeiiwhD "throngh&aiuf dea.Uiani 

r nil their lifCtimB aiilj]™tto bonAage." 'lliM Btate, tbe pajent of all 

- "" - "oslctcd tho alaviBJiBneinMliichBtuBdElighrsd. Prome- 
iting the active intcUcct of man, bestows new poverfl, aev 
hopes, ntiioh &t last divert them Oom that teu. 
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I sinned, nor will deny it. Helping men, 
I for myself found trouble : yet I thought not 
That I 'with such di'eod penalties as these 
Should wither here on these high-towering crags, 
. Iiighting on this lone hill and neighhourless. 
Whertfore wail not for these my present woes, 
But, drawing nigh, my coming fortunes hear. 
That ye may learn the whole tale to the end. 
Nay, hearken, hearken ; show your sympathy 
With him who suffers now. 'Tia thus that woe, 
Wandeidng, now falls on this one, now on that. 
CAw. Not t« unwilling hearers hast thou uttered, 
Prometheus, thy request, 
And now with nimble foot abandoning 

My swiftly mshing car. 
And the pure lethcr, path of birds of heaven, "" 

I will draw near this rough and rocky land. 

For much do I desire 
To hear this tale, full measure, of thy woes. 

Jinter Okeanos, on a ear drawn hy a miiged gryphon. 
Olxan. Lo, I come to thee, Prometheus, 
Beaching goal of diataut journey,^ 
Guiding this my winged coui-ser 
By my will, without a briEile; 
And thy aon'owB moye my pity. 
Force, in part, I deem, of kindred 
Leads me on, nor know I any, 
Whom, apart from kin, I honour *" 

More than thee, in fuller measure. 
This thou shalt own true and earnest : 
I deal not in glozing speeches. 
Come then, tell me how to help thes : 
Ne'er shalt thou say that one mora friendly 
Ib found than unto thee is Okean. 
JVom. Letbe. What boots it? Thou then too art come 

(1) ThBhomoof OkcanoB wa? in the far west, at thobcrondarr tf th« 
■ Btrcam Bunuunciing iLe whole world, irom which be tool! bli 
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To gaze upon my suflerings. How (Hd'st dare 
Leaving th.Q stream that beiira thy name, and carea 
Hewn in the lining rock, this land to Tisit, 
Mother of iroa ? What then., art thou come 
To gaze npon my fiill and offer pity ? ' 

Behold this sight : eee here the friend of Zeua, 
Who helped to seat ^i'tii in hie eoTereignty, 
With what foul outrage I ain crushed by him t 

Okean, I BHo, PrometheuB, and I wish to give thee 
My beat advice, all subtle tLough thou he. 
Know thou thyself,' aud fit thy soul to moods 
To thoe full new. New king the Gods have now J 
But if thou utter words thus rough and shai'p, 
Perchance, though sitting fer away on high, ' 

Zeus yet may hear thee, and his present wrath 
Seem, to thee but as child's play of distress. 
Nay, thou poor sufferer, quit the rage thou hast. 
And seek a remedy for these thine ills. 
A tale thrice-told, perchance, I seem to speai : 
Lo ! this, Prometheus, is the punishment 
Of thine o'er lofty speech, nor art thou yet 
Humbled, nor yieldest to thy miseries, 
And fain would'st add fresh evils unto these. 
But thou, if thou wilt take me as thy teacher, ' 

Wilt not kick out against the pricks ; ' seeing well 
A monarch reigns who gives account to none. 
And now I go, and will an effort make. 
If I, perchance, may free thee from thy woeej 
Be still then, hush iby petulance of speech. 
Or knowest thou not, o'er-clever as thou art. 
That idle tongues must still their forfeit pay ? 

Prom. I envy thee, seeing thou art free fi'om blame 
Though thou ahared'st all, and in my cause wast bold ; ' 



e of tliQ sayings at tbo Ecrcn Sa^a, aJreadf recognised and 



w!^l 



lytliDS, Oke&Dos had given i 
. . jtlieuB attet tliu theft of fire, i 
hiB tTanagresBiaa. 






lo^ 



^^^H Noy, let me he, nor trouble thou tlij-sBlf ; '" 

^^^B ^Fhou irilt not, canst not sootlie Him ; veiy hard 
^^^B Is He of soothing. Look to it thyself, 
^^^K Xest thou some mischief meet with in the way. 
^^^B Okfan. It is thy wont thy neighbours' minds to eohool 
^^^B Far better than thine own. ^rom deeda, not wordjj, 
* I draw my proof. But do not draw me back 

When I am hasting on, for lo, I deem, 
I deem that Zeus will grant this boon to me, 
That I should free thee from, these woes of thine. 
Prom. I thank thee much, yea, ne'er will ce 
I thank ; 

For thou no whit of zeal dost laok ; yet take, 
' I pray, no trouble for me ; all in vain 

I Thy trouble, nothing helping, e'ea if thou 

Shonld'st care to take the trouble. Nay, be still ; 
Keep out of harm's way ; sufferer though I be, 
I would not therefore wish to give my woes 
A jrider range o'er others. No, not bo ; 
For lo I my mind is wearied with the grief 
Of that my kinsman Atlas,' who doth stand 
In the far West, supporting on hia sbouldera 
The pillars of the earth and heaven, a burden 
Hia arms can iU but hold : I pity too 
The giant dweller of Kilikian caves. 
Dread portent, with hia hundred hands, subdued 
By force, the mighty Typbon,' who arose 



to 



(1) In the TBw^Bnff of Hesioa, (t. 60S,) PromethenH ana AflaB appear a> 

volcanoeB, so this odx itos identiflod with the manntaifl which had boen 
seen by travelled to Weatern Africa, or in the aeas beyond it, rising Uko 
ncDlunmtnBuppoittheTiinl'totheavHi. In Hecodutua (It. \^i) and all 
111 er writs™, the name ia given to the chain of moonljiins in Lybia. as 
beUiptlii! " pillnr of the fitmanient ; " but Homholdb and others identify 
it mth the lonely pealc of Tenprille, aa aeen hv Ph^nitian orHelieiiio 

piUars which eiTa"t9 iwaven from earth ; Heaiod [Thnson. t. 6U) aa 
tainina thi.' heaYr^na with his h<ud anil ahonldpi-n. 
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'Gainst all the Gods, with sharp and dreadful j a W3 

Eiasm™ out slaughter, and from out his eyes 

There flashed the terrible brightness as of one 

Who would lay low the Bovereiguty of Zeus. 

Sat the unsleeping dart of Zeus came on him, 

Dowu-swooping thunderbolt that hreathoa out flame, 

Which from his lofty boastings startled him, 

Por he i' the heart waa struck, to ashes burnt, ' 

His strength all thunder- shattered ; and he lies 

A helpless, powerless carcase, near the strait 

Of the great sea, fast pressed beneath the roots 

Of ancient iEtna, where on highest peak 

Sephiestos sits and smites his iron red-hot, 

Prom whence hereafter streams of fire shall burst,' 

Devouring with fierce jawa the golden plains 

Of fruitful, fair Sikeha. Saoh the wrath 

That TjT)hon shall belch forth with bursts of storm. 

Hot, breathing fire, and uuapproaohable, 

Though burnt and charred by thunderbolts of Zeus. '^ 

Not inexperienced art thou, nor dost need 

My teaching : save thyself, as thou know'st how; 

And I will drink my fortune to the dregs, 

Till from his wrath the miud of Zeus shall rest.* 

Okeav. Know'st thou not this, Prometheus, even this. 
Of wrath's disease wise words the healers are P 

From. Yea, could one soothe the troubled heart in 

Nor seek by force tu tame the soul's proud flesh, 

Okeiin. But in due forethought with bold daring blent, 

What mischief aee'st thou lurking F Tell me this. *" 
From. Toil bootless, and simplicity full fond. 

Elecinir the bome of TTphrn in FhrvHiBi ""•^K I^ar SudiB, BOmc, ae hen, 
I FililH a, SeeiaA [TAresn^. T. sau} desctibes Typbon (or tS^boeiuj sa 
■ ■erpent-monstci bissinR out Sre ; Pindar {f^A- i . 30, Tiii. £1| u Ijmi 
with hifl bead and breoAt croBbed beneath the ve^gbt ca JEta^ and bli 
feet extending to Camie. 

(1) Tbe wm^H point prjbubly to an eruption, tben frcab in nLEf>'a 
mftmoiiw. Tbicb bad huonon^ b.c- 476 



mftmoiiw, irbicli bad huppon^ o.^r 
(S) Dy Bome editon tbifl ^peecH it 
Imr," a a-' — ^ '- "' 
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Okean, Let me, I pray, that eiokness suffer, since 
Tis best being wise to have cot wisdom's show. 

Prom. Nay, hut this error shall be deemed aa mine. 
Okean. Thy word then clearly eenda me home at onoe. 
From. Tea, lest thy pity for me make a foe. , , . 
Okean. Wiat 1 of that now king on hia mighty throne ? 
Prom. Look to it, lest his heart be vexed with thoo. 
Okean. Thy fate, Prometheus, teachos me that lesaon. 
Prom. Away, withdraw 1 keep thou the mind thoii 

Oliean. Thou tirgest me who am in act to haste ; 
For this my bird four-footed flaps with wings 
The clear path of the ether ; and full fain 
■Would he bend knoe in hia own stall at home. \Evit. 



% 



rChor. I grieve, Prometheus, for thy dreary fate, 
Shedding from tender eyes 
The dew of plenteous teats ; 
With streams, as when the watery south wind blows, 

My cheek is wet ; 
For lo ! these things aro all unenviable. 
And Zeus, by hia own laws his sway maiataiuiog. 
Shows to the elder Gods 
A mood of hflughtiBeas. 



And all the country echoeth with the moan. 

And poureth many a tear 

For that magnifle power 
Of ancient days far-seen that thou did'st sharo 

"With those of one blood sprung ; 
And all the mortal men who hold the plain 
Of holy Asia as their land of sojourn. 

They grieve in sympathy 

For thy woes lamentable. 



Fearless of figtt,* 
Or Skjthiaii horde in earth's remotoat clime, 
By fer Mteotic lake ; * 



*And warlike glory of Arabia's tribes,* 

Who nigh to Oaucasos 

In rock- fart dwell, 
An army fearfiil, with sharp-pointed spear 

Eaging iu war's ari-ay. 

Btsoth. m. 
One otter Titan only have I Been, 

One other of the Goda, 
TJius bound in woes of adamantine etrengtli— 

Atlas, who ever groans 
Beneath the bnrden of a, crushing might. 
The out-spread vault of heaven. 
Avf (STBDpn. m. 

And lo I the ocean billows murmur loud 

In one acnord with liim ; * 
Tie sea-depths groan, and Hades' svrarthy pit 

Ee-echoeth the souad, 
And fountains of clear rivers, as they flow, 

Bewail He bitter griefs. 
Prom. Think not it is through pride or stiff self-will 
That I am silent. But my heart is worn, 
Solf-confemplating, as I see myself 
Thus outraged. Yet what other hand than mine 

[1] Tlieae eie, of Donrse. tho Amaznne, vho -wire bolieral tolisTe 
throneh Thrak* from Hie Tnurie Cheraoneana, ajia liad left traceg of 
Daine and hatita in tliG Attio trs4itJDDB of Theseni 

IS] BeTtmd tbe plains of Bkjthia, and the lake 



iBeaof Aetpt) 



(here would, tx the ^lest rirvc Okamoe, vbicli vi 

IS) SajmatJii haa licen oonjeetared inrtead of Arabia. K'o Qiwt 
anthor Bimctions the eilension of llio latter name to bo remolo a icgion 
Bi that nocth of tbe Caapian. 

(4; The Greek leaves the object of the sympathy nndeflned. but ft 

reema better to rcfcr it to I'--' -'-'-'- ■-' ' — " ■- • 

waters around, and the dark 




Gave these young Gods in fiilnesH all their gifts ? 

But these I speak not of; for I should tell 

To you that know them. But those woea of mon,' "' 

List ye to thein, — how they, before ae babes. 

Uy mo were roused to reason, taught to think ; 

And this I say, not finding fault with, raeu, 

But showing my good-will in all I gavo. 

For first, though seeing, all in vain they saw, 

And hearing, heard not rightly. But, like forme 

Of phantom- dreams, throughout theii life's whole length 

They muddled all at random ; did not know 

Houses of brick that catch the sunlight's warmth. 

Nor yet the work of carpeutry. They dwelt 

In hollowed holes, like swarms of tiny ants, •" 

la sunless depths of caverns ; and they had 

No certain signs of winter, nor of spring 

riower-laden, nor of summer with her fruits ; 

But without counsel farad their whole life long, 

Until I showed the risinga of the stars. 

And settiugs hard to recognise.' And I 

Pound Number for them, cHef device of all, 

"•"Groupings of letters, Memory's handmaid that. 

And mother of the MuBea.' And I first 

Bound in tho yoke wild steeds, aubmiasive made *™ 

Or to the collar or men's limbs, that so 

They might in man's place bear his greatest toils ; 

And horaea trained to love the rein I yoked 

To chariots, glory of wealth's pride of state ; ' 

Nor was it any one but I that found 
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8ea-cro8sing, canyas-'winged oars of fihipa : 
Such rare designs inventing (wretched me 1) 
For mortal men, I yet have no device 
By which to free myself from this my woe.' 

Chor. Foul Ehame thou suffereat: of thy sense 
reaved, 
Thou Bireet greatly : and, like leech unHkilled, 
Thou loMst heart wh.ia smitten with disease, 
And know'st not how to find the ramediea 
"Wherewith to heat thine own soul's sicknesses. 

Prmn, Hearing what yet remains thou'lt woader n 
What arts and what resources I deriaed ; 
And this the chief : if any one fell ill, I 

There was no help for him, nor healing food, 
Nor unguent, nor yet potion ; but for want 
Of drugs they wasted, till I showed to them 
The hlendinga of all mild medicaments,* 
Wherewith they ward the attacks of sickness sore. 
1 gave them many modes of prophecy ; ' 
And I first taught them what dreams needs must prova 
True visions, and made known the ominous sounds 
Pull hard to know; and tokens by the way, 
And flights of taloned birds I cleai'ly marked, — 
Those on the right propitious to mankind. 
And thoae sinister, — and what form of life 
They Bach maintain, and what their enmities 
Each with, the other, and their loves and friendships ; 
And of the inward parts the plumpness smooth, 

(11 Compare with ILIs tha iMoiint of the inventions at Palajnedes fn 
BtninocleB, Fra^it- 379. 

(il) Here WB can reeogniie the knowledBB of one who hsa studied in 
Ihe Khoob of PytlwgDraB, or taii at any rate picked np their tetnilnologj-. 

of l^iiDBnidGA. who wu eaid lo have bpent many yoata in eearehMg 
le hefltling virtu-B of pIhuTh, bi " ' ' 
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And with what colour they the Gods would please, 

And the streaked comelinosa of gall and liver : 

And with burnt limbs enwrapt in fat, and chine, 

I led men on to art full difflcull; : 

And I gave eyes to omeuB drawn from fire, 

Till thoa dim-Tisioned. So far then for this. 

And 'neath the earth the hidden boons for men. 

Bronze, iron, eilver, gold, who else eould aay "' 

That he, ere I did, found them P None, I know, 

Unless he fii" would babble idle words. 

In ona abort word, then, loam the truth condensed, — 

All arts of mortala from Prometheus spring. 

Chor. Nay, be not thou to men bo over-kind. 
While thou thyself art in sore evil case ; 
For I am sanguine that thou too, rEleased 
From bonds, shalt be ae strong as Zeus himself. 

lYom. It is not thus that Fato's decree is fixed ; 
But I, long crushed with twice ten thousand woes "• 

And bitter pains, ahall then escape my bonds ; 
Art is far weaker than Necessity, 

CJior. Who guides the helm, then, of Necessity f 

I From. Fates triple-formed, Erinnyea unforgetting. 
ChoT. Is Zeus, then, weaker in his might than these f 
From. Not even He can 'scape the thing docrood. 
ChoT. What is decreed for Z«U8 but still to reign P 
From. Thou may'st no further learn, ask tJiou no more, 
Chor. 'Tis doubtless some dread secret which thou 
hidcst. 
Prom. Of other theme make mention, for the tima "* 
Is not yet come to utter this, but stiU 
It must he hidden to the uttermost ; 
For by thus keeping it it is that I 
Bscap« my bondage foul, and these my pain& 
Btboph. L 

Chw. Ah ! ne'er may Z«U8 the Lord, 
^^H Whose sovran sway rules all, 

^^Hk His atrengtii in conflict wt 
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It2 PROMETHEUS BOUND. 

Against my feeble will ! 
Nor may I fail to serve 
The Gods with holy feast 
Of whole burnt-offerings, 
Where the stream ever flows 
That bears my father's name, 
The great Okeanos ! 
Nor may I sin in speech ! 
May this grace more and more 
Sink deep into my soul 
And never fade away I 

AimSTBOPH. I. 

Sweet is it in strong hope 
To spend long years of life, 
With bright and cheering joy 
Our heart's thoughts nourishing, 
I shudder, seeing thee 
Thus vexed and harassed sore 
By twice ten thousand woes ; 
For thou in pride of heart, 
Having no fear of Zeus, 
In thine own obstinacy. 
Dost show for mortal men, 
Prometheus, love o'ermuch. 

Stboph. n. 

See how that boon, dear friends, 

For thee is bootless found. 

Say, where is any help ? 

What aid from mortals comes ? 
Hast thou not seen this brief and powerless life, 
Fleeting as dreams, with which man's purblind race 

Is fast in fetters bound ? ^ 

Never shall counsels vain 

Of mortal men break through 

The haimony of Zeus. 
Antibtboph. n. 

This lesson have I learnt 
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Beholding thy ead fate, 

Pramethoua ! Other strains 

Come back upon my mind, 

When I sang wedding hymns around thy bath. 

And. at thy bridal bed, wbaa thou did'st take 

In wedlock's holy bands 

One of the eame aire bom, 

Our own Hesione, "• 

Persuading her wifii gifts 

As wife to share thy uouch. 
Enter lo inform like a/air woman with a heifa-'s horns,^ 
followed by the Spectre of Ahgos. 
lo. What land is thia? What people? Whom 
HhaUI 

Say that I eeo thus vexed 

With bit and curb of rock ? 

For what offence dost thou 

Bear fatal punishment ? 

Tell me to what far land 

I've wandered hero in woe. 
Ahmel abmel 
Agftin the gaddy stings me miserable. 

Spectre of Argoa, thou, the earth-bom one — 

Ah, keep him off, O Earth ! 
1 fear to look upoa that hei'daman dread, *° 

TTim with ten thousand eyes r 
Ah lo ! he cometb with hia crafty look. 
Whom Earth refuses even dead to hold ; ' 

(1) So lo waa represan 
mrthodoandtliatblP 
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114 PROMETHEUS BOUND. 

But coming from beneath 
He hunts me miserable, 
And drives me famished o'er the sea-beach sand. 

Stboph. 
And still his waxened reed-pipe soundeth clear 
A soft and slumberous strain ; 
O heavens ! ye Gods I •** 

Whither do these long wanderings lead me on P 
Por what offence, son of Cronos, what, 
Hast thou thus bound me fast 
In these great miseries P 
Ah me ! ah me ! 
And why with terror of the gadfly's sting 
Dost thou thus vex me, frenzied in my soul P 
Bum me with fire, or bury me in earth, 
Or to wild sea-beasts give me as a prey : 
Nay, grudge me not, King, 
An answer to my prayers : •• 

Enough my ma^y-wandered wanderings 
Have exercised my soul, 
Nor have I power to leam 
How to avert the woe. 
{To Prometheus), Hear'st thou the voice of maiden 

crowned with horns ? 
From, Surely I heard the maid by gadfly driven, 
Daughter of Inachos, who warmed the heart 
Of Zeus with love, and now through Hera's hate 
Is tried, perforce, with wanderings over-long ? 

Antistboph. 

lo. How is it that thou speak' st my father's name P 

Tell me, the suffering one, *^ 

Who art thou, who, poor wretch. 
Who thus so truly nam'st me miserable. 

And tell'st the plague from Heaven, 

Which with its haunting stings 

Wears me to death ? Ah woe ! 
And I with famished and unseemly bounds 
Bush madly, driven by Hera's jealous crafU 



Ah, wlio of all that suffer, bom to ■woo, 
Have trouble like the pain that I endure P 
But thou, make clear to me 
What yet for mo remaiuB, 
What remedy, what healing for my paBgs, 
Show me, if thou dost know : 
Speak out and tell to me, 
The maid by wandorings vexed. 

Prom. I will say plainly all thou eeek'st to know; 
Not in dark tangled riddles, hut plain speech. 
As it is m.eet that friends to friends should speak; 
Thou Bee'st Prometheus who gayo Are to mea. * 

lo. thou to men aa benefactor known, 
Why, poor Prometheus, suSerest thou this pain P 

From. I have but now mine own woes ceased lo wail. 

lo. Wilt tkou not thon bestow this boon on me P 

Prom. Say what tliou seek'st, for I will tell thee all. 

lo. Tell me, who fettered thee in this ravine f 

Prom. The counsel was of Zoua, the hand Hophasstos' 

Jo, Of what offence doat thou the forfeit pay ? 

From. Thus much alone am I oontont to tell. 

Jo, Tell me, at least, besides, what end shall come " 
To my drear wanderings ; when the time shall he. 

From. Not to know this is better than to know. 

Jo. Nay, hide not from me what I have to boar. 

From. It is not that I grudge the boon to thee. 

Jo, Why then delayest thou to tell the whole i" 

From. Not from ill will, hut loth to vex thy soul. 

Jo. Nay, care fhou not beyond what pleases me. 

From. If thou desire it I must speak. Hear then, 

Vhor. Not yet though ; grant me share of pleasure too. 
Let us first ask the tale of her great woe, '" 

While she unfolds her life's consuming chances ; 
Her future sufferings let her learn from thee. 

From. 'lis thy work, lo, to grant these their wish. 
On other grounds and aa thy father's kin : ' 

(1) Inadioe tie Ssther orio (identiflod-witli the ArgiTe rivec of the sai 
unol -WBS, like all rivers, a son of OkeaQoa, nod therefgre brothec W t 
rtnphi who bad ccme to see PrometbcaB. 
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Bra to bewail and moan one's eyil chance, 
Here wtere one trusts to gain a pitying tear 
From those who hear, — this is not lahonr lost. 

lo. I know not how to disohey your wish ; 
So ye Bhall leain the whole that ye desire 
Iji speech full clear. And yet I hlush to tell 
The storm that come from God, and brought the li 
Of maiden i&ce, what way it seized on me. 
For nightly yisions coming eTermoro 
Into my ■virgin howar, sought to woo me 
With, glozing words. " virgin greatly hleet, 
TThy art thou still a virgin when thou might'et 
Attain to highest wedlock P For with dart 
Of passion for thee Zous doth glow, and fain 
Would maie theo his. And thou, child, sjium i 
The bed of Zeus, hut go to Lema'e field, 
Where feed thy father's flocks and herds. 
That so the eye of ZeuB may find repose 
From this his craving." With such yisiona I 
Was haunted every evening, till X dared 
To tfill my father all these dreams of night. 
And he to Pytho and Dodona sent 
Full many to consult the Gods, that he 
ICghtlearu what deeds and words would please Ht 

And they came bringing speech of oracles 
Shot with dark sayings, Him and hard to know. 
At last a dear word came to Inachos 
Oharging him plainly, and commanding him 
To thrust me from my country and my home. 
To stray at large ' to utmost bounds of earth ; 
And, ehould he gainsay, that the fiery bolt 
Of Zeus should coroe and sweep away his race. 
And he, by Loxias' oracles induced, 

(1) The vords used hni 
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[ Thrust me. against his will, against mine too, 

And drove me from my home ; but apita of all. 

The curb of Zeus conatrained him this to do, "' 

And then forthwith my fac« and mind were changed ; 

And hnmSd, aa ya see me, stung to the quick 

By biting gadfly, I with maddened leap 

Itushed to Kerchneia'a feir and limpid stream. 

And fount of Lema.' And a giaat herdsman, 

Argos, full rough of temper, followed me, 
L With many an eye beholding, on my track : 
J And him a sudden and unlooked-for doom 
I Deprived of life. And I, by gadfly stung, 
' By Bcourgo from Heaven am driven from land to land.™ 

"What haa been done tiiou hearest. And if thou. 

Can'st tell what yet remains of woe, dadare it ; 

Nor in thy pity soothe me with false words ; 

For hollow words, I deem, are worst of ills. 
Chi^. Away, away, let be : 

Ko'or thought I that such tales 

Would ever, ever come unto mine ears ; 

Nor that such terrors, woea, and outrages. 

Hard to look on, hard to bear, "" 

Would chiU my soul with sharp goad, double-edged. 
Ah fata ! Ah fate ! 

I shudder, seeing lo's fortune strange. 

From. Thoa art t«o quick in groaning, full of fear : 

Wait thou a while until thou hear the rest. 

Chor. Speak thou and tell. Unto the sick 'tis sweet 

Clearly to know what yet remains of pain. 
Prom. Your former wish ye gained full easily. 

Tour firat desire was to learn of her " 

The tale she tells of her own sufl'erings ; 

Kow therefore hear the woea that yet remain 

For thia poor maid to bear at Hera'a bands. 

And thou, child of Inachoa! take heed 



[I)Lerni 
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To these my words, that thou may'st hear tte goal 
, Of all thy wanderings. First then, turning Leiict 
[ Towarda the sunrise, tread the untiUed plains, 
i And thou ahalt roach the Skjthian nomads, those' 

"Who on smooth -rolling waggone dwell aloft 
I In wicker houses, with far-darting howa 
[ Duly equipped. Approach thou not to these, 
' But trending round tho eoaste on which the euif 
' Beats with loud murmurs,' traverse thou that clime. 
L On the left hand there dwell the Chalybea,^ 
" 'Who work in iron. Of these do thou beware, 
t Tor fierce are they and raost inhospitahle ; 
I And thou wilt reach the river fierce and strong, 
f True to its name.* This seek not thou to cross, 
[ Por it ia hard to ford, until thou come 
\ To Caucasoa itself, of all high hills 
I The highest, where a river pours its strength 
> From the high peaks themaelyea. Andthoumustcros 
I Those summits near the stars, must onward go 
I Towards the south, whei* thou shalt find tho hoat 
1 Of the Amizons, hating men, whoae homo 
\ Shall one day be around Thermfidon's bank, 
i By ThoHUskyra,' where the ravenous jaws 
r Of Sahnydesaos ope upon the sea, 
Y Treiicherous to saiiora, stepdame stem to ships,' 
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[2) Sa, Iha N.E. liDnndary ot tts Eusine, where BO 
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Ch^ybes u 



„, , s plaoed by geoB™P'ifi" to the Bonth of Colohil. 

ThedesoriptionofthHlcitinilicatPjatoealilr&rthcr 

(4) Probably the Ai v.--i..i..<i — i 1. — 

.. *^ply ft river aowing into the Enxine from tbe Caua 

Hrtn in f«1«1lft^ h* tbfl TTvTLPni*] />r f-'fi„ltan. 

b Greek hlaiory, they are 
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(5) When 
the mouth of aie Thermflflon, (rAfrmrf.j ThewuriijofPi 

(6) Here, ae in Bi^h. Anlin. \siO) the name Bdmydeaeos represents the 
- * bound, havenleeq coaat from the promontory tif Thynjjis to the en- 

DB of the BoiparDB. -which hnd given to the Biiicli Eea its earlier nam* 
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And they with right good-will eball be thy guidea ; 

And thou, hard by a. broad pool's narrow gates, 

Wilt pass to the Kimmerian isthmus. Leaving 

This boldly, thou must croea Maiotio channel ; ' 

And there shall he great fame 'mong mortal men 

Of tliie thy joumoy, and the Bosporoa* 

Shall take its name from thee. And Europe's plaiu 

Then quitting, thon ahalt gain the Asian coast. 

Doth not the all-ruling monarch of the Goda 

Seem all ways cruel ? For, although a God, 

He, aeeking to embrace this mortal maid, 

Imposed these wandcrlugs on her. Thou host found, 

O maiden 1 bitter suitor for thy hand ; 

For great as are the ills thou now hast heard, 

Enow that aa yet not e'en the prelude'a known. 
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Prom. Again thou groan'st and criest. What wilt do 
I "When thou ahalt learn the evils yet to come ? 

Chor. What ! are there troubles Btill to come for her ? 

From. Ten, stormy sea of woe most lamentable. 

To. What gain is it to live P Why cast I not 
M3'self at onco from this high precipice. 
And, dashed to earth, be fruo from all my woes P 
Far bettor were it once for all to die 
Than all one's days to suffer pain and grief. '"° 

Prom, My struggles thea full hardly thou would'st 

I For whom thero is no deatiny of death ; 
F- For that might bring a respite from my woes : 
But now there ia no limit to my panga 
Till Zeus bo hurled out from, hia sovereignty. 

lo. What I shall Zeus e'er be hurled from hia high 
state F 
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Prom. Thon. would'st rejoice, I trow, to see that falL 
7r , How Bhould I not, whou Zeus so foully wronga me P 
Prom. That this is so thou now may'st hear from me, 
lo. Who then shall rob him of his sceptred away ? "• 
Prom. Himself shall do it hy his own rash plans. 
lo. But how ? Tell this, unless it bringeth harm. 
Prom. Ee shall wed one for whom one day he'll grieTB. 
lo. Heaven-boTn or mortal ? Tell, if tell thou may'st. 
Prom. Why ask'st thou who ? Imaynot tell thee that. 
lo. Shall his bride hurl him from his throne of might F 
Prom. Tea ; she shall bear child mightier t^HTi his 

Jo. Has he no way to turn asido that doom ? 
Prom. No, none ; imless I from my bonds be loosed.' 
Jo. Who then shall loose thee 'gainst the will of 
Zeus? '■" 

Prom. It must be one of thy posterity. 
lo. What, shall a child of mine free thee from, ills f 
Prom. Yea, the third generation after ten.* 
lo. No more thine oracles aro clear to me. 
* Prom. Nay, seek not thou thine own drear fate to 

lo. Do not, a boon presenting, then withdraw it. 

Prom. Of two alternatives, I'll give thoo choice. 

To, Toll me of what, then, give me leave to choose. 

Prom. I give it then. Choose, or that I should tell 
P'^y woes to come, or who shall set me free. ' 

Vkor. Of these be willing one request to grant 
(To her, and one to me; nor acorn, my words; 

Tell her what yet of wanderings she must bear, 
|,And me who shall release thee. This I crave. 

Prom. Since ye are eager, I will not refiiae 

[i) Thelinpsreterto tSfl BioiytliiK /. ii -. :'. .1 lughtar i 

Ijer beoBuae iPromctlxeuB wjimed hiin i. i N.ii unid 

coutiij^eDt tnjly. In the lost pliy of l r -■ i-^ inyraib 
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Sally all tlmt ye desire. 
Thee, lo, first I'll tell tty -wandericga wild, 
Thou, write it in the tablets of thy mind. 
When thou ahalt cross the straits, of continonta 
The boundary,' take thou the onward path 
On to the fiery -hued and sua-tracked East. 
[And first of all, to frozon Northern blasts 
Thou'lt come, and there beware the rushing whii'l. 
Lest it should come upon thee suddenly, 
And sweep thee onward with the cloud-rack wild ;] * 
Classing the sea-surf till thou come at last 
TTnto Kiathene'a Gorgoneian plains. 
Where dwell the grey-haired virgin Phorfeidos,' 
Three, swan-shaped, with one eye between them all 
And but one tooth ; whom, nor the sun beholds 
With radiant beams, nor yet the moon by night: 
And near them are their winged sisters three. 
The Gorgons, eerpent-tressed, and hating men, 
Whom mortal wight may not behold and live. 
• Such is one ill I bid thoe guard against ; 
Now hoar another monstrous sight : Beware 
The sharp-beaked hounds of Zeus that never bark,' 
The Gryphons, and the one-eyed, mounted host 
Of Arimaspians, who around the stream 
That flows o'er gold, the ford of Pluto, dwell : * 






seguoU 



[1] Probably the S 

(2) ThohlBtorycf ttepassieeiabrBckotBlB 
note- They are DoE in any extant, but they- ar( 
by Galea (>. p. 4M,] as from tbe FroMcUitia Hound, and are in 
by Mr. Paley. 

(8) Kiethene belongs to tie gHigrsphy of legcna, lying son 
the ehore of the ffteat ocean-riTor m Cybia or Tahfopia, at Uu 

world, a great mountain in the tar Weat, ieyond tie Hcai , 

dweUing-place, as here, of tbe ODTgooa, the danghterB of Phorlcya. 
Thrne£ii(>niun«1 are the Gtaiie. 

(4] Here, liie the '■ wing*d hound" ofy. 1013, for tho eaiflei Hiflt W- t 
tbe meBeengoni of Zona. ■ 

[t] "We are carried baek again frr"^ ^^f ■ 
The Ariniaapians, with one eyo, nni 

of mediieTal benildry,] qnadrupedB . „_ . „ „p. 

Tare placed by most wntora (Herod, iy. 18, 21] in the north of Euttr 
I in or berond ma term inaaniln of Bkythia. The mention of the " ford 
^ Jtato" and jGthiopia, howerer, may poaaibly imply (if we identic it^ 



Draw not thou nigli to theia. But distant land 

Thou shalt approach, the swarthy tribes who dwell 

By tHe sun's fountain,' Ethiopia's stream : 

By its banks wond thy way until thou come 

To that great fall where from the Byhliae liillij 

The Keiloa poura its pure and holy flood ; 

A.nd it shall guide thee to Neilotic land, 

Thiee-angled, where, lo, 'tis decreed 

For thee and for thy progeny to found 

A far-off colony. And if of this 

Aught seem to thee as stammering speech obscure, 

Aflk yet again and learn it thoroughly ; 

Far more of leisure ha^e I than I like. 

Chor. If thou haat aught to add, aught left untold 
Of her sore-wasting wanderings, speak it out ; 
But if thou hast said aU, then grant to us 
The boon we asked. Thou dost not, sure, forget it. 

From. The whole couraa of her journeying she hath 

And that she know she hath not heard in vain 

I will tell out what troubles she hath borne 

Before she came here, giving her sure proof 

Of these my words. The greater bulk of things 

I will pass o'er, and to the Tery goal 

Of all thy wanderings go. For when thou cam'st 

To the Molossian plains, and by the grove ' 

Of lofty-ridged Dodona, and the shrine 

Oracular of Zeus Thesprotian, 

And the strange portent of the talking oaks, 

Mr. Paler do«, trXb tiia Tattessoe of Spain, or Bittis— {Jwidal 



r. Paler doH, ^..^ .^, 
\iiat MaohjloB followed a 
There ia poaaibly a pnroi 



Kuto, the God of Uades, u 
11 (Qaintns CurtiiiB, ir. T, St 



111 The BiOBB vaa applied b; la 

Bre&t 0»si». Tbo " river .aithiops " may he purely imasinarj, but it 
may also anneat the poasibility of some TOf^ue knowledge of tae Xi^er. 
or more prolJahb of flie Nile itself in tie upper rCBiona of iti couiae. 
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ig- ta a tovn in the Delia, tc 



I By which full clearly, not in riddle dark, 
Thou wast addressed as noble spousB of Zeua, — 
If aught of pleasure Buch things give to thoe, — 
Thence atmng to frenzy, thou did'st rush along 
Tie aea,- coast's path to Ehea's mighty gulf,' 
In backward way from whence thou now art vexed, 
And fot all time to come that reach of sea, 
Know well, from thee Ionian shall be called. 
To all men record of thy joumeyings. ** 

^^^^ These then are tokens to thee that my mind 
^^^^^ Sees somewhat more than that is manifest. 
^^^^B What follows [to the CltoroB) I will speak to you and her 
^^^^1 In common, on the track of former words 
^^^^B £etuming once again. A city stands, 
^^^^1 Canobos, at its country's furthest bound, 
^^^^P Hard by the mouth and silt-bank of the Nile ; 
^^^V There Zeus shall give thee back thy mind again,* 
^^^* With hand that works no terror touching thee, — 
' Touch only — and thou then shalt bear a child 

Of Zeus begotten, Epaphoa, " Touch-bom," "" 

ISwaithy of hue, whose lot shall be to reap 
The whole plain watered by the broad-stmamed Xeilos ; 
And in the generation fifth from him 
A household numbering fifty shall return 
Against their will to ArgOB, in iheii' flight 
From wedlock with their cousins,' And they too, 
(Kites but a little space behind the doves) 
With eager hopes pursuing marriage rites 
Beyond pursuit shall come ;' and Qod shall grudge 
To give up their sweet bodies. And the laud 
; 
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Pelasgian ^ shall receive them, when by stroke 

Of woman's murderous hand these men shall lie 

Smitten to death by daring deed of night : *^ 

Por every bride shall take her husband's Lfe, 

And dip in blood the sharp two-edg^d sword 

(So to my foes may Kypris show herself !) ' 

Yet one of that fair band shall love persuade 

Her husband not to slaughter, and her will 

Shall lose its edge ; and she shall make her choice 

Rather as weak than murderous to be known. 

And she at Argos shall a royal seed 

Bring forth (long speech 'twould take to tell this clear) *•• 

Famed for his arrows, who shall set me free ^ 

Prom these my woes. Such was the oracle 

Mine ancient mother Themis, Titan-bom, 

Grave to me ; but the manner and the means,— 

That needs a lengthy tale to tell the whole. 

And thou can'st nothing gain by learning it. 

lo. Eleleu ! Oh, Eleleu I * 
The throbbing pain inflames me, and the mood 

Of frenzy-smitten rage ; 

The gadfly's pointed sting. 

Not forged with fire, attacks. 
And my heart beats against my breast with fear. •** 

Mine eyes whirl round and round : 

Out of my course I'm borne 
By the wild spirit of fierce agony, 

And cannot curb my lips. 
And turbid speech at random dashes on 
Upon the waves of dread calamity. 



(1) Argos. So in the Suppliants, Felasgos is tfie mythical king of the 
Apian land who receives tnem. 

(2) Hypermnsestra, who spared Lyncens, and by him became the 
mother of Abas and a line of Argiye kings. 

(3) Heracles, who came to Oauoasos, and with his arrows slew the eagle 
that devoured Prometheus. 

(4) The word is simply an interjection of pain, but one so characteristic 
that I have thought it better to reproduce it than to g^ve any Enghsh 
equivalent. 



Sthoph. I, 
ChoT, 'Wise, Tery wise waa he 
' Wlo first in thought conceived this mnxim sage. 

And spread it with hia speech,'— 
f That the heat wedlock ia with equala found, 
[ And that & craftsman, boru to work with hauds. 
Should not deairo to wad 
Or with the soft luxurious heirs of wealth, '" 

■ Or with the race that boast their lineage high. 

Oh ne'er, oh ne'er, dread Falea, 
I Ifay ye behold ice as the bride of Zeus, 

The partner of Ms couch, 
t Nor may I wed with any heaven-hom spouse ! 
r Tor I shrink hack, beholding Io'h lot 

Of loveleaa maidenhood, 
\ Consumed and smitten low exceedingly 
I By the wild wanderinga from, great Hera sent I 
eiMPH. n. 
.e, when wedlock is on equal terms, '^ 

It gives no cause to fear : 
1; Ne'er may the love of any of the Goda, 

The strong Gods, look on me 

With glance I cannot 'scape 1 

AsTiBinnpn. a. 
That fate ia war that none can war against. 

Source of resouroolesa ill ; 
Nor know I what might then become of wo : 
I see not how to 'scape 
The counsel deep of Zaua. 
Prom. Yea, of a truth shall Zeus, though stiff of will, 
• Be brought full low. Such had of wedlock now 
Is he preparing, one to cast him forth "" 

la darkness from hia sovereignty and throne. 
And then the curse hia father Cronos spake 

L (1) Tha masim, " Many with a woman tlune L'qual," wfla aMIibei lo 
I Fittaiuut. 



Shall hEiTe its dread completion, even that 

He uttered when he left his ancient throne ; 

And from these trouhlea no one of the Gods 

But me can clearly ehow the way to 'eoape. 

I know tha time and manner ; therefore now 

Let him sit fearless, in his peals on high 

Potting his trust, and shaking in his hands 

His darts fire-breathing. Nought shall they avail 

To hinder him from falling ahamefoUy "" 

A ikll intolerable. Such a combatant 

He anna against himself, a marvel dread, 

"Who shall a fire diacoTer mightier far 

Than the red levin, and a sound more dread 

Than roaring of the thunder, and shall shiver 

That plague sea-born that causeth earth to quake, 

The trident, weapon of Poseidon's strength; 

And stumbling on this evil, ho shall learn 

How far apart a king's lot from a slave's. 

Chor. What thou dost wish thou mutterest against 

Prom, Things that shall be, and things I wish, I 
speak. •* 

Char. And must we look for one to master Zeus P 
From. Tea, troubles harder far than these are his. 
Char. Art not afraid to vent such words as these P 
From. What can I fear whose fate is not to die ? 
ChoT. But He may send on thee worse pain than this. 
From. So let Him do : nought finds me unprepared. 
Chor. Wisdom is theirs who Adrasteia worship.' 
From. Worship then, praise and flatter him that 

My care for Zeus is nouglit, and less than nought : 

Let TTiin act, let TTiin rule this little while, "' 

(1) THe Eiihemeriem of later acholiAflts derived tliG name &tmi B.ldnj|f 
Adrostos, vho wm Bail] to hnve been the firBt tp bnild a temple to ^emHio, 
uid BO the power thus "worBliiDped wofl called after his naniB- A better 
etymulo^ iHids 1IH to Bee in it the Idea of the " ine^ital>le " lawQf retFi-* 
bntion worfeinff luiflopn by men. and independently even el the arbitnuy 
Will of th« Oode, and brin^png deetJ^ction upon the proud and hanf-^'" 



^^^H E'en as He 'will ; for long Ho sliall not rule 

^^^H Over the Oode. Hut lo ! X see at hand 

^^^1 The courier of the Gods, Ihe ministeF 

^^^H Of our new soTereign. Doubtlesa he has ceme 

^^^B To brisg me tidings of Eome new device. 

Ml 



Enter Hermes. 



Thee do I speak to,- — thee, the teacher vise. 
The hitterly o'er-hittcr, who 'gainat Gods 
Hast sinned in giving gifU to short-lived men — • 
I.speok to thee, the fllcher of bright fire. 
The Father bids thee eay what marriage thou 
Dost vaunt, and who shall hnrl Him from his might ; 
And this too not in dark mystoriouB speech, "• 

But toll each point out clearly. Give me not, 
Prometheoe, task of double journey. Zeus 
Thou seest, is not with such words appeased. 

Prom. Stately of utterance, full of haughtiness 
Thy speech, as fits a messenger of Gods. 
Ye yet ore young in your new rule, and think 
To dwell in painless towers. Have I not 
Seen two great nilers driven forth irom thence P ' 
And now the third, who reigneth, I shall see 
In basest, qnickest fall. Seem I to thee *• 

To shrink and quail before these new-made Gods P 
Par, very far &om that am I. But thou. 
Track once again the path by which thou earnest ; 
Thou shalt leam nought of what thou oekest me. 

Eerm, It was by such self-will as this before 
That thou did'st bring these sufferings on. thyself. 

Prone. I for my part, be sure, would never change 
My evil state for that thy bondslave's lot. 

fle™*. To bo the bondslave of this rook, I trow, 
Is better than to be Zeus' trusty herald ! "• 

Prom. So it is meet the insulter ia insult. 

of this thy 



(1)C. 
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Prom. "Wai proud ! God grant that I may eee my foes 
Thus waxijig proud, and ttoe among the rest I 

Herm, Dost blame me then for thy calamities P 

Prom. In one short sentence — all the Gods I hate. 
Who my good turns with otiI turns repay. 

Herm. Thy words prove thee with no alight madness 
plagued. 

Prom, If to hate foea be roodness, mad I am. 

Herm. Not one could bear thee wert thou proa- 



. Alin 



Strm, That word is all unknown to Zeus. 

From, Time waxing old can many a lesson teach. 
Herm. Yet thou at least hast not true wisdom leamt. 
From, I had not else addressed a slave lilce thee. 
Herm, Thou wilt say nought the Father asks, 'twould 

Prom, Pine debt I owe hjm, favour to repay. 

Herm. Me as a. boy thou scornest then, forsooth. 

Prmn, And art thou not a boy, and sillier for. 
If that thou thinkest to learn aught from me P 
There is no torture nor device by which '^'° 

Zeus can impel me to disclose these thingi^ 
Before these bonds that outrage mo be loosed. 
Let then the blazing levin-flash be hurled ; 
With white- winged snow-storm and with earth-bom 

thunders 
Let Him disturb and trouble all that is ; 
Nought of these things shall force me to declare 
Whose hand shall drive him from his sovereignty. 

Herm. See if thou findest any help in this. 

Prom, Long since all Ibis I've seen, end formed wj 
plana. "»" 

Herm. fool, take heart, take heart at last in time. 
To form right thoughts for these thy present woes. 

Prom. Like one who soothes a wave, thy speech in vain 
Texes my soul. But deem not thou that I, 
Fearing the will of Zeus, shall e'er become 
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As womanised in mind, or shall entreat 
Him whom I greatly loathe, with upturned hand, 
In woman's fashion, from these bonds of mine 
To set me free. Far, far am I from that. 

Herm, It seems that I, saying much, shall speak in 
vain; 
For thou in nought by prayers art pacified, 
Or softened in thy heart, but like a colt ^^'* 

Fresh harnessed, thou dost champ thy bit, and strive, 
And fight against the reins. Yet thou art stiff 
In weak device ; for self-will, by itself. 
In one who is not wise, is less than nought. 
Look to it, if thou disobey my words. 
How great a storm and triple wave of ills,^ 
Not to be 'scaped, shall come on thee ; for first. 
With thunder and the levin's blazing flash 
The Father this ravine of rock shall crush, 
And shall thy carcase hide, and stem embrace 
Of stony arms shall keep thee in thy place. *^" 

And having traversed space of time full long. 
Thou shalt come back to light, and then his hound, 
The winged hound of Zeus, the ravening eagle, 
Shall greedily make banquet of thy fiesh, 
Coming all day an uninvited guest, 
And glut himself upon thy liver dark. 
And of that anguish look not for the end, 
Before some God shall come to bear thy woes, 
And will to pass to Hades' sunless realm, 
And the dark cloudy depths of Tartaros.^ ^"*° 

Wherefore take heed. No feigned boast is this, 



(1) Either a mere epithet of intensity, as in our "thrice blest," or 
rising from the supposed fact that every third wave was larger and more 
impetuous than the others, like the fluctua decumanus of the Latins, or 
from the sequence of three great waves which some have noted as a com- 
mon phenomenon in storms. 

(2) Here again we have a strange shadowing forth of the m^tery of 
Atonement, and what we have learnt to call •' vicarious " satisfactiou. 
In the later legend, Cheiron, suffering from the agony of his wounds, re- 
signs his immortality, and submits to die in place of the ever-living death 
to which Fromethus was doomed. 
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But spoken all too truly ; for the lips 

Of Zeus know not to speak a lying speech, 

But will perform each single word. And thou, 

Search well, be wise, nor think that self-willed pride A 

ShaU eyer better prove than counsel good. 

ChoT, To us doth Hermes seem to utter words 
Not out of season ; for he bids thee quit 
Thy self-willed pride and seek for counsel good. 
Hearken thou to him. To the wise of soul 
It is foul shame to sin persistently. ' ^^^ 

Prom, To me who knew it all 

He hath this message borne ; 

And that a foe from foes 

Should suffer is not strange. 

Therefore on me be hiu-led 

The sharp-e4ged wreath of fire ; 

And let heaven's vault be stirred 

With thunder and the blasts 

Of fiercest winds ; and Earth 

From its foundations strong, 

E'en to its deepest roots, 

Let storm- wind make to rock ; 
' And let the Ocean wave, 

fWith wild and foaming surge. 
Be heaped up to the paths ^^^ 

Where move the stars of heaven ; 
And to dark Tartaros 
Let Him my carcase hurl. 
With mighty blasts of force : 
Yet me He shall not slay. 

Herm, Such woixis and thoughts from one 
Brain-stricken one may hear. 
What space divides his state 
From frenzy ? What repose 
Hath he from maddened rage ? 
But ye who pitying stand 

And share his bitter griefs, *«- 

Uuickly from hence depart, 
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Lest the relentless roar 
Of thunder stun your soul. 

Chor» With other words attempt 
To counsel and persuade, 
And I will hear : for now 
Thou hast this word thrust in 
That we may never bear. 
How dost thou bid me train 
My soul to baseness vile ? 
With him I will endure 
Whatever is decreed. 
Traitors I've learnt to hate, 
Nor is there any plague '^"^ 

That more than this I loathe. 

Herm, Nay then, remember ye 
What now I say, nor blame 
Your fortune : n«ver say 
That Zeus hath cast you down 
To evil not foreseen. 
Not so ; ye cast yourselves : 
For now with open eyes, 
Not taken unawares, 
In Ate's endless net 
Ye shall entangled be 
By folly of your own. "^* 

[^A pause, and then flashes of liyhtning aud 
peals of thunder.^ 

Prom. Yea, now in very deed, 
No more in word alone, 
The earth shakes to and fro, 
And the loud thunder's voice 
Bellows hard by, and blaze 

(1) It is noticeable that both ^schylos and Sophocles have left us trn- 
gedies which end in a thunderstorm as an element of effect. But the 
coDtrast between the Prometheus and the (Edipus at Colonos as to the ini- 
pression left in the one case of serene reconciliation, and^in the other of 
violent antagonism, is hardly less striking than the resemblance in the 
oi'tward phenomena, which are common to the two. 
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The flashing levin-fires ; 

And tempests whirl the dust. 

And gusts of all wild winds 

On one another leap. 

In wild conflicting blasts. 

And sky with sea is blent : 

Such is the storm from Zeu«i "^^^ 

That comes as working fear. 

In terrors manifest. 

O Mother venerable ! 

O ^ther ! rolling round 

The common light of all, 

See*st thou what wrongs I bear f 



THE SUPPLIANTS 



AEGUMENT. 

WJien loy after many wanderingsy had found refuge in Egi/pt^ and 
having been touched by Zeus^ had given birth to Epaphos^ it 
caine to pass that he and his descendants ruled over the region 
of Canopos, near one of the seven mouths of Ndlos, And in 
the fifth generation there were two brothers, Danaos and 
JEgyptos, the sons ofEelos, and the former had fifty daughters 
and the latter fifty sons, -and ASgyptos sought the daughters of 
Danaos in marriage for his sons. And they, looking on the 
marriage as unholy ^ and hating those who wooed them, took 
flight and came to Argos, where Felasgos then ruled as king, 
as to the land whence To, from whom they sprang, J^d come. 
And thither the sons of .^yptos followed them in hot pursuit. 



Danaos. 

Pelasgos, Jcing of Argos. 

Herald. 

Vhorue of the daughter 8 of Daxaos* 



THE SUPPLIANTS. 



SCENE. — Argos, the entrance of tht gatta. Stutaee of 
Zeus, Aetkmis, and other Oode, placed against the 

^Eiiter Chorvs of the Daughters of Daraob,' in the drtsa 
of Egyptian women, viith the iouijha of suppliania 
in their hands, and fillets of white wool twiit'd 
round them, chanting as theg move in proceeslon to 
take up their position round the thyinete. 

Zeua, the God of Suppliants, kindly 

Look on tliis our baud of waudererB, 

That from banks at mouths of Neiloa, I 

Banks of finest sand, departed 1 * | 

Tea, we left tie region sacred, 

OraHBy plain on Syria's borders,* 

Not for guilt of blood to exile 

By our country's edict sentenced. 

But -with free choice, loathing wedlock, 

Fleeing marriage -rites unholy 

With the children of JBgyptos. " 

And our Mher Danaos, mler. 

Chief of council, chief of sijuadrona. 

Playing moves on fortune's draught-board,* 

(1) ThedsnffhtenDfDanaodireidwityBrcpreseQteiBaflftjinnurabcr. 

tbe olben DppouinB u muUe. 

IM\ Hie allaTiBl deposit of the CBlto. 

•i) Syria In used oSvlouBly vith a oartAtn ^^eo^apMt^&l vagraenesa, aa 
InclndiiiE all that we knmr aa Faleatine, end the wildemcaa to the Eouth 
of it. onS so M oontenninom irith Efeypt. 

(1) Heewhcte in .EMhjiM [Agaa. Ss, Fr. ISSl m trace allnaidn togamea 
^ played irith dice. Here we have h leiereuce to one, the details of vhioh 
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Chose what seemed the best of evils, 

Through the salt sea- waves to hasten. 

Steering to the land of Argos, 

Whence our race has risen to greatness ; 

Sprung, so boasts it, from the heifer 

Whom the stinging gadfly harassed. 

By the touch of Zeus love-breathing : * 

And to what land more propitious 

Could we come than this before us, * 

Holding in our hand the branches 

Suppliant, wreathed with white wool fillets P 

O State ! land ! water gleaming 2 

Ye the high Gods, ye the awful. 

In the dark the graves still guarding ; 

Thou too with them, Zeus Preserver,* 

Guardian of the just man's dwelling. 

Welcome with the breath of pity. 

Pity as from these shores wafted. 

Us poor women who are suppliants. 

And that swarm of men that follow, 

Haughty offspring of -ZEgyptos, *" 

Ere they set their foot among you 

On this silt-strown shore,' — oh, send them 

Seaward in their ship swiffc-rowing ; 

There, with whirlwind tempest-driven, 

There, with lightning and with thunder. 

There, with blasts that bring the storm-rain. 

May they in the fierce sea perish. 

Ere they, cousin-brides possessing, 

Eest on marriage-beds reluctant. 

Which the voice of right denies them I 

are not accnrately known to ns, but which seems to have been analogous 
to draughts or chess. 

(1) See the whole storjr, given as in prophecy, in the Prometheus, v. 866-880. 

(2) The invocation is addressed —(1) to the Olympian Gods in the 
brightness of heaven ; (2) to the Chthonian deities in the darkness below 
the euth ; (8) to Zens the Preserver, as the supreme Lord of both. 

(8) An Athenian audience would probably recognise in this a desorip- 
tion of the swampy meadows near the coast of Lema. The descendants 
of lo had oome to the very spot where the tragic history of their ancestors 
had had its origin. 



[ And now I call on Bim, the Zeus-apnuig steer,' 
Our trwi protector, faj .beyond i^e sea, 
OEld of the heifar-foufidrOBB of 'our lii^e, 

_ yi^o cropped'tlie ffiwery mead^ , . 

Bom of 'tne breath, and named from touch of ZoTia. 
*And lo ! the destined time 
•Wrought fully with tho uttine, 
And she brought forth the " Touch-bom," Epaphos. 



[ And now invoking him in gi'HBBy fields, 
I Where erst his mother strayed, to dwellers here 
■ Telling the tale of all her woes of old, 
I surest pledge shall give ; 
And others, strange beyond all fancy's dream, 
Shall yet perchance he found ; 
And in due course of time 
Shall men know clearly aU our history. 

Steoph. n. ' 

And if some angur of the land be near, 
Hearing our piteous cry, 
Sure he wilt deem he hears 
The voice of Tereua' biide,' 
Piteous and sad of soul, 
The nightingale sore harassed by the Hf«. 



'Foi' she, driven hack from wonted haunts and streams,' 

Mourns with a strange new plaint 

The home that she has lost, 

And waila her son's aad doom. 

How he at her hand died, 
Mueting with evil wrath umnotherly ; 

{i) The inrocatioD pasHfl cm to FpAphoB, an a inuirfljim cleity, able nai 
v.Umi to KUCD01II liii uaioted Onldien. 

Ill PhilDmeU. Bdo the taleasgiten in thenotoq to ^jjini, 1113. 

(3) "StieBDu," u Sowing' tluongh the shady lolltude of the iFrDy» 
vhlch tha nightingala fraiDsnted. 
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Stboph. m. 
E*en 80 do I, to wailing all o'er-given, . 
In plaintive mnsic of Ionian mood,^ 
'''Vex the soft cheek on Neilos' banks that bloomed, 

And heart that bursts in tears, 
And pluck the flowers of lamentations loud, 

Not without fear of friends, ^ 

*Lest none should care to help 
This flight of mine from that mist-shrouded shore. 

AimsTaoPH. HI. 

But, ye Gk>ds ancestral ! hear my prayer, 
Look well upon the justice of our cause. 
Nor grant to youth to gain its full desire 

Against the laws of right, 
But with prompt hate of lust, our marriage bless. 

*Eyen for those who come 

As fugitiyos in war 
The altar serves as shield that Gk)ds regard. 

Stboph. IV. 

May God good issue give ! ' *> 

And yet the will of Zeus is hard to scan : 

Through all it brightly gleams, 
E'en though in darkness and the gloom of chance 
For us poor mortals wrapt. 

Antistboph. ly. 

Safe, by no f^-Jl tripped up, 
The full- wrought deed decread by brow of Zeus ; 

For dark with shadows stretch 
The pathways of the counsels of his heart. 

And difficult to see. 

Stboph. V. 
And from high-towering hopes He hurleth down *^ 

To utter doom the heir of mortal birth ; 

(1) "Ionian," as soft and elegiac, in contrast with the more military 
character of Dorian music. 

(2) In the Greek the paronomasia turns npon the supposed etjonological 
connexion between Otog and riOijfii. I have here, as elsewhere, attempted 
an analogous rather than identical Jeu de mot. 
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Yet sets He in array 
No forces violent ; 
All that Gods work is effortless and calm : 
Seated on holiest throne, 
Thence, though we know not how, 
He works His perfect will. 

Amtistboph. v. 
Ah, let him look on frail man's wanton pride. 
With which the old stock burgeons out anew. 

By love for me constrained. 

In counsels ill and rash, ^^ 

And in its frenzied, passionate resolve 

Finds goad it cannot shun ; 

But in deceived hopes. 

Shall know, too late, its woe. 

Stboph. VI. 

Such bitter griefs, lamenting, I recount, 

With cries shrill, tearful, deep, 
(Ah woe I ah woe !) 
That strike the ear with mourner's woe-fi'aught cry. 
Though yet alive, I wail mine obsequies ; 

Thee, Apian sea-girt bluff,* 

I greet (our alien speech 

Thou knowest well, land,) *"* 

And ofttimes fall, with rendings passionate. 
On robe of linen and Sidonian veil. 

Antistboph. VL 

But to the Gods, for all things prospering well, 

When death is kept aloof. 

Gifts votive come of right. 

Ah woe ! Ah woe ! 
Oh, troubles dark, and hard to understand I 

(1) The Greek word which I have translated "bluff" was one not 
familiar to Attic ears, and was believed to be of Eyrenean origin, 
.^schylos accordingly puts it into the lips of the daughters of Danaos, as 
characteristio more or less of the "alien speech" of the land from which 
they came. 



lia 
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Ah, wliitLer will these waters carry me P 

Thee, Apian sea-girt bluff, 

I greet (our alien speech 

Thou knowest well, land,) 
And ofttimes Ml, with rendings passionate. 
On robe of linen and Sidonian veil. 

Btboph. vil 

The oar indeed and dwelling, timber-wrought, 
With sails of canvas, 'gainst the salt sea proof 

Brought me with favouring gales. 

By stormy wind unvexed; 
Nor have I cause for murmur. Issues good 
May He, the all- seeing Father, grant, that, I, 

Great seed of Mother dread. 
In time may 'scape, still maiden undefiled, 

My suitor's marriage-bed. 

Antistboph. Vn. 

And with a will that meets my will may She, 
The unstained child of Zeus, on me look down, 

*Our Artemis, who g;uards 

The consecrated walls ; 
And with all strength, though hunted down, uncaught. 
May She, the Virgin, me a virgin free, ^^ 

Great seed of Mother dread, 
That I may 'scape, still maiden undefiled, 

My suitor's marriage-bed. 

Stboph. vnL 

Bjit into mayjiat be, ^ i 
^ We, of Bwarth sun-burnt racej 
Will with oursupplianji^br^nches go to him, 

Zeus, sovfereign of; the dead,' / 
The Lord that welco];n^ all that come to him. 

Dying l)y twisted noose '" 

(1) So in y. 235 Danaos speaks of the "second Zens" who sit as Jud^e 
in uades. The feeling to which the Chorus gives utterance is that of— 

"flectere si neqneo superos, Acheronta movebo." 
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If we the grace of Gods Olympian miss. 
By thine ire, Zeiis, *gainst lo virulent, 

The Gods' wrath seeks as out, 

And I know w^l the woe 
Comes from thy queen who reigns in heaven victorious ; 

For after stormy wind 

The tempest needs must rage. 

Aktist&oph. vm. 

And then shall Zexis to words 

Unseemly be exposed, 
Having the heifer's offspring put to shame, *•" 

Whom He himself begat. 
And now his face averting from oiir prayers : 

Ah, may he hear on high, 
Yea, pitying look and hear propitiously I 
By thine ire, Zeus, 'gainst lo virulent, 

The Gods' wrath seeks us out. 

And I know well the woe 
Comes from thy queen, who reigns in heaven victorious ; 

For after stormy wind *'® 

The tempest needs must rage, 
Danaos, My children, we need wisdom ; lo ! ye came 
With me, your father wise/and old and true. 
As guardian of your voyage. Now ashore, 
With forethought true I bid you keep my words, 
As in a tablet-book recording them : 
I see a dust, an army's voiceless herald. 
Nor are the axles silent as they turn ; 
And I descry a host that bear the shield. 
And those that hu/1 the javelin, marching on 
With horses and with curved battle-cars. 
Perchance they are the princes of this land, "® 

Come on the watch, as having news of us ; 
But whether one in kindly mood, or hot 
With anger fierce, leads on this great array, 
It is, my children, best on all accounts 
To take your stand hard by this hill of Gods 
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Who rule o'er conflicts.^ Better far than towerfe 

Are altars, yea, a shield impenetrable. 

But with all speed approach the shrine of Zens, 

The GK)d of mercy, in your left hand holding 

The suppliants' boughs wool-wreathed, in solemn guise,' 

And greet our hosts as it is meet for us, *** 

Coming as strangers, with all duteous words 

Kindly and holy, telling them your tale 

Of this your flight, unstained by guilt of blood ; 

And with your speech, let mood not over-bold. 

Nor vain nor wanton, shine from modest brow 

And calm, clear eye. And be not prompt to speak, 

Nor full of words ; the race that dwelleth here 

Of this is very jealous : ' and be mindful 

Much to concede ; a fugitive thou art, 

A stranger and in want, and 'tis not meet 

That those in low estate high words should speak. 

Chor, My father, to the prudent prudently •* 

Thou speakest, and my task shall be to keep 
Thy goodly precepts. Zeus, our sire, look on us ! 

Dan. Yea, may He look with favourable eye ! 

Chor, I fain would take my seat not far from thee. 

\JJhoru8 moves to the altar not far from 
Danaos. 

Ban, Delay not then ; success go with your plan. 

Chor, Zeus, pity us with sorrow all but crushed I 

Dan, If He be willing, all shall turn out well. 

Chor, ..... 

Dan, Invoke ye now the mighty bird of Zeus.* 

(1) Some mound dedicated to the Gods, with one or more altars and sta* 
tues of the Gk>ds on it, is on the stage, and the suppliants are told to take 
up their places there. The Gods oi conflict who are named below, Zeus, 
Apollo, Poseidon, presided generally over the three great games of 
Greece. Hermes is added to the list. 

(2) Comp. LibatioTi'Pourers, 1024, Eumen. 44. 

(3) The Argives are supposed to share the love of "brevity which we 
commonly connect with their neighbours the Laconians. 

(4) The " mighty bird of Zeus " seems here, from the answer of the 
Chorus, to mean not the "ea^le" but the "sim," which roused men 
from their sleep as the cock did, so that "cock-crow" and "sunrise** 
w^re synonymous. It is, in any case, striking that Zeus, rather than 
Apollo, appears as the Sun-God. 
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■We call the Ban's briglit raye to succour us. 

Ban. Apollo too, the holy, in fhut Ho, "■ 

A Ood, has tasted exile from high heaven.' 

C/ior. Knowing that fate, Ho ■woll may feel for men. 

Dan, So may He feel, and look on us bLuignly ! 

ChoT. Whom of the Ooda shall I besides invoke Y 
I Ban. I see this trident here, a God's great syintiol.' 

ChoT. Well hath lie brougLt us, well may lie reeoive I 

Ban. Here too is Hermes,' as the Hollonea know him. 

Uhor. To us, as free, let Ilim good herald prove. 

Ban. Yea, and the common shrine of all these Gods 
Adore ye, and in holy precincts sit, 

Like swarms of dovos in fear of kites yotir kinsmen, ^ 
Foes of our blood, polluters of our race. 
How can bird prey on bird and yot be pure P 
And how can he he pure who seeks in marriage 
Unwilling bride ftom fatlior too unwilling ." 
Kay, not in Hades' self, shall he, vain fool, 
Thougli dead, 'scapo sentence, doing deeds like this; 
For there, as men relate, a second Zeus ' 
Judges men's evil deeds, and to the dead 
Assigns their last great penalttos. Look up, 
And take your station here, that this your cause 
May win its way to a victorious end. 
Enter the KlNO on hia chariot, followed hy Attendants. 
Einij. Whence comes this crowd, this non-Hellenic 
baud, ^ 

In robes and raiment of barburio fusbion 
So gorgeously attired, whom now we speak to P 
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myth of Apctllo^H banialuiicii 



Icffcod prevailed. 

(S) Tbe HeUeniD Hen 
part, Thoth, aa being di 



L posaibie 



supposed to exist at Argvs, irbei-e a Ijke 
B dietiD^raished fromhisEETpliaa couDlct- 
tbe E^ryptiim OsiriB, aa lord or iud^ -A 
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This woman's dress is not of Argive mode, 

Nor from the climes of Hellas. How ye dared, 

Without a herald even or protector, 

Yea, and devoid of guides too, to come hither 

Thus boldly, is to me most wonderful. 

And yet these boughs, as is the suppliant's wont. 

Are set by you before the Gods of conflicts : 

By this alone will Hellas guess aright. 

Much more indeed we might have else conjectured, **• 

Were there no voice to tell me on the spot. 

Chor, Not false this speech of thine about our garb : 
But shall I greet thee as a citizen, 
Or bearing Hermes* rod, or city ruling ? * 

King, Nay, for that matter, answer thou and speak 
Without alarm. Palsechthon's son am I, 
Earth-bom, the king of this Pelasgic land ; 
And named from me, their king,* as well might be, 
The race Pelasgic reaps our country's fruits ; 
*And all the land through which the Strymon pours ** 
Its pure, clear waters to the West I rule ; 
And as the limits of my realm I mark 
The land of the Perrhaebi, and the climes 
Near the Pseonians, on the farther side 
Of Pindos, and the Dodonaean heights ; ' 
And the sea's waters form its bounds. O'er all 
Within these coasts I govern ; and this plain. 
The Apian land, itself has gained its name 
Long since from one who as a healer lived ; * 
Por Apis, coming from Naupactian land 

(1) " Shall I," the Choms asks, "speak to you as a private citizen, or 
as a herald, or as a king ? " 

(2) It would appear from this that the king himself bore the name 
Pelasgos. In some yexsions of the story he is so designated. 

(3) The lines contain a tradition of the wide extent of the old Pelasgic 
rule, including Thessalia, or the Pelasgic Argos, between the mouths of 
Fencus and Pmdos, Perrheebia, Dodona, and finally the Apian land or 
Peloponnesos. 

(4) The true meaning of the word " Apian," as applied to the Pelo- 
ponnesos, seems to have been " distant." Here the myth is followed 
which represented it as connected with Apis the son of Telchin, (son of 
Apollo, in the sense of being a physician-prophet,) who had freed, the 
land from monsters. 



That lies beyond the straite, Apollo's son, 

Prophet and healoi', frees this land of oura *' 

From man- destroying monsters, which, the soil. 

Polluted with the gudt of blood of old, 

By anger of the Gods, brought forth, ^fieree plnguoa, 

The dragon-brood'e dread, unbleat company ; 

And Apis, having for this Argive land 

Duly wrought out bis saying surgery. 

Gained hia reward, remembered in our prayers ; 

And thou, this witness having at my hands, 

May'st tell thy race at once, and further speak ; 

Xet lengthened apooch our city lovoth. not. 

diuT. Full short and clear our tale. "We boast that we 
Are ArgJTOs in descent, the children true *" 

Of the fair, fruitful heifer. And all this 
Will I by what I speak show firm and tme. 

King. Nay, strangers, what ye !el! is past belief 
For me to hear, that ye from Argos spring ; 
For ye to Libyan women aro most like,' 
And nowiae to our native maidens here. 
Such race might Neilos breed, and Eyprian mould, 
Like yours, ia stamped by skilled artificera 
On women's features ; and I hear that thoao 
Of India travel upon camela borne, ** 

Swift as the horse, yet trained aa eumpter-mules. 
E'en tliose who as the JEthiopa' neigbboura dwell. 
And had ye borne the bow, I should have guessed, 
TJndoubting, yo were of th' Amizon's tribe. 
Man-hating, flesh-devouring. Taught by you, 
I might the better know how this can be, 
That your descent and birth, from Argoo come, 

Chor. They tell of one who bore the temple-keys 
Of Hera, lo, in this Argive land. 

King. So wos't indeed, and wide the fcme prevails : 
And was it said that Zeua a mortal loved P "" 



[II The aeMriptiOQ woald 
DanaOB appBBred on tho iM^ ._ 
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Chor, And that embrace was not from Hera hid. 
King, What end had then these strifes of sovereign Ones ? 
Chor, The Argive goddess made the maid a heifer. 
King, Did Zeus that fair-horned heifer still approach ? 
Chor, So say they, fashioned like a wooing steer. 
King, How acted then the mighty spouse of Zeus ? 
Chor, She o'er the heifer set a guard all-seeing. 
King, What herdsman strange, all- seeing, speak'st 

thou of ? 
Chor, Argos, the earth-born, him whom Hermes 

slew. ^ 

King, What else then wrought she on the ill-starred 

heifer ? 
Chor. She sent a stinging gadfly to torment her. 

[Those who near Neilos dwell an (Bstroa call it.] 
King, Did she then drive her from her country far ? 
Chor, All that thou say'st agrees well with our tale. 
King, And did she to Canobos go, and Memphis P 
Chor, Zeus with his tpuch, an offspring then begets. 
King, What Zeus -born calf that heifer claims as 

mother ? 
Chor, *ne from that touch which freed named Epa- 

phos. 3^<> 

King J [ What offspring then did Epaphos heget ?"] ^ 
€hor, Libya, that gains her fame from greatest land 
King, What other offspring, bom of her, dost tell of ? 
Chor, Sire of my sire here, Belos, with two sons. 
King. Tell me then now the name of yonder sage. 
Chor. Danaos, whose brother boasts of fifty sons. 
King, Tell me his name, too, with ungrudging speech. 
Chor, -^gyptos : knowing now our ancient stock, 
Take heed thou bid thine Argive suppliants rise. 

King, Ye seem, indeed, to make your ancient claim 
To this our country good : but how came ye ** 

To leave your father's house ? What chance constrained 

you? 

(1) The line is conjectural, but some question of this kind is implied in 
the answer of the Chorus. 
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Chor, king of the Pelasgi, manifold 
Are ills of mortals, and thou could' at not find 
The self-same form of evil anywhere. 
Who would have said that this unlooked-for flight 
Would bring to Argos race once native here, 
Driving them forth in hate of wedlock's couch ? 

King, What seek'st thou then of these the Gods of 
conflicts, 
Holding your wool-wreathed branches newly- plucke;! ? 

Chor, That I serve not iEgyptos' sons as slave. 

King, Speak'st thou of some old feud, or breach of 
right ? 330 

Chor, Nay, who'd find fault with master that one 
loved ? 

King, Yet thus it is that mortals grow in strength.^ . J 

Chor, True ; when men fail, 'tis easy to desert them. 1 y 

King, How then to you may I act reverently ? 

Chor, Yield us not up unto ^gyptos' sons. 

King, Hard boon thou ask'st, to wage so strange a war. 

Chor, Nay, Justice champions those who fight with her. 

King, Yes, if her hand was in it from the first. 

Chor, Yet reverence thou the state-ship's stem thus 
wreathed,* 

King, I tremble as 1 see these seats thus shadowed. •'*" 

Stboph. I. 

Chor. Dread is the wrath of Zeus, the God of sup- 
pliants : 
Son of Palsechthon, hear ; 
Hear, Pelasgic king, with kindly heart. 
Behold me suppliant, exile, wanderer, 
*Like heifer chased by wolves 
Upon the lofty crags, 
WTiere, trusting in her strength. 



(1) By sacrificing personal likings to schemes of amliitian, men 
women contract marria^s which increase their power. 

(2) The Gods of conflict are the pilots of the ship of the State. \!ie 
altar dedicated to them is as its stem ; the garlands and wands of sup- 
pliants which adorn it are as the decorations of the vessels. 
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She lifteth up her voice 
And to the shepherd tells her tale of grief. 

King, I see, o'ershadowed with the new -plucked 
boughs, 
*Bent low, a band these Gods of conflict own ; 
And may our dealings with these home-sprung stran- 
gers ^ 
Be without peril, nor let strife arise 
To this our country for unlooked-for chance 
And unproyided ! This our State wants not. 

Aktistboph. L 

Chor. Yea, may that Law that guards the suppliant's 
right 
Free this our flight from harm. 
Law, sprung from Zeus, supreme Apportioner, 
But thou, \to the Kingy'] though old, from me, though 
younger, learn : 
If thou a suppliant pity 
Thou ne'er shalt penury know, 
So long as Gods receive 
Within their sacred shrines 
Gifts at the hands of worshipper unstained. 

King, It is not at my hearth ye suppliant sit ; 
But if the State be as a whole defiled, ••• 

Be it the people's task to work the cure. 
I cannot pledge my promise to you first 
Ere I have counselled with my citizens.^ 

Steoph. II. 

Chor, Thou art the State — yea, thou the common- 
wealth, 
Chief lord whom none may judge ; 
'Tis thine to rule the country's altar-hearth, 

(1) Some editors have seen in this an attempt to enlist the constitu- 
tional sympathies of an Athenian audience in favour of the Argive king, 
whowiU not act without consulting his assembly. There seems more 
reason to think that the aim of the dramatist was in precisely the oppo- 
site direction, and that the words which follow set forth his admiration 
fbr the kin^ who can act, aa compared with one f^ho is tied and hampered 
by restrictions. 
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With the sole vote of thy prevailing nod ; 

And thou on throne of state, 

Sole-sceptred in thy sway, 
Bringest each matter to its destined end ; 

Shun thou the curse of guilt. 
King, Upon my foes rest that dread curse of guilt ! "• 
Yet without harm I cannot succour you, 
Nor gives it pleasure to reject your prayers. 
In a sore strait am I ; fear fills my soul 
To take the chance, to do or not to do. 

Amtistroph. n. 

Chor, Look thou on Him who looks on all from heavoa. 
Guardian of suffering men 
Who, worn with toil, unto their neighbours come 
As suppliants, and receive not justice due : 
Eor these the wrath of Zeus, 
Zeus, the true suppliant's God, 
Abides, by wail of sufferer unappeased. *• 

King, Yet if ^gyptos' sons have claim on thee 
By their State's law, asserting that they come 
As next of kin, who dare oppose their right ? 
Thou must needs plead that by thy laws at home 
They over thee have no authority.^ 

Stboph. m. 

Chor, Ah ! may I ne'er be captive to the might 

Of males ! Where'er the stars 
Are seen in heaven, I track my way in flight, 
As refuge from a marriage that I hate. 

But thou, make Right thy friend. 
And honour what the Gods count pure and true, ^ 

(1) By an Attic law, analogous in principle to that of the Jews, (Num. 
xxxvi. 8; 1 Chron. zxiii. 22), heiresses were absolutely bound to marry 
their next of kin, if he claimed his right. The king at once asserts this 
as the law which waa prima jfacie ax>plicable to the case, and declares him- 
self ready to surrender it if the petitioners can show that their own 
mimicipal law is on the other side. He will not thrust his cotmtry's cus- 
toms upon foreigners, who can prove that they live under a different rule, 
but in the absence of evidence must act on the law which he iB bouna 
officially to recognise. 
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King, Hard is the judgment : choose not me as judge. 
But, as I said before, I may not act 
Without tho people, sovereign though I be, 
Lest the crowd say, should aught fall out amiss, 
" In honouring strangers, thou the State did*st niin." 

Aktistboph. III. 

Chor, Zeus, the great God of kindred, in these things 
Watches o'er both of us, 
Holding an equal scale, and fitly giving 
To the base evil, to the righteous blessing. 

Why, when these things are set 
In even balance, fear'st thou to do right ? *^ 

King. Deep thought we need that brings deliverrnco. 
That, like a diver, mine eye t^^o may plunge 
Clear-seeing to the depths, not wine-bedrenched, 
That these things may be harmless to the State, 
And to ourselves may issue favourably : 
That neither may the strife make you its prey, 
Nor that we give you up, who thus are set 
Near holy seat of Gods, and so bring in 
To dwell with us the Avenger terrible, 
God that destroyeth, who not e'en in Hades "*^ 

Gives freedom to the dead. Say, think ye not 
That there is need of counsel strong to save ? 

Stroph. I. 

Chor, Take heed to it, and be 
Friend to the stranger wholly faithful found ; 

Desert not thou the poor. 
Driven from afar by godless violence. 

Anti'tboph. I. 

See me not dragged away, 
thou that rul'st the land ! from seat of Gods : 

Know thou men's wanton pride. 
And guard thyself against the wrath of Zeus. 

Stboph. II. 

Endure not thou to see thy suppliant, 
Despite of law, torn off. 



4» 
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As horses by their frontlets, from the forms 

Of sculptured deities, 
Nor yet the outrage of their wanton hands, 

Seizing these broidered robes. 

Antisteoph. II. 

For know thou well, whichever course thou take, 

Thy sons and all thy house 
*Mu8t pay in war the debt that Justice claims, 

Proportionate in kind. *** 

Lay well to heart these edicts, wise and true. 
Given by great Zeus himself. 

King. Well then have I thought o'er it. To this point 
Our ship's course drives. Pierce war we needs must risk 
Either with these {^pointing to the Oods) or those. Set fast 

and firm 
Is this as is the ship tight wedged in stocks ; 
And without trouble there's no issue out. 
For wealth indeed, were our homes spoiled of that, 
There might come other, thanks to Zeus the Giver, 
More than the loss, and filling up the freight ; **^ 

And if the tongue should aim its adverse darts, 
Baleful and over-stimulant of wrath, 
There might be words those words to heal and soothe. 
But bow to blot the guilt of kindred blood. 
This needs a great atonement — ^many victims 
Falling to many Gods — to heal the woe. 
*I take my part, and turn aside from strife ; 
And I far rather would be ignorant 
Than wise, forecasting evil. May the end, 
Against my judgment, show itself as good ! 

Chor, Hear, then, the last of all our pleas for pity. 

King, I hear ; speak on. It shall not 'scape my 
heed. *** 

Clior. Girdles I have, and zones that bind my robes. 

King. Such things are fitting for a woman's state. 

Chor. With these then, know, as good and rare de- 
vice .... 
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King, Nay, speak. Wliat word is this thou'lt utter 
now? 

Chor, Unless thou giv*st our band thy plighted 
word .... 

King, What wilt thou do with this deyice of girdles ? 

Chor, With tablets new these sculptures we'll adorn. 

King, Thou speak'st a riddle. Make thy meaning plain. 

CJior, Upon tiiese Gods we'll hang ourselyes at once. 

King, I hear a word which pierces to the heart. **° 

Chor, Thou see'st our meaning. Eyes full clear Tyq 
giyen. 

King, Lo then I in many ways sore troubles come. 
A host of eyils rushes like a flood ; 
A sea of woe none trayerse, fathomless, 
This have I entered ; hayen there is none. 
For if I fail to do this work for you. 
Thou tellest of defilement unsurpassed ; * 
And if for thee against ^gyptos' sons. 
Thy kindred, I before my city's walls 
In conflict stand, how can there fail to be 
A bitter loss, to stain the earth with blood *''* 

Of man for woman's sake ? And yet I needs 
Must fear the wrath of Zeus, the suppliant's God ; 
That dread is mightiest with the sons of men. 
Thou, then, aged father of these maidens ! 
Taking forthwith these branches in thine arms, 
Lay them on other altars of the Gods 
Our country worships, that the citizens 
May all behold this token of thy coming. 
And about me let no rash speech be dropped ; 
For 'tis a people prompt to blame their rulers. 
And then perchance some one beholding them, **^ 

And pitying, may wax wrathful 'gainst the outrage 
Of that male troop, and with more kindly will 
The people look on you ; for evermore 
Men all wish well unto the weaker side. 



(1) 8e.t the pollution which the statues of the Gods would contract if 
they oanied into execution their threat of suicide. 
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Ban. This boon ia counted by na of great price, 
To find a patron proTod so merciful. 
And thou, Bend wilb us guides to lead ua on. 
And tell ua how before their shrines to find 
The altars of the Qoda that guaid the State, 
*A]id hotf places columned round about ; 
And safety for ua, as the town we traverse. 
Not of like fashion is our features' stamp ; ** 

For NeiloB rears not race like Inaohoa.' 
Take heed lest rashneaa lead to bloodshed here ; 
Ere now, \inknowiug, men tave slain their iiienda. 

Kmg [to Attendants). Go then, my men; full woU the 
stranger spoais ; 
And lead him where the city's altars stand, 
The seats of Goda ; and see ye talk not not much | 

To paasers-by as ye this traTeller lead, 
A auppliant at the altar-hearth of Oods. 

[Eeeuni DanAOS and Attendanta. 

Clior. Thou speak'st to him; and may he go aa bidden! 
But what shall I do ? What hope giv'at thou me ? 

King. Leave here those boughs, the token of your 

Clior, Lo ! here I leave them at thy beck and word. 
£■111^. Now turn thy stepa towards this open lawii. 
Chor. What shelter gives a lawn unconsecrate ? ' 
King. We will not yield thee up to birds of prey. 
Chtir, Nay, but to foes far worse thua fiercest dragons. 
King. Oood words should come from those who good 

have heard, 
Chor. No wonder they wax hot whom foar enthrals. 
King, But di'cod ia still for rulera all untneet. 
Char. Do thou then cheer our soul by words and doeda. 
King, Nay, no long time thy sire will leave thea 

lorn ; »"» 

■God ot ArgoB, anfl as auoh contrastBd with 



111 Inaolios, 
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And I, all people of the land convening, 

Will the great mass persuade to kindly words ; 

And I will teach thy father what to say. 

Wherefore remain and ask our country's Gods, 

With suppliant prayers, to grant thy soul's desire, 

And I will go in furtherance of thy wish : . 

Sweet Suasion follow us, and Fortune good ! lExit, 

8tboph. I. 

Chor. King of kings ! and blest 

Above all blessed ones, 
And Power most mighty of the mightiest I 

Zeus, of high estate ! •* 

Hear thou and grant our prayer ! 
Drive thou far off the wantonness of men. 

The pride thou hatest sore, 
And in the pool of darkling purple hue 
Plunge thou the woe that comes in swarthy barque. 

Antistboph. I. 

Look on the women's cause ; 

Eecall the ancient tale, 
Of one whom Thou did'st love in time of old, 

The mother of our race : 

Remember it, Thou 
Who did'st on To lay thy mystic touch. 

We boast that we are come 
Of consecrated land the habitants, •* 

And fi'om this land by lineage high descended. 

Stboph. n. 

Now to the ancient track. 

Our mother's, I have passed. 
The flowery meadow-land where she was watched,— 

The pastures of the herd. 
Whence lo, by the stinging gadfly driven. 

Flees, of her sense bereft, 
Passing through many tribes of mortal men ; 

Anti then by Fate's decree 



■ 
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Now througli tie Asian land 

She hastens o'er and o'-er, 
Eight through the Phrygian fields where fooil tho flocks ; 

And passes Teuthroa' fort, 
Owned hy the Myaiana,' and the Lydian iilains ; 

And o'er Kilikian lulls, 
And thoso of far Pamphylia niahing on, 

By ever- flowing streams. 

On to the deep, rich lands, 
And Aphrodite's home ia wheat o'erfluwing.' 

And so she cometh, as that herdsman winged "" 

Kerees with sharpest &titig. 
To holy plain all forms of life sustaining, 

Fields that are fed from snows,* 
Which Typhon's monstrous strength Las trayersed,' 

And unto Neilos' streams. 

By siakly tiiint nntouulied," 
Still maddeuod with hor toil of ignominy, 
Uy torturing stings driven on, great Hera's frenzied slave. 

Aktibtkwh. in. 
And those who then the lands inhabited, 

Quivered with pallid fear, "• 



lomp. tt 

the UellosDont and Mount SiDi._„ _ _^ 

Af brodite, oad fiuDoiij 



Ijiag 'between the llellsspoDt and Mount gipyl< 
(BlKipra",** drtiqaiod to the Tocihip of; 






1, what eansed the ir 

iBd.MW 



of the QieekL Of the fbor theories vhich the hisloriim diacnsxcu 
JtKbsloi adopta that which refcmd it to Uie meltiiig of Che auowa un th 
monatiiuia of oonttiU Ah'ica. 

(5) l^phcm. the mfthical embodiniait of the power of eril, was [able 
to liitTa mmdercd oriii Egypt, aesUng the bodj of Osiris. leia. to bulH 
him, placed Aotfina io all pa^ of Egypt, all empty but the oDe which nun 
tahiM (lie body. 

(m The taae of the Nile fbr <he pnri» of its wator, after the aorthly 
matter hpld in solutiuQ bad bopn depoRlt«d, Komfl to hare been aa ftn%t in 
the earlietit periods of Ita history as it ia now. 
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That filled their soul at that unwonted marrolt 

Seeing that monstrous shape. 

The human joined with brute, 
Half heifer, and half form of woman fiedr : ^ 

And sore amazed were they. 

Who was it then that soothed 
Poor lo, wandering in her sore affright, 
Driyen on, and ever on, by gadfly's maddening sting f 

Stboph. ly. 

Zeus, Lord of endless time 

^Was seen All-working then ;] 
He, even He, for by his sovereign might 
That works no ill, was she from evil freed ; '^ 

And by his breath divine . 
She findeth rest, and weeps in floods of tears 

Her sorrowing shame away ; 

And with new burden big. 

Not Msely ' Zeus-bom ' named, 
She bare a son that grew in faultless growth, 

AsnsTBOPH. TV. 

Prosperous through long, long years ; 
And so the whole land shouts with one accord, 
** Lo, a race sprung from him, the Lord of life, 

Li very deed, Zeus-bom! ^^ 

Who else had checked the plagues that Hera sent P " 

This is the work of Zeus : 

And speaking of our race 

That sprang from Epaphos 
As such, thou would'st not faiL to hit the mark. 

Stboph. V. 

Which of the Gods could I with right invoke 

As doing juster deeds ? 
He is our Father, author of our life, 

(1) lo was represented as a woman with a heifer's head, and was pro- 
bably a symbobe representation of the moon, with her crescent hmnB, 
Sometimes the transformation is described (as in y. 294) in words which 
imply a more thoroagh change. 



I The King -whose right hand worketh Eill hla vill, 
Onr line's great author, in hia couDsola deep 
Recording thiage of old. 
Directing all lits plana, the great work -master, Zeua. 



For not as subject haatening at the bock 

Of strength above his own,' 
Seigna He subordinate to mightier powers; 
Nor does Ho pay his homage from below, 
"While One sita throned in innjeBty above ; * 

is for him as speech, 
To hasten what hia teeming mind resolves. 



enter Eahaos. 



San. Be of good cheer, my children. All goes ■well 
With those who dwell here, and the people's voice 
Hath paasod decrees full, firm, irrovoeable. 

Choi; Hail, aged sire, that toU'at me right good news '. 
But say with what intent the vote hath passed. 
And on which side fbe people's hands prevail. 

Dan. The Argires have decreed without division, 
So tbat my aged mind grew young again ; " 

For in full congress, with their right hands raised 
Enstled the air as they decreed their vote 
That we should sojourn in their land as free. 
Free from arrest, and with asylum rights; 
And that no native hero nor foreigner 
Should load us off; and, should he venture force, 
That every citizen who gave not help 
Dishonoured should be drivea to exile forth. 
Such connael giving, the Pelasgian King " 

Qained their consent, proclaiming that great wrath 

{1) Perlsiw- 

" For Dot tie rahiGct nltlng ^neath the iwi; 

dlThi^puiuipiUkeiitaplaiMMimoni! the uohlWt ntleitmc« of ataH 
pnsuD^ above the popaUr poLjIheiEm to thethougbt ol one torereic 
Wai ruling md piidiBg »U ttings, sB Will,— without effort, in the oalii 
Desa of ■ power imautible. 
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Of Zeus the God of suppliants ne'er would let 
The city wax in fatness, — warning them 
That double guilt ^ upon the State would come, 
Touching at once both guests and citizens, 
The food and sustenance of sore disease 
That none could heal. And then the Argive host. 
Hearing these things, decreed by show of hands, 
Not waiting for the herald's proclamation. 
So it should be. They heard, indeed, the crowd 
Of those Pelasgi, all the winning speech. 
The well-turned phrases cunning to persuade ; 
But it was Zeus that brought the end to pasA. - 
Chor, Come then, come, let us speak for Argives 

Prayers that are good for good deeds done ; •* 

Zeus, who o'er all strangers watches, 
May He regard with his praise and favour 
The praise that comes from the lips of strangers, 
*And guide in all to a faultless issue. 

Stboph. I. 

Half' Chor » A. Now, now, at last, ye Gods of Zeus 
begotten,'* 
Hear, as I pour my prayers upon their race, 
That ne'er may this Pelasgic city raise 
From out its flames the joyless cry of War, 

War, that in other fields 

Reapeth his human crop : 

For they have mercy shown. 

And passed their kind decree, •^o 

Pitying this piteous flock, the suppliants of great Zeus. 

Antisteoph. I. 

They did not take their stand with men 'gainst women 
Casting dishonour on their plea for help, 

(1) Double, as inTolvingr a sin against the laws of hospitality, so far as 
the suppliants were strangers— a sin against the laws of londred, so far as 
they might claim by descent the rights of citizenship. 

(2) liy as has been conjectured, the tragedy was written with a view to 
the alliance between Argos and Athens, raade in b.c. 461, this choral oae 
must have been the centre, if not of the dramatic, at all events of the 
political interest of the play. 
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*But looked to Him who sees and works from heaven, 
*Full hard to war with. Yea, what house could bear 

To see Him on its roof 

Casting pollution there ? ^ 

Sore vexing there he sits. 

Yes, they their kin revere, 

Suppliants of holiest Zeus ; ^ 

Therefore with altars pure shall they the Gods delight. 

Stboph. II. 

Therefore from faces by our boughs o'ershadowed • 
Let prayers ascend in emulous eagerness : 

Ne'er may dark pestilence 

This State of men bereave ; 

May no fierce party- strife 
Pollute these plains with native carcases ; 

And may the bloom of youth 

Be with them still uncropt ; 
And ne'er may Aphrodite's paramour, *" 

Ares the scourge of men, 

Mow down their blossoms fair I 

Amtistroph. II. 
And let the altars tended by the old 
*Blaze with the gifts of men with hoary hairs ; 

So may the State live on 

In full prosperity ! 

Let them great Zeus adore, 
The strangers' God, the one Supreme on high. 

By venerable law 

Ordering the course pf fate. 
And next we pray that ever more and more 

Earth may her tribute bear. 
And Artemis as Hecate preside ' 

O'er woman's travail-pangs. ^" 

(1) The image is that of a bird of evil omen, perched upon the roo^ and 
defiling the house, while it uttered its boding cries. 

(2) The suppliants' boughs, so held as to shade the face from yiew. 

(3) The name of Hecate connected Artemis as, on the one side, with 
the unseen world of Hades, so,- on the other, with child-birth, and the 
purifications that followed on it. 

M 
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Stboph. in. 
Let no destroying strife come on, invading 

This city to lay waste, 

Setting in fierce array 

War, witli its fruit of tears, 

Lyreless and danceless all. 

And cry of people's wrath ; 

And may the swarm of plagues, 

Loathly and foul to see. 
Abide tax off from these our citizens, 
And that Lykeian king, may He be found 
Benignant to our youth ! ^ 

Antistboph. HL 
And Zeus, may He, by his supreme decree. 

Make the earth yield her fruits 

Through all the seasons round, 

And grant a plenteous brood 

Of herds that roam the fields ! 

May Heayen all good giffcs pour. 

And may the yoice of song 

Ascend o'er altar shrines, 

Unmarred by sounds of ill ! 
And let the voice that loves with lyre to blend 
Go forth from lips of blameless holiness, 

Li accents of great joy ! 

Steoph. IV. 
*And may the rule in which the people share 
Keep the State's functions as in perfect peace, 
E'en that which sways the crowd, 
*Which sways the commonwealth. 
By counsels wise and good ; 
And to the strangers and the sojourners 
May they grant rights that rest on compacts sure, 

(1) The name Lykeian, originally, perhaps, simply representing 
Apollo as the God of light, came afterwards to be associated with the 
might of destruction (tne Wolf-destroyer) and the darts of pestilence 
ood sudden death. The grayer is therefore that he, the Destroyer, 
may hearken to the suppliants, and spare the people for whom they 
pray. 
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And the great Gods who o'er this country watolt, 
May they adore them in the laud They guard, 

With riteB of sacrifice, 

Aud troops with laurel bougha, 

As did our sires of old 1 
For thus to honoTii those who gave us life, 
This stands as ono of three great laws on high,' 

Written, ae fixed and firm, 

The laws of Eight revered. 
Dan. I praise these seemly prayers, dear children 

But fear ye not, if I your father speak 

Words that are new, and all unlooked-for by you ; 

Por from this station to the suppliant giyen 

I see the ship ; too clear to be mistaken 

The swelling sails, the bulwark's coverings, 

And prow with eyes that Bean the onward way,' 

But too obedient to the steerman's helm. 

Being, as it is, unfriendly. And the men 

Who sail in her with swarthy limbs are seen, 

In raiment white eouspicuous. And I see ■"" 

Full clear the other ships that come to help ; 

Aiid this as loader, putting in to shore, 

Furhng its sails, is rowed with equal stroke. 

'Tifl yours, with mood of calm and steadfast soul. 

To face the fact, and not to shght the Gods. 

And I will come with friends and advooatas ; 

For herald, it may be, or em-hassy, 

May come, and wish to seize aud bear you off, 

Grusping their prey. But nought of liiis shall be ; 

(1) The "thi?e great laiFs" voie those oambed Id Triptolomoa, "to 

(s) The Egyptian ahipe, like tliosB ol many ottar Ettstom oounttief, 
hod eyca (tbo cyco of OHuis, aa they were nailed] pointed on their boiri. 
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Fear ye not them. It were well done, however. 

If we should linger in our help, this succour '" 

In no wise to forget. Take courage then ; 

In their own time and at the appointed day, 

Whoever slights the Gods shall pay for it. 

Stroph. I. 

Chor, I fear, my father, since the swift- winged ships 
Are come, and very short the time that's left. 
A shuddering anguish makes me sore afraid, 
Lest small the profit of my wandering flight. 
I faint, my sire, for fear. 

Dan» My children, since the Argives' vote is passed. 
Take courage : they will fight for thee, I know. '** 

AimsTaoPH. I. 

Uhor. Hateful and wanton are Mg^toB^ sons. 
Insatiable of conflict, and I speak 
To one who knows them. They in timbered ships, 
Dark-eyed, have sailed in wrath that hits its mark. 
With great and swarthy host. 

Dan, Yet many they shall find whose arms are tanned 
In the full scorching of the noontide heat.^ 

St&oph. II. 

Chor, Leave me not here alone, I pray thee, father i 
Alone, a woman is as nought, and war 
Is not for her. Of over-subtle mind, 
And subtle counsel in their souls impure, ''* 

Like ravens, e'en for altars caring not, — 
Such, such in soul are they. 

Dan. That would work well indeed for us, my children 
Should they be foes to Gods as unto thee. 

Amtistboph. n. 

Chor, No reverence for these tridents or the shrines 
Of Gods, my father, will restrain their hands : 

(1) A side-thrust, directed by the poet, who had fought at Marathon, 
against the gp:owing effeminacy of the Athenian youth, many of whom 
were leai-ning to shrink Irom all activity and exposure that might spoil 
their complexions. Comp. Plato, Phcedros, p. 289. 
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Full stout of heart, of godless mood unblest, 
Fed to the full, and petulant as dogs. 
And for the voice of high Gods caring not, — 
Such, such in soul are they. 

Ban, Nay, the tale runs that wolves prevail o'er dogs ; "^^^ 
And byblos fruit excels not ear of com.^ 

Chor, But since their minds are as the minds of brutes. 
Restless and vain, we must beware of force. 

Dan, Not rapid, is the getting under weigh 

Of naval squadron, nor their anchoring. 

Nor the safe putting into shore with cables. 

Nor have the shepherds of swift ships quick trust 

In anchor-fastenings, most of all, as now, 

When coming to a country havenloss ; 

And when the sun has yielded to the night, 

That night brings travail to a pilot wise, "^^ 

[Though it be calm and all the waves sleep still ;] 

So neither can this army disembark 

Before the ship is safe in anchorage. 

And thou beware lest in thy panic fear 

Thou slight the Gods whom thou hast called to help. 

The city will not blame your messenger. 

Old though he be. being young in clear voiced-thought. 

ExU. 
Stboph. L 

Chor, Ah, me ! thou land of jutting promontory 

Which justly all revere, 
What lies before us ? Where in Apian land 

Shall we a refuge find, 
If still there be dark hiding anywhere ? 

Ah I that I were as smoke 

(1) The saying^ is somewhat dark, bnt the meaning seems to be that if 
the " dogs " of Egypt are strong, the " wolves" of Argos are stronger ; 
that the wheat on which the Hellenes lived ^ve greater strength to limbs 
and sinew than the " byblos fruit" on which the Egyptian soldiers and 
sailors habitually lived. Some writers, however, have seen in the last 
line, rendered — 

" The byblos fniit not always bears full ear," 
a proverb like the English, 

" There's many a slip 
*Twixt the cup and the lip." 
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That riseth fall and black 

Nigh to the clouds of Zens, '•* 

Or soaring np on high invisible, 

Like dnst that vanishes, 
Pass out of being with no help from wings t 

AsnsTBOPH. L 

*E'en so the ill admits not now of flight ; 

My heart in dark gloom throbs ; 
My father's work as watcher brings me low ; 

I faint for very fear, 
And I would fain find noose that bringeth death, 

In twisted cordage hung. 

Before the man I loathe 

Draws near this flesh of mine : ^ 

Sooner than that may Hades rule o'er me 

Sleeping the sleep of death ! 

Stboph.il 

Ah, might I find a place in yon high vault, 
Where the rain- clouds are passing into snow. 

Or lonely precipice 

Whose summit none can see, 

Eock where the vulture haunts, 
Witness for me of my abysmal fall, 
Before the marriage that will pierce my heart 

Becomes my dreaded doom ! 

Antistboph. n. 

I shrink not from the thought of being the prey ^so 

Of dogs and birds that haunt the country round ; 

For death shall make me free 

From ills all lamentable : 

Yea, let death rather come 
Than the worse doom of hated marriage-bed I 
What other refuge now remains for mo 

That marriage to avert ? 



BiEo™.IIL 

Yea, to the Gods raise liioii 

Oloud-piercingi wailiDg cry 

Of songa and litanies, 
Prevailing, working freedom out for me : 

And tiiou, Father, look. 

Look down upon the Etrife, 
With glance of wrath against our enemies 

Prom eyes that see the right ; 
With pity look on ua thy suppliants, 
Lord of Earth, Zeus omnipotent 1 
AsTisTioi-H. m. 

For lo ! ^gyptoa' house. 

In pride intolerahle, 

O'er -masculine in mood, 
PuTBuing me in many a winding oours^ 

Poor wandering fugitive. 

With loud and wild desires. 
Seek in their frenzied violence to seize : 

But thine is evermore 
The force that turns the balance of the scale : 
What oomea to mortal men upart from Thee P 

Ah ! ah ! ah ! ah ! 
*H6re on the land behold the ravisher 

Who comes on us by sea ! 
*Ah, may'st thou perish, ravisher, ere thon 

■ Hast stopped or landed here ! 
*I utter cry of wailing loud and long, 
*I see them work the prelude of their orimos. 

Their crimes of violence. 
Ah ! ah ! Ah me I 

Haste in your flight for help 1 
The mighty ooes are waxing fat and proud, 
By sea and land alike intolerable. 
Be thou, £ing, our bulwark and defence I 
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Enter Herald of the sons of Eyptos' advancing to tJie 

daughters of Danaos. 

Her, Haste, haste with all your speed unto the barque. 
Chor, Tearing of hair, yea, tearing now will come, 

And print of nails in flesh, 

And smiting off of heads. 

With murderous stream of blood. 
Her. Haste, haste ye, to that barque that yonder lies, 

Ye wretches, curse on you. 

Stroph. L 

Chor, Would thou had*st met thy death 

Where the salt waves wildly surge. 

Thou with thy lordly pride. 

In nail-compacted ship : 
♦Lo I they will smite thee, weltering in thy blood, ®*° 

*And drive thee to thy barque. 
Her, I bid you cease perforce, the cravings wild 

Of mind to madness given. 

Ho there I what ho ! I say ; *^ 

Give up those seats, and hasten to the ship : 
I reverence not what this State honoureth. 

Antistboph. I. 

CTior, Ah, I may ne'er again 
Behold the stream where graze the goodly kine. 

Nourished and fed by which ^ 
The blood of cattle waxes strong and full I 

*As with a native's right, 

*And one of old descent, 
I keep, old man, my seat, my seat, I say. 

Her, Nay, in a ship, a ship thou shall soon go, **** 

With or without thy will, 

By force, I say, by force : 

(1) The words recall the vision of the " seven well-favoured kine and 
fat-fleshed," which "came out of the river," as Pharaoh dreamed, 
(Gen. xli. 1, 2,) and which were associated so closely with the fertility 
which it oroinarily produced through the whole extent of the valley of 
the Nile. 
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Come, come, provoke not evils terrible. 
Palling by these my Lands. 

Stboph. ee. 

Chor, Ab me ! ab me ! 
Would tbou may'st perisb with no band to help. 

Crossing tbe sea's wide plain. 

In wanderings far and wide. 
Where Sarpedonian sand- bank ^ spreads its length, 

Driven by the sweeping blasts ! 
Her, Sob thou, and howl, and call upon the Gods : ®*^ 
Thou shalt not 'scape that barque from ^gypt come. 
Though thou should'st pour a bitterer strain of grief. 

AirriSTBOPH. 11. 

Chor, Woe ! woe ! Ah woe ! ah woe. 
For this foul wrong ! Thou utterest fearful things ; 
*Thou art too bold and insolent of speech. 
'•^May mighty Nile that reared thee turn away 

Thy wanton pride and lust 

That we behold it not ! 
Her, I bid you go to yon ship double-prowed,' 
With all your speed. Let no one lag behind ; 
But little shall my grasp your ringlets spare. ^^ 

[Seizes on the leader of the Supplianta, 

Stboph. m. 
Char, Ah me ! my father, ah ! 
The help of holiest statues turns to woe ; - 

He leads me to the sea. 

With motion spider-like, 
Or like a dream, a dark and dismal dream, 

Ah woe ! ah woe ! ah woe ! 
mother Earth ! Earth ! mother mine ! 

Avert that cry of fear, 
Zeus, thou king ! son of mother Earth ! 

(1) Two dangerous low headlands seem to have been known by this 
name, one on the coast of EiliMa, the other on that of the Thrakian 
Chersonese. 

(2) No traces of ships of this structure are found in Egyptian art ; but, 
if the reading be right, it implies the existence of boats of some kmd, so 
built that they could be steered from either end. 
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Her, Nay, I fear not the Gkxls they worship here ; 
They did not rear nor lead me up to age, ^"^ 

Chw. Near me he rages now, 

* • • • • • * . 

That biped snake, 
And like a yiper bites me by the foot. 
Oh, woe is me I woe I woe ! 
mother Earth ! Earth ! O mother mine I 

Avert that cry of fear. 
Zeus, thou king I son of mother Earth. 

Her* If some one yield not, and to yon ship go, 
The hand that tears her tunic will not pity. 

Stboph. rv. 

GhoT. Hoi rulers of the State I «" 

Ye princes I I am seized. 
Her, It seems, since ye are slow to hear my words, 
That I shall haye to drag you by the hair. 

Antistboph. IV. 

Chw, We are undone, undone ! 
We suflfer, prince, unlooked-for outrages. 

Her, Full many princes, heirs of great JElgyptos, 
Ye soon shall see. Take courage ; ye shall have 
No cause to speak of anarchy as there- 

^^ter King followed hy Ma Bodyguard. 

King, Ho there ! What dost thou ? and with what 
intent 
Dost thou so outrage this Pelasgic land ? 
Dost think thou comest to a town of women ? ^^ 

Too haughty thou, a stranger 'gainst Hellenes, 
And, sinning much, hast nothing done aright. 

Her, What sin against the right have I then done ? 
King, Eirst, thou know'st not how stranger-guest 
should act. 
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Her. Ho-w bo ? When I, but finding what I lost . . . 
King. Whom among us dost thou then patrons call ? 
Her. Hermea the Searcher, chiefest patron mine.' 
King. Thou, Gods invoking, honourest not the Gods. 
Etr. The Gods of Neiloa are the Gods I worship. 
King. Ours then are nought, if I thy meaning catch. ** 
Her. These girls I'll lead, if no one rescues them. 
King. Lay hand on them., and soon thou'lt pay the 
Her. I hoar a word in no wise hospitable. 
King. Who rob the Gods I welcome not as guesta. 
Her. I then will tell ^gyptoa' children this. 
King, This threat is all unheeded in my mind. 
Her. But that 1, knowing all, may speak it plain, 
(For it is meet a herald should declare 
Each matter clearly,) what am I to say P 
By whom have I heen robbed of that fair bond 
Of women whom I claim as kindred ? Nay, "° 

But it is Axes that ehall try th'"" canae, 
And not with witnessBB, nor money down, 
I Settling the matter, but there £rst must fall 

^^^B Full many a soldier, and of many a life 
^^^L The rending is convulsiye agony. 

^^^B King. Why should I tell my name? In time thou'lt 
^^V know it, 

Thou and thy fellow-travellers. But these maidens. 
With their consent and free choice of their wills, 
Thou may'st lead off, if godly speech persuade them : 
But this decree our city's men have made 

■ With one consent, that we to force yield not 
This company of women. Here the nail * 

Is driven tight home to keep its place full firm ; ' 
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These things are written not on tablets only, 
[Nor signed and sealed in folds of byblos-roUs ;] 
Thou hear'st them clearly from a tongue that speaks 
With full, free speech. Away, away, I say : 
And with all speed from out my presence haste. 
Her, It is thy will then a rash war to wage : 
May strength and victory on our males attend ! 

{Exit. 
King, Nay, thou shalt find the dwellers of this land 
Are also males, and drink not draughts of ale •** 

From barley brewed.l [To the Suppliants,'] But ye, and 

your attendants. 
Take courage, go within the fenced city, 
Shut in behind its bulwark deep of towers ; 
Yea, many houses to the State belong, 
And I a palace own not meanly built, 
If ye prefer to live with many others 
In ease and plenty : or if that suits better. 
Ye may inhabit separate abodes. 
Of these two offers that which pleases best 
Choose for yourselves, and I as your protector, •*** 

And all bur townsmen, will defend the pledge 
Which our decree has given you. Why wait'st thou 
For any better authorised than these ? 

Chor, For these thy good deeds done may'st thou in 
good, 
All good, abound, great chief of the Pelasgi ! 

But kindly send to us 
Our father Danaos, brave and true of heart. 

To counsel and direct. 
TTia must the first decision be where we 

Should dwell, and where to find 
A kindly home ; for ready is each one 

found in the promise to Eliakim thnt he shall be " as a naQ in a snro 
place," (lea, xxii. 23,) in the thanksgiving- of Ezra that Grod had given 
His lieople " a nail in his holv place," (Ezra is.. 8.) 

(1) As before, the bread of the Hellenes was praised to the disparage- 
ment of the •' byblos fruit " of Esrypt, so here their wine to that of the 
Egyptian beer, which was the ordinary drink of the lower classes. 
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To speak his word of blame 'gainst foreigners. ^^ 

But may all good be ours ! 
And so with fair repute and speech of men, 

Eree from all taint of wrath, 
So place yourselves, dear handmaids, in the land, 
As Danaos hath for each of us assigned 

Dowry of handmaid slaves. 

Enter Danaos followed hy Soldiers. 

Dan, My children, to the Argives ye should pray, 
And sacrifice, and full libations pour. 
As to Olympian Gods, for they have proved, 
With one consent, deliverers : and they heard 
*A11 that I did towards those cousins there, **" 

*Those lovers hot and bitter. And they gave 
To me as followers these that bear the spear, 
That I might have my meed of honour due. 
And might not die by an assassin's hand 
A death unlooked-for, and thus leave the land 
A weight of guilt perpetual : and 'tis fit 
That one who meet such kindness should return, 
'^Erom his heart's depths, a nobler gratitude ; 
And add ye this to all already written. 
Your father's many maxims of true wisdom, 
That we, though strangers, may in time be known ; "° 
For as to aliens each man's tongue is apt 
For evil, and spreads slander thoughtlessly ; 
But ye, I charge you, see ye shame me not. 
With this your life's bloom drawing all men's eyes. 
The goodly vintage is full hard to watch, 
All men and beasts make fearful havoc of it, 
Nay, birds that fly, and creeping things of earth ; 
And Kypris ofiers fruitage, dropping ripe, 
*As prey to wandering lust, nor lets it stay ; ^ 
And on the goodly comeliness of maidens *o 

(1) The words present a striking parallelism to the erotic imagery of 
the Song nf Solomon: "Take us the foxes, the little foxes that spoil ou] 
mies, for our vines have tender grapes " (iL 16). 
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Each passer-by, o'ercome with hot desire, 

Darts forth the amorous arrows of the eye. 

And therefore let us suffer nought of this, 

Through which our ship has ploughed such width of sea, 

Such width of trouble ; neither let us work 

Shame to ourselves, and pleasure to our foes. 

This two-fold choice of home is open to you : 

[Pelasgos offers his, the city theirs,] 

To dwell rent-free. Full easy terms are these : 

Only, I charge you, keep your father's precepts, 

Prizing as more than life your chastity. •*• 

Ch<yr, May the high Gods that on Olympos dwell 
Bless us in all things ; but for this our vintage 
Be of good cheer, my father; for unless 
The counsels of the Gods work strange device, 
I will not leave my spirit's former path. 

Stboph. I. 

Semi-Clior, A, Go then and make ye glad the high 
Gods, blessed for ever. 
Those who rule our towns, and those who watch over our 

city. 
And they who dwell by the stream of Erasinos ancient.^ 
Semi- Chor, B, And ye, companions true. 

Take up your strain of song. ^^^ 

Let praise attend this city of Pelasgos ; 
Let us no more no more adore the mouths of Neilos 
With these our hjrmns of praise ; 

Antisteoph. I, 

Semi' Chor, A, Nay, but the rivers here that pour calm 
streams through our country,^ 

(1) The Erasinos was supposed to rise in Arcadia, in Mount Stym- 
phalos, to disappear below the earth, and to come to sight again in 
Argolis. 

(2) In this final choral ode of the Suppliants, as in that of the Seven 
against Thebes, we have the phenomenon of the division of the Chorus, 
mtherto united, into two sections of divergent thought and purpose. 
Semi-Chorus A. remains steadfast in its purpose of perpetual virginity 
Semi-Chorus B. relents, and is ready to accept wedlock. 
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Semi-OJtor. B. Aad Artemis the chaste, 

May she behold our ba.nd """ 

With pity; ne'er be marriage rites enforoM 
On us by Kythereia : those who hate us. 
Lot that ill prize be theirs. 

fiTEOPH. IL 

Semi' Ghor, A . Not that our kindly strain does shght 

to Kypris immortal ; 

i For she, together with Hera, as nearest to Zeus ia mighty, 

I A goddess of subtle thoughts, she is honoured in mys- 

terios solemn, 

hmi-OhoT. B. Tea, as associates too with that their 

mother beloved, "™ 

' Are fair Desire and Suasion,' whose pleading no man can 

gainsay, 

' Tea, to sweet Concord too Aphrodite's power is entrusted, 
*And the whispering paths of the Loyes. 

Jimi-CTor. 4- Yet ani I pore afraid of the ship that 

chasea us wahderprs. 

Of terrible aorrows, and wars that are bloody and hateful; 

I *Why else have they had fair gale for this their oager 

pursuing ? '"*' 

Semi-O!ior. B. "Wlate'er is decreed of us, I know that 

it needs must happen; 

] The mighty purpose of Zeus, unfailing, admits no trans- 



1 
1 

I 



(1) The tvo onmea vera oloaely connected in the local worship of 
AtbenB, tha templeq of Apbiodjta and Fatho (SooAlDn) standing at the 
■outh-weat anglti of the Aoropolis. If auy epcolal purpose is t^ tig 
tta^ed in tliB invocation^ yro may Aee it in the poet's desire to brlug out 



tliB grown 
a loaf. 
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*May this fate come to us, as to many women before ua, 
*Fate of marriage and spouse ! 

Stsoph. m. 

Semi^Chor, A. Ah, may great Zeus avert 
From me all marriage with -ffigyptos* sons ! 
Semi-Chor, B. Nay, all will work for good. 
Semi'Chor, A, Thou glozest that which will no glozing 
bear. ^^ 

Semi'Chor. B. And thou know*st not what future 
comes to us. 

Antistboph. m. 

Semi'Chor, A, How can I read the mind 
Of mightiest Zeus, to sight all fathomless ? 
Setni'Ckor, B. WeU-tempered be thy speech I 
Semi-Chor, A, What mood of calmness wilt thou 

school me in ? 
Semi'Chor. B, Be not o'er-rash in what concerns the 
Gods. 

Steoph. rv, 

Semi'Chor. A, Nay, may our great king Zeus avert 
that marriage 
With husbands whom we hate. 
E'en He who, touching her with healing hand, 

Freed lo from her pain. 
Putting an end from all her wanderings, 

Working with kindly force ! ^*^ 

Antistboph. v. 

Semi'Chor, B, And may He give the victory to women I 

I choose the better part. 
Though mixed with ill ; and that the trial end 

Justly, as I have prayed, 
By means of subtle counsels which God gives 

To liberate from ills.^ 

(1) The play, as acted, formed part of a trilogy, and the next play, the 
Danaids, probaoly contained the sequel of the story, the acceptance by the 
Suppliants of the sons of Mgyptoa in marriage, the plot of Danaos for 
the destruction of the bridegrooms on the wedding-night, and the execu- 
tion of the deed of blood by all but Hyi)ermnestra. 
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ABQUMENT. 

Ten years had passed since Agamemnon^ son of Aireus, king of 
MykencRf had led tlie Hellenes to Tro'ia to take vengeance on 
Alexandras (also known as Far is) y son of Priam. For Far is 
had basely wronged MenelaoSf king of Sparta, Agamemnon's 
brother, in that, being received by him as a guest, he enticed 
his wife Selena to have her lord and go with him to Traia, 
And now the tenth year had come, and Faris was slain, and 
the city of the Trdians was taken and destroyed, and Aga^ 
memnon and the Hellenes were on their way homeward with 
the spoil and prisoners they had taken. But meanwhile 
Clytcemnestra too, Agamemnon's queen, had been unfaithful^ 
and had taken as her paramour JEgisthos, son of that Thyestes 
whom At reus, his brother, had made to eat, unknowing, of the 
flesh of his own children. And now, partly led by her adul- 
terer, and partly seeking to avenge the death of her. daughter 
Jphigeneia, whom Agamemnon had sacrificed to appease the 
wrath of Artemis, and partly also jealous because he was 
bringing back Cassandra, the daughter of Friam, as his eon- 
eubine, she plotted with ^gisthos against her husband's life. 
But this was done secretly, and she stationed a' guard on the 
roof of the royal palace to give notice when he saw the beacon- 
fires, by which Agamemnon had promised that he would send 
tidings that Tro'ia was taken,* 

• The unfeithfiilness of Clyteenmestra and the murder of Agamem- 
non had entered into the Homeric cycle of the legends of the hoose 
of Atreus. In the Odyssey, however, -Sgisthos is the chief agent in 
this crime, [Odyss. iii. 264, iv. 91, 632, xi 409) ; and the manner of it 
differs from that which ^schylos has adopted. Clyteeranestra first 
appears as slaying both her husband and Cassandra in Pindar {PyVi 
si. 26.) 



Watchman, 

Chorus of Argive Eldera, 

CLYTiEMirESTBA. 

Herald, (Talthybios.) 

Agamemnon. 

Cassandra, 

iEOISTHOS* 
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SCENE. — Argoa. The Palace of Aqamemnos ; rfidi^s 
of the Godt in front. Watchman on the roof. Tiim, 

WutcJtman. I aai tlie Goda a rcBpite from these toils, 
TliB keeping at my post the whole year wuiid, 
Wherein, upon the Atreidso's roof reclined, 
Like dog, upon my elbow, I hove learnt 
To know night's goodly company of etara, 
And those bright lords tha6 dock the firmament, 
And winter bring to men, and harvost-tide ; 
[The rieing oad the setting of the stars,] 
And now I watch for sign of beacon -torch. 
The flash of flro that bringeth news from Trol'a, 
And tidings of its capture. So prevaik 
*A woman's manly- purpoaed, hoping heart ; 
And when I keep my bed of little ease, 
Drenched with the dew, uuvisited by dreams, 
(Por fear, instead of sleep, my comrade is. 
So that in sound eZeep ne'ei I close mine eyes,) 
i\nd when I fihinli to aing a tune, or hum, 
( My medicine of song to wa,rd off sleep, ) 
Then weep I, wailing for this house's chance, 

as orst, right well administered. 
Well I may I now find blest release flrom toih, 

fire from out the dark brings tidings good. 

\_Paums, tJim ijiriiigs iip suddenli/, sieinij a light 
in ilie distanre. 
Iliiil 1 thou toroh-beftfer of the night, that shedd'at 
Light as of mom, and bringeat full array 
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Of many choral bands in Argos met, 

Because of this success. Hurrah I hurrah I 

So clearly tell I Agamemnon's queen, 

With all speed rising from her couch to raise 

Shrill cry of triumph o*er this beacon-fire 

Throughout the house, since Lion's citadel 

Is taken, as full well that bright blaze shows. * 

I, for my part, will dance my prelude now ; 

[^Leapa and dances. 
For I shall score my lord's new turn of luck, 
This beacon-blaze my throw of triple six.^ 
Well, would that I with this mine hand may touch 
The dear hand of our king when he comes home I 
As to all else, the word is " Hush ! " An ox * 
Kests on my tongue ; had the house a voice 
'Twould tell too clear a tale. I'm fain to speak 
To those who know, forget with those who know not. 

[Exit. 

Enter Chorus of twelve Argive elders^ chanting as they 

march to take up their position in the centre of the stage, 

A procession of women bearing torches is seen in the 

distance, 

Lo ! the tenth year now is passing *** 

Since, of Priairi great avengers, 

Menelaos, Againemuon, 

(1) The form of gambling from which the phrase is taken, had clearly 
become common in Attica among the class to which the watchman was 
supposed to belong, and had given rise to proverbial phrases like that in 
the text. The Greeks themselves supposed it to have been invented by 
the Lydians, (Herod, i. 94), or Palamedes, one of the heroes of the tale of 
Troia, but it enters also into Egyptian legends (Herod, ii. 122,) and its 
prevalence from remote antiquity in the farther East, as in the Indian 
story of Nala and Damayanti, makes it probable that it originated there. 
The game was commonly played, as the phrase shows, with three dice, the 
highest throw being that which gave three sixes, ^schylos, it may be 
noted, appears in a lost drama, which bore the title of Palamedes, to 
have brought the game itself into his plot. It is referred to, as invented 
by that hero, in a fragment of Sophocles, (J'V. 380,) and again in the 
proverb,— 

' The dice of Zeus have ever lucky throws."— (Fr. 763.) 
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(2) Here, also, the watchman takes up another common proverbial 
phrase, belonging to the same group as that of "kicking against the 
pricks " in v. 1024. He has his reasons for silence, weighty as would be 
the tread of an ox to close his lips. 



Double- tlironed and double -sceptred. 
Power from sovran Zeiia deriving — 
Mighty pair of the Atreidie — 
Raised a fleet of thousand vessela 
Of the Argives from our country, 
Potent helpers in their warfare, 
Sliouting cry of Area fiercely ; 
13'en as vultureB sliriefc who hover, 
■Wheeling, whirling o'er their eyiie, 
In wild Borrow for their nostlings, 
With their oara of etout wings rowing, 
Having lost the toil that bound them 
To Iheir callow fledglings' couches. 
But on high One, — or Apollo, 
Zeus, or Pan, — the Bhrill cry hearing, 
Cry of birds that are hia chents,' 
Sendeth forth on taea transgressing, 
Erinnys, alow but sure avenger; 
60 against young Alesandroa ' 
Atreus' sons the great King seiideth, 
Zeus, of host and gn-est protector ; 
He, for bride with many a lover, 
Will to Danai give and Troiaas 
Wany conflicts, men's limbs straining. 
When the knee in dust is crouching. 
And the spear-shaft in the onset 
Of the battle snaps asunder. 
IJut as thinga are now, so are they, 
80, as destined, shall the end be. 
Nor by tears, nor yet libations 
Shall he soothe the wrath unbending 
Caused by sacred rit«3 left fireless.' 

c ynJtiireB Btflsd, i.e., to tho rnlers of HaiTen. in the 
le totdga aojoumsrs in Atheni, Ihe Meloeu, difl to 11 
hoee protection they pla»d tbeiiiBeLvQ&. 
^ximdros, the other name ot Paris, the Bedncer oT HeCt 
fl vords, perhflps, leter to ih« grief of Monolajis, as li 
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We, with old frame little honoured, 
Left behind that host are staying, 
Besting strength that equals childhood's 
On our staff : for in the bosom 
*0f the boy, life's young sap rushing. 
Is of old age but the equal ; 
Ares not as yet is found there : 
And the man in age exceeding, 
When the leaf is sere and withered, 
Goes with three feet on his journey ; * * 

Not more Ares-like than boyhood, 
Like a day-seen dream he wanders. 
l^Enter Olyt-EMNBSTRA, followed by the procession 
of torch'hearers. 
Thou, of Tyndareus the daughter, 
Queen of Argos, Olytsemnestra, 
What has happened ? what news comoth P 
What perceiving, on what tidings 
Leaning, dost thou put in motion 
All this solemn, great procession ? 
Of the Gods who guard the city, 
Those above and those beneath us. 
Of the heaven, and of the market, * 

Lo ! with thy gifts blaze the altars ; 
And through all the expanse of Heaven, 
Here and there, the torch-fire rises. 
With the flowing, pure persuasion 
Of the holy unguent nourished, 
*And the chrism rich and kingly 
From the treasure-store's recesses. 
Telling what of this thou canst toll, 
What is right for thee to utter, 
Be a healer of my trouble. 



Bacriflces toZeas Xenios, the God of host and grnest. The allusion to the 
sacrifice of Iphigreneia, wliich some (Donaldson and Foley) have found 
here, and the wrath of Clyteemnestra, which Agamemnon will fail to 
soothe, seems more far-fetcned. 

(1) An allusion, such as the audience would catch and delight in, to th« 
well-known enigma of the Sphinx. See Sophodes, {Trans.,) p. 1. 



Troulile now my bouI disturljing, ""■ 

'''Wliilo anon fond hope displaying 
Sactificial signs propitious, 
Wards off care that no rest knoweth, 
Sorrow mind and heart corroding. 
IThe Chorm, taking their places round the central 
t/iymek, begin their song.^ 



Able am I to utter, setting forth 

The might from omena sprang 
*What met the heroes as they journeyed on, 

(For still, hy God's gre.it gift. 

My age, yet linked with eliingth, 

^Breathes auaaive power of song,) 
How the Achteane' twin-throned majesty, 
Accardant rulers of the youth of Hcllaa, "* 

With spear and vengeful hand, 
Were sent by fierce, strong bii-d 'gainst Teucrian shorei 
Kings of the birds to kings of ships appearing, 

One black, with white tail one, 
• Near to the palace, on the spear-hand side, 

On station seen of all, 
A pregnant hai'e devouring with her young, 

Eobbed of all runs to corao : 

(11 The ChornB, thoTi^h too old to toke p^irC in Ifas expnlitjoa, ktc yc-t 
able to tell both of what pasBed as the expedition rtitrtpd, aiiQ of Iha 
terrible Mfilment of the oiDenewhieh Ihey hndneen. The tno series are, 
of oourBO, in the aj'Dibolism of propbecf, the tvnt chleruiiia. Mzncloos 



the Beer, s dark token of tlanger fn 
Either their victoiy will ha mmed bj 

tbr by a terrible sacriflee. In the legend Itollowed bs'Sophoclei, {BIriir, 
ses,; Agamemnon had oflEnded Artemis b; alaj^ie a doe sacred to her, a» 
be WBS bunting'. In the manifold meaning of Bnrh omena there is, 

probably, a Ulait BoggertinD of the Bir-"— -" '-> ■ ■- ' ■-- ■ — 

ehieftains, thouah tbia wjib ni the ti'ne 
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Wail as for Linos, wail, wail bitterly, 

And yet may good prevail I ^ **' 

Ahtistbophb. 

And the wise prophet of the army seeing 

The brave Atreidee twain 
Of diverse mood, knew those that tore the hare, 

And those that led the host ; 

And thus divining spake : 

** One day this armament 
Shall Priam's city sack, and all the herds 
Owned by the people, countless, by the towers, 

Fate shall with force lay low. 
Only take heed lest any wrath of Gods *" 

Blunt the great curb of Troia yet encamped, 

Struck down before its time ; 
For Artemis the chaste that house doth hate. 

Her father's winged hounds. 
Who slay the mother with her unborn young, 

And loathes the eagles' feast. 
Wail as for Linos, wail, wail bitterly ; 

And yet may good prevail ! 



Epodk. 

** *For she, the fair One, though so kind of heart 
*To fresh-dropt dew from mighty lion's womb,' 
And young that suck the teats 

(1) The song of Linos, originally the dirge with which men monmed 
for the death of Linos, the minstrel-son of Apollo and Urania, brother of 
Orpheus, who was slain by Heracles,— a type, like Thammuz and Adonis, 
of life prematurely closed and bright hopes never to be fulfilled^— had 
come to be the representative of all songs of mourning. 80 Hesiod (in 
Eustath. on Hom. II., vii. 669) speaks of the name, as applied to all 
funeral dirges over poets and minstrels. So Herodotos (ii. 79) compares 
it, as the type of this kind of music among the Greeks, with what he 
found in Egypt connected with the name of Maneros, the only son of the 
first king of Egypt, who died in the bloom of youth. The name had, 
therefore, as definite a connotation for a Greek audience as the words 
Miserere or Jubilate would have for us, and ought not, I believe, to disap- 
pear from the translation. 

(2) The comparison of a lion's whelps to dew-drops, bold as the figure 
is, has something in it analogous to that with which we are more familiar, 
describing the children, or the army of a king, as the " dew " from " ths 
womb of the morning " (Ps. ex. 8). 




Of flU that roam the fiolda. 

*Yet praya Him bring to pass 

The portents of tinse birds, 
The omens good yet also full of dread 

And Piean I invoke 
Ab Healer, lest she oa the Danai send 

Delaya that keep the ships 

Ijong time with hostile blasta, 
So urging on a new, strange sacrifice, 

TJnhlOBt, nnfeBtiTalled,' 
By natural growth artificer of strife, 
Bearing far other fruit than wife's ti'uo P ar. 

For there abideth yet. 

Fearful, recurring still, 
Ruling the house, full subtle, iinforfretting, 

Vengeance for chUdren Bluin." " ' 

Such things, with great good mingled, Calchas spake, 

In voice that pierced the au-. 
As destined hy the birds that crossed oui' puth 

To this our kingly house : 

And in accord with them. 
Wail as for Linos, wail, wail bitterly; 
■ And yet may good prevail. 

' Zeus — whate'er Ha bo,' 

If that Name please Him well. 
By that oa Him I call : 

[11 The BncrifiM, i.i.j wui to be aopi us conldnot, Bccordi 
tomuT ritual, (Drm a feut tor the vorslilppei n, 

1») The dark words look Bt once betbte and nfler, bsck t 

of tie »oni of Thyestee, ftmnird, Uicmgh of this the bect koen not, to the 
■soriSce of IpluKtineia. GyUKmnestra if the cmbodinunt of tbe Ven- 
geuiae of vblch the Chomi apenka. 

(8) Afl A paft of the drama the whole paeaage that fbUoi 
tion by the CbaraH that ta tbis thnr troable ther win tut 
God. invoke no other name, bnt that of the Soprame Zeofl 
hardly be doabted that th^ have a meanifie boyoild this, ana aie the 
DtlsnuHH by the poet of hia own tboology. In the lecond part at the 
Promethean tnloj^yEBlltbatwenowknowofitlbehadrBprDaentedZemafl 
mling in the might of deepotle •uyBroigsty, tho reprfsentatiTe of a 
Power whieh men ooald not reaiat, bat hIbo eonld not lore. Infllgtin^ 
B Bona of men. Koir ha hu grown WlBei. Tht 
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Weighing all other names I fail to guess 
Aught else but Zeus, if I would cast aside, 

Clearly, in very deed, 
From off my soul this idle weight of care. ** 

Antistboph. I. 

Nor He who erst was great,* 

Full of the might to war, 

* Avails now ; He is gone ; 
And He who next came hath departed too, 
His victor meeting ; but if one to Zeus, 

High triumph-praise should sing. 
His shall be all the wisdom of the wise ; 

Stuoph. n. 

Yea, Zeus, who leadeth men in wisdom's way, *'• 

And fixeth fast the law. 

That pain is gain ; 
And slowly dropping on the heart in sleep 

Gomes woe-recording care, 
And makes the unwilling yield to wiser thouorhts : 
And doubtless this too comes from grace of Gods, 
"^Seated in might upon their awful thrones. 

Aktistboph. II. 

And then of those Achaean ships the chief,' 
The elder, blaming not 
Or seer or priest ; 

Boverei^mty of Zeus is accepted as part of the present order of the world ; 
trust in Him brintrs peace ; the pain which He peimits is the one only 
way to wisdom. The stress laid upon the name of Zeus implies a wish to 
cleave to the religion inherited from the older Hellenes, as contrasted 
with those with which their intercourse with the East had made the 
Athenians familiar. Like the voice which came to Epimenides, as he 
was buildinflr a sanctuary to the Muses, bidding him dedicate it not 
to them but to Zeus, (Diog. Laert. i. 10,) it represents a 4iiHKt approxi- 
mation to a truer, more monotheistic creed than that of the popular 
mythology. 

(1) The two might}r ones who have passed away are Uranos and Cronos, 
the representatives in Greek mythology of the earlier stages of the 
world's history, (1) mere material creation, (2) an ideal period of har- 
mony, a golden, Satumian aite, preceding the present order of divine 
government with its mingled good and evil. Comp. Hesiod. Theogon, 4o9. 

(2) The Choms returns, after its deeper speculative thoughts, to ita 
interrupted narrative. 



But tempered to the fate that on him emote. . . . 

When that Achfe:tn host 
Were vexed with, adverse winds and foiling atoroa. 
Still kept where Chalkis in the distance lies, 
And the vexed waves in Aulia ebb and flow ; 



And breezes from the Strymon. sweeping down, 
Breeding delays and hunger, driving forth 

Our men in wandering cenrae, 

On seas without a port. 
Sparing nor ships, nor rope, nor sailing gear. 
With doubled months wore down the Argive host ; 

And when, for that wild Btorra, 
Of one more charm far harder for our chiefs 
Ihe prophet told, and spake of Artemis,' 

In tone so piercing skrill, 
The Atreidse smote their staves upon the ground. 

And could not stay their tears. 

■ And then the old king lilted up hia voice. 
And spuke, "Great woe it is to disobey; 

Great too to slay my child, 

The pride and joy of home, 
Polluting with the streams of maiden's blood 
Her father's hands upon the altar steps. 

What course is free from ill ? 
How lose my ships and fail of mine allies ? 
"Hb meet that they with strong dbsire should seek 

A rite the winds to soothe, 
feU'en though it be with blood of maiden pure ; 

May all end well at last ! " 



So when he himself had harnessed 
To the joke of Fats unbending, 

B seer ut bis angiity fulfilled. When he c 



11 the woe nLich he had foteboded at tb* 
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With a blast of strange, new feeling, 
Sweeping o*er his heart and spirit, 
Aweless, godless, and unholy. 
He his thoughts and purpose altered 
To full measure of all daring, 
(Still base counsers fatal frenzy, 
Wretched primal source of evils, 
Qiyes to mortal hearts strange boldness,) 
And at last his heart he hardened 
TTift own child to slay as victim, 
Help in war that they were waging, 
To avenge a woman's frailty, 
Yictim for the good ships* safety. 

AmnsTBOPH. m. 

* All her prayers and eager callings 
On the tender name of Father, 
AU her young and maiden freshness. 
They but set at nought, those rulers. 
In their passion for the battle. 
And her father gave commandment 
To the servants of the Goddess, 
When the prayer was o*er, to lift her. 
Like a kid, above the altar, 
In her garments wrapt, face downwards,—* 
Yea, to seize with all their courage. 
And that o'er her lips of beauty 
Should be set a watch to hinder 
Words of curse against the houses. 
With the gag's strength silence-working.* 

Stboph. rv. 

And she upon the ground 
Pouring rich folds of veil in saflEron dyed, *^ 

Cast at each one of those who sacrificed 

A piteous glance that pierced, 

(1) So that the blood may fall upon the altar, as the knife was drawn 
across the throat. 

(2) The whole pa8sa0;e shonld be compared with the magnifioent de- 
scription im Lucretius i. 81-101. 



F 






pair as a pioturod fiina ; ' 

And wishing, — all ia vain, — 

To apeak ; for oftentiines 
In those her father's hospitahla halls 
She sang, a maiden pure with ohaatest sting, 

*And her dear father's life 
That poured its threefold cup of praise to Gud,' 

Drowned with all choicest good. 

She with a daughter's love 

"Was wont to celebrafs. 

What then ensued mine eyes 
Saw not, DOT way I teU, but Calchaa' arta "" 

Were found not fruitleaa. Justice turns the scale 

For those to whom through pain 

At last cotneB -wisdom's gain. 

*But for our future fate, 

"^Since help for it is none, 

•Good-bye to it before it comes, and thia 

Hus the same end as wailing prematura ; 

For with to-morrow's dawn 
It will come clear ; may good luck crown our fata 1 

So prays the one ti'ue guard. 

Nearest and dearest found. 

Of thia our Apian land.' 
[The Chief of the Chortti turna to Ci,yt*;mijebtra, and 

her train of handmaids, who are aemi approaching. 
ChoT. I come, Clyttem nostra, honouring 

, (1) Beantlfolai aptotDre,Biiiiu motioiilenuidsilcntslao. Tbe art. 
L jovue B3 it woB, Iiird already reached the sta^ «rheii it eapplied to The 
w wet on ideiU Btandard of pcifL'ctJoli' Otlier aUpBiowt to it nrc found iu 
I T»- "1, 1300. 

• tS) The vordH point to the Htual of Gi'eek fflssts, which a^Hiifned t\m 

\ Bni libation to Zena and the OlTmpiati Ooda, the sewnd 1^ the Hctoes, 

E Xtie third to Zene in hla special cbaraeter as ^viooi and FieaenGi j the 

■ biBt VQs comnumly aocotnoonied y>y a pnanf hynm of praiae. The bf^ frf 

' * -THjnemnon ie describad aa one wbicli had good luinao to offer many 

ihli^atlDna. Iphl^eneia had Hon^ mauf such pwaju. 

5} The mythic^ CKpEonation of thia title for the Argivo territory i* 

lod in the Siivet.i. 266, and ite coal mHEming will be aiacuBsedin hocjIi 
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Thy majesty : 'tis meet to pay respect 

To a chiefs wife, the man's throne empty left : * 

But whether thou hast heard good news, or else 

In hopes of tidings glad dost sacrifice, 

I feiin would hear, yet will not silence blame. 

Clytoem, May Morning, as the proverb runs, appear 
Bearing glad tidings from his mother Night ! ^ 
Joy thou shalt learn beyond thy hope to hear ; 
For Argives now have taken Priam's city. 

Okor. What ? Thy words sound so strange they flit b} 
me. 

Clytcsm. The Achseans hold Troia. Speak I clear 
enough ? *** 

Chor. Joy creeps upon me, drawing forth my tears. 

ClytoBm, Of loyal heart thine eyes give token true. 

Chor. What witness sure hast thou of these events P 

Clytcem. Full clear (how else P) unless the God deceive.* 

Chor, Beliest thou on dreams or visions seen P 

Cliftccm, I place no trust in mind weighed down with 
sleep.' 

Chor, Hath then some wingless omen charmed thy 
soul?* 

Clytoem, My mind thou scom'st, as though 'twere but 
a girl's. 

Chor, What time has passed since they the city sacked P 

(1) To speak of Morning as the child of Night was, we may well 
b^eve, among the earliest parables of nature. In its mythical form it 
appears in Hesiod., {Theogon. 123,) but its traces are found wherever, as 
among Hebrews, Athenians, Germans, men reckoned by nights rather 
than by days, and spoke of " the erening and the morning" rather than 
of " day and night." 

(2) The God thought of is, as in v. 272, Hephasstos, as being Lord of 
the Fire, that had brought the tidings. 

(3) It is not without significance uiat Cljrfceemnestra scorns the channel 
of divine instruction of which the Chorus had spoken with such rever- 
ence. The dramatist puts into her mouth the language of those who 
scoffed at the notion that truth might come to the som in " visions of the 
night," when " deep sleep falleth upon men." So Sophocles puts like 
thoughts into the mouth of Jocasta, [(Ed. King, tv. 709, 868.) 

(4) Omens came from the flight of birds. An omen which was not 
trustworthy, or belonged to some lower form of divinatioUj might there- 
fore be spoken of as "wingless." But the word may possibly be inten- 
sive, not negative, " swift-wingedfl" and then refer genericaUy to that 
form of divination. 



lHyimtn. Tliis very night, the mother of this mom. •'•" 
Ghir- Whiit herald oould arrive with speed like this 1' 
ClytiTiii. Hejiheestoa flaahing forth bright flames fi-uui 
Ida: 
Beacou to bLiniuu from that courier-fire 
Jeut on its tidiiigs ; Ida to the rock * 
EeiTuawiiv named, in Lenmos ; friim the isle 
The height of Athos, dear to Zeus, received 
A thiid h'li-'at toi'cJi of flame, and lifted up, 
" UE on high to skim the broad ma'a back, 
I The stiilwuit fire rejoicing went its way ; 
[■ The pine- wood, like a suo, eent forth its light 
I 01' golden iitdiauce to Makiatos' watch ; *" 

I And he, with no delay, nor unawares 

nqu'ired by sleep, performed his courier's part : 
I . Tar otf the torch-light, fo Euiipos' straits 
I Advancing, telle it to Moeaapiou's guards : 
f They, in their turn, lit up and passed it on, 
I ' Kindling a pile of dry and aged heath, 
I. Still strong anil freah the torch, not yet grown dim, 
I Ijeaping ucroa.^ As6pos' plain in guise 

.e a bright moon, towards Kithaeron'e rock, 
F fioused the nest station of the courier flame. *" 

k And that fur-travelled light the sentries there 
1 Sefiised not, burning more than all yet namod : 
j And then the light swooped o'er GorgSpis' lake, 
L And pus- o to .ffigiplanctoa' mount, 
[ Bade the b ght fire s due order tarry not ; 

follovs, over aai above its ^ni^ro] intei-iutt, 
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And they, enkindling boundless store, send on 
A mighty beard of flame, and then it passed 
The headland e'en that looks on Saron's gulf, 
Still blazing. On it swept, until it came 
To Arachnsean heights, the watch-tower near; 
Then here on the Atreidse's roof it swoops, 
This light, of Ida's Are no doubtful heir. 
Such is the order of my torch-race games ; 
One from another taking up the course,^ 
But here the winner is both first and last ; 
And this sure proof and token now I tell thee. 
Seeing that my lord hath sent it me from Tro'ia. 

Chor, I to the Gods, O Queen, will pray hereafter, 
But fain would I hear all thy tale again. 
E'en as thou tell'st, and satiate my wonder. 

Clytcem, This very day the Achaeans Tro'ia hold. 
I trow full diverse cry pervades the town : 
Pour in the same vase vinegar and oil, 
*And you would call them enemies, not friends ; 
And so from conquerors and from captives now 



(1) Our imorance of the details of the Lampadephoriay or " torch-race 
games," in nonour of the fire-Gtod, Prometheus, makes the allusion to 
them somewhat obscure. As described by Fausanias, (I. xxx. 2,) the 
runners started with lighted torches from the altar of Prometheus in the 
Academeia and ran towards the city. The first who reached the goal with 
his torch still burning became the winner. If all the torches were extin- 
guished, then all were losers. As so described, however, there is no 
succession, no taking the torch from one and passing it on to another, 
like that described here and in the well-known line of Lucretius, (ii. 78,) 

*' Et quasi cursores vitai lampada tradunt." 
(And they, as runners, pass the torch of life.) 

On the other hand, there are descriptions which show that such a transfer 
was the chief element of the game. This is, indeed, implied both in this 
passage and in the comparison between the game and the Persian courier- 
system in Herod, viii. 98. The two views may be reconciled by supposing 
(1) that there were sets of runners, vying with each other as such, rather 
than individually, or (2) that a runner whose speed failed him though 
his torch kept burning, was allowed to hand it on to another who was 
more likely to win the race, but whose torch was out. The next line 
seems meant to indicate where the comparison failed. In the torch-race 
\^ch Clyteemnestra describes there had been no contest. One and the 
sdf-same fire (the idea of succession passing into that of continuity) had 
started and had reached the goal, and so had won the prize. An altemaa 
tive rendering would be, — 

" He wins who is first in, though staiting last." 
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The cries of varied fortune one may hear. 

For these, low-fallen on the carcases 

Of huahanda aod of brolhere, children too 

By aged fathers, mourn their dear ones' death, 

And that with throate that are no longer free. 

And those the hungry toil of sleeploaa guard. 

After the hattle, at their hreakfaat sets; 

Not billeted in order flsed and clear, 

Hut just ae each hia own chance fortuno grasps. 

They in the captive houses of the Troiaua , 

Dwell, freed at last from all the night's chill frosts, 

And dews of heaven, for now, poor wretches, they 

Will sleep all night without the sentry's watch; 

And if tiay reverence well the guardian Gods 

Of that new-conquered country, and their shrines, ^ 

Then ttay, the captors, will not captured be. 

Ah ! let no evil lust attack the host 

Conquered by greed, to plunder what they ought not : 

For yet they need return in. safety home. 

Doubling the goal to run their backward race.' 

*But should the host come ainning 'gainst the Gfoda, 

Then would the curse of those that perished 

Be watchful, e'en though no quick ill might fall. 

Such thoughts are mine, mere woman though I be. 

May good prevail beyond all doubtful cianee I * 

Por I have got the blessing of great joy. 

Chor. Thou, lady, kindly, like a sage, dost speak, 
And I, on hearing thy sure evidence. 
Prepare myself to give the Gods due thanks ; 
For they havo wrought full meed for all our toil. 

lExit Clttsu. with her train. 

Zous our King I O Night beloved. 

Mighty winner of great glorioa, 

Who upon the towers of Tmia 

Casted'st snare of cloaeat mesheH, 



(1) The somplete 

—i o( tho masts, 

e, hot halt tin n 
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So that none full-grown or youthful ^sa 

Could o'erleap the net of bondage, 

Woe of universal capture ; — 

Zeus, of host and guest protector. 

Who hath brought these things, I worship ; 

He long since on Alexandres 

Stretched his bow that so his arrow 

Might not sweep at random, missing, 

Or beyond the stars shoot idly. 

Stboph. I. 

Yes, one may say, 'tis Zeus whose blow they feel ; 

This one may clearly trace : 

They fai-ed as He decreed : 

Tea, one there was who said, ^eo 

** The Gods deign not to care for mortal men * 
By whom the grace of things inviolable 

Is trampled under foot." 

No fear of God had he : 
*Now is it to the children manifest ' 

Of those who, overbold, 
Breathed rebel War beyond the bounds of Eight, 
Their houses overfilled with precious store 

* Above the golden mean. 
*Ah ! let our life be free from all that hurts, ^^ 

So that for one who gains 

Wisdom in heart and soul. 

That lot may be enough. 

(1) Dramatically the words refer to the practical impiety of evildoer* 
like Paris, with, perhaps, a half-latent allusion to that of ClytsBmnestra. 
But it can hardlj[ be doubted that for the Athenian au^ence it would 
have a more special significance, as a protest against the ^owin^ scep> 
ticism, what in a later age would have been called the Epicureanism, of 
the age of Pericles. It is the assertion of the belief of ^schylos in the 
moral government of the world. The very vagueness of the singular, 
♦' One there was," would lead the hearers to think of some teacher like 
Anaxagoras, whom they suspected of Atheism. 

(2) The Chorus sees in the overthrow of Troi'a, an instance of this 
righteous retribution. The audience were, perhaps, intended to think 
also of the punishment which had faUen on the Persians for the sacri- 
legious acts of their fathers. The " things inviolable" are the sanctities 
of the ties of marriage and hospitality, Doth of which Paris had set at 
nought. 



M etill there is no bulwark strong in wealth 
Against destruction's doom, 
I J! at one who in tho pride of waiitoniieBa 
Spurns the gteat altar of the Bight and Ju^t. 

1 W'"' woeful, Bubtle Impiilae urges on, 

Besistleas in her might, 

AtS'e far-scheming child: 

All remedy ia vain. 
^s not hidden, but is manifest. 
That miBchief with its horrid gleaming light ; 

And, like to worthless bronze,' 

By friction tried and testa. 
It turns to tarnished blackness in its hue : 

Since, boy-like, he pursues 
A bird upon its flight, and so doth brinj 
Upon his city ebame intolerable ; 

And no God hears his prayer. 

But bringeih low the unjust, 

Who deals with deeds like this. 

Thus Paris came to the Atridaj's home, 

And stole its queen away, 
^ And 60 left brand of shame iadehbia 
Upon the boaid where host and guest had sat. 

Stboph.II. 

Bbe, leaving to her countrymen at home 
Wild din of spear and shield and ships of war. 

And bringing, as her dower. 

To Eion doom of death, 
Fassed very swiftly through the palace gates, 

Daiing what none should dare ; 



(1) Heta, and again ii 
mBtallursT of Oreek anil 

reoOT^. U lino 1w i 
InrgaJy vilh It, the imr& 
It in, bnweTBT. donlitfiil 



a T. eia, we have a Hiniilitntle diflim fror 
ftH. Gwd btonie, mbda or coppur 
epton prize, tut vben rabhsd. t... — -n. 
nibstltnted for tin, ai in our trass, or i .._ 
lie loKS its polisli, osidizes and hpcomes bloek. 
whether, this eombinatinn of m ' ' ■ ' 
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And many a wailing cry 
They raised, the minfitrel prophets of the house, 

" Woe for that kingly home ! 
Woe for that kingly home and for its chiefs ! *°* 

Woe for the marriage-bed and tracftR ]f>£h 

Of wife who loved her lord ! " 
^ There stands he silent ; foully wronged and yet 

♦Uttering no word of scorn, ^ 
*In deepest woe perceiving she is gone ; 

And in his yearning love 

For one beyond the sea, 
A ghost shall seem to queen it o'er the house ; 

The grace of sculptured forms* 

Is loathed by her lord. 
And in the penury of life's bright eyes 

All Aphroditd*s charm 

To utter wreck has gone. 

AimsTBOPH. n. 
And phantom shades that hover round in dreams ^^ 

Come full of sorrow, bringing vain delight ; 

For vain it is, when one 

Sees seeming shows of good. 
And gliding through his hands the dream is gone, 

After a moment's space, 

On wings that follow still 
Upon the path where sleep goes to and fro. 

Such are the woes at home 
Upon the altar hearth, and worse than these. 



(1) In a corrupt passage like this, the text of which has been so va- 
riotisly restored and rendered, it may be well to give at least one alterna- 
tive version: 

" There stands she silent, with no honour met, 
Nor yet with words of scorn. 
Sweetest to see of all that he has lost.'* 

rhe words, as so taken, refer to the vision of Helen, described in the 
lines that follow. Another, for the line "In deepest woe," &c., . . . 
would give, 

"Believing not he sees the lost one there." 

(2) The art of Fheidias had already made it natural at Athens to speak 
of kiiws as decorating their palaces with the life-size busts or statues of 
those uiey loved. 



on a, wider scale for those who went 

From Hellas' ancient shore, 
ire distress that causeth pain of heart 

Is Been in every houaa. 
Tea, many things there are that touch the quick : 

For thoae ■whom each did soud 

He knoweth ; hut, instead 
Of living men, there come to each man'a home 

Funereal uma alone, 

And ashcB of the dead. 

fiTBOi'H.nr. 
For Area, tmfficking for golden coin 

The lifeleaa ahapcs of men, 
And in the rush of battle holding scales. 

Sends now from IHon 

Dust from the funeral pyre, 
i hurden sore to loving friends at home. 

And bitterly bewailed. 

Pilling the brazen nm. 
With well-smoothed aahes in. the place of b 

And with high praise they mourn 
This hero skilled and valiant in the fi;,'ht, 
And that who ia the battle nobly fell, 

All for another's wife : 
And other words some murmur 

And jealouB discontent 
Againat the Atreidce, championa in the auit, 

Creeps on all atealthlly; 

And some around tho wall, 
In full and goodly form have sepulture 

There upon Ilion's aoil, 
I And their foea' land inters its conquerora. 
Aflrrafnopn. HI. 

I And so the murmurs of their subjects rise 

With sullen diaconteijr'j 
f And do the dread work of a people's curse ; 

And iiow my boding fear 



retly ; 
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Awaits some news of ill, 
As yet enwrapt in blackness of the night. 

Not heedless are the Gods 

Of shedders of much blood, 
And the dark-robed Erinnyes in due time, 

By adverse chance of life, •** 

Place him who prospers in unrighteousness 
In gloom obscure ; and once among the unseen, 

There is no help for him : 
Fame in excess is but a perilous thing; 

For on men's quivering eyes 
Is hurled by Zeus the blinding thunder-Lolt. 

I praise the good success 

That rouses not God's wrath ; 
Ne'er be it mine a city to lay waste,* 

Nor, as a prisoner, see 
My life wear on beneath another's power I 

Epodb. 

And now at bidding of the courier flame. 

The herald of good news, 
A rumour swift spreads through the city streets, ***' 

But who knows clearly whether it be true, 
Or whether God has mingled lies with it ? 
Who is so childish or so reft of sense, 

As with his heart a-glow 
At that fresh uttered message of the flame. 
Then to wax sad at changing rumour's sound ? 
It suits the mood that sways a woman's mind 
To pour thanksgiving ere the truth is seen : 
Quickly, with rapid steps, too credulous, 
The limit which a woman sets to trust 

Advances evermore ; ' 

And with swift doom of death *"* 

A rumour spread by woman perishes. 

(1) Here again one may note a protest against the ag-grospivc poHoy of 
rerides, an assertion of the principle thsit a nation should be conloiit 
with independence, without aiming at supremacy. 

(2) Perhaps passively, " Soon simers trespassers." 



I 



[Jl3 the Chorus ende, a Herald U seen approach- 
ing, Ma head wreathed with oft'ue.' 
Soon we shall inow tha sequenee of the torches 
Light-giving, and of all the beacon-firee. 
If they be true ; or if, as 'twere a dream, 
T^'H Bweet Ught coming hath beguiled our minds. 
I Bee a herald coming from the shore, 
With oliva boughs o'erahadowed, and the dust,' 
Dry siBter-twin of mire,' announces this. 
That neither wifhout voice, nor kindling blaze 
Of wood upon the mountains, he wiU signal *" 

With smote from fire, but eitherie will come, 
With clear epeech bidding ue rerjoice, or else , . . [pavaea. 
The word opposed to this I much mislite. 
Nay, may good issue good beginnings ci'own I 
Who for our city utters other prayers, 
May he himself his soul's great error reap I 

Uerald. Hail, soil of this my Argive fatherland. 
Now in the light of the tenth year I reach thee, 
Though many hopes are shattered, gaining one. 
For never did I think in Argive land 
To die, and share the tomb that moab I craved. '" 

Now hail ! thou land ; and hail ! thon light of day ; 
ZeuB our great ruler, and thou Pythian hiug, 
No longer darting arrows from thy bow.' 
Full hostile wast thou by Scamandros' banks , 
Now be thou Saviour, yea, and Healer found, 
O king Apollo ! and the Goda of war, 



(1) As the play npmB on tbo raominB of tte day on whid 
Ukm, iin.l now wh Lave Ihe arrivaJa, flrtt, of tha Iiernld. i 
I Apuneinnnn, oflar tho capture has bucn completed, and Oa st 

le two pu-ta at the pUy, tlie imagtuacy lav of the 

!] Tho customary adornment of Iteralds y/ha hmn^ht 
■■1. Sophodca, (Bi jr. T. B8. Tlw ountqin prevniled fur 
B. and LB recbgnieed by Dante, Purg^ ii. TD, an uanal ixi 

Sa'aOK SBunag-^nttThtba, [v. 4H) Bmolce ie called "' 
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These I invoke ; my patron Hermes too, 

Dear herald, whom all heralds reverence, — 

Those heroes, too, that sent us,^ — graciously 

To welcome back the host that war has spared. **^ 

Hail, ye royal dwellings, home beloved ! 

Ye solemn thrones, and Gods who face the sun I ' 

If e*er of old, with cheerful glances now 

After long time receive our king's array. 

For he is come, in darkness bringing light 

To you and all, our monarch, Agamemnon. 

Salute him with all grace ; for so 'tis meet. 

Since he hath dug up Tro'ia with the spade 

Of 2^usthe Avenger, and the plain laid waste ; 

Fallen their altars and the shrines of Gods ; '^^ 

The seed of all the land is rooted out. 

This yoke of bondage casting over Troi'a, 

Our chief, the elder of the Atreidae, comes, 

A man ftill blest, and worthiest of high honour 

Of all that are. For neither Paris' self. 

Nor his accomplice city now can boast 

Their deed exceeds its punishment. For he. 

Found guilty on the charge of rape and theft,' 

Hath lost his prize and brought his father's house, 

With lands and all, to waste and utter wreck ; 

And Priam's sons have double forfeit paid.* ^^ 

(1) Specially the Dioscuri, Castor and Polydeukes. 

(2) Such a position (especially in the case of Zeus or Apollo) was com- 
mon in the temples both of Greece and Rome, and had a very obvious 
signification. As the play was performed, the actual hour of the day 
probably coincided with that required by the dramatic sequence of events, 
and the statues of the Gods were so placed on the stage as to catch the 
i-ays of the morning sun when the herald entered. Hence the allusion 
1o the bright " cheerful glances " would have a visible as well as ethical 
fitness. 

(3) It formed part of the guilt of Paris, that, besides his seduction of 
Helena, he had carried oflf part of the treasures of Menelaos. 

(4) The idea of a payment twofold the amount of the wrong done, as a 
complete satisfaction to the sufferer, was common in the early jurispru- 
dence both of Greeks and Hebrews, (Exod. xxii. 4-7.) In some cases it 
was even more, as in the four or fivefold restitution of Exod. xxii. 1. In 
the gn:and opening of Isaiah's message of glad tidings the fact that Jeru- 
salem has received "double for all her sins" is made the ground on the 
strength of which she may now hope for pardon. Comp. also Isa. Ixi. 7 ; 
Z6ch. ix. 12. 



■ 



Chor. Joy, joy, thou herald of the Achfflan host 1 
Str. AIL joy ia mine : I shrink I'rom death no more. 
ChoT. Did love for this thy fatherland so try thee 1' 
Ser. So that mine eyes weep tears for very joy. 
Chor. Disease full sweet then this ye suHered from . . . 
Her. How eo ? "When tanght, I shall thy meaning 

ni£ister. 
ChoT. Te longed for na wlio yearned for yon. in turu. 
Her. Say'st thou this land its yooming host yearned 

Chor. Yea, so that oft I groaned in gloom of heart. 
Her. Whence came these hodings that an army hatea P ™ 
Chor. Silence I've held long einco a cliarm for ill. 
Ihr. How, when your lords irere absent, feared ye any P 
Chor. To use thy words, death, now would welcome bo. 
Her. Good ia the issue ; but in so long time 
Some things, one well might say, have prospered well. 
And some give canse for murmurs. Save ttie Gods, 
Who free from sorrow lives out aU. hia life ? 
For should I tell of toils, aud how we lodged 
Pull hardly, seldom putting in to shore,' 
And then with couch full haid. . . , What gave us not 
Good cause for mourning ? What ill had wo not *" 

As daily portion ? And what passed oa land, 
That brought yet greater hardship : for our beds 
Were under our foes' walls, and meadow mists 
From heaven and earth still left us wriiiging wot, 
A constant mischief to our garments, m^ing 
Our hair as shaggy as the beaata'.' And if 
One spoke of winter frosts that killed the birds, 
By Ida's snow-storms made intoloi'able,' 
Or boat, when Ocean in its noontide couch 
(i) Ferliaps- 

(3) Bo iti'eea Ib l^il upon uii 
dimatfl of Trutn, by Sophoolcs, A 
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Windless reclined and slept without a wave. • • • 

But why lament o'er this ? Our toil is past ; **° 

Past too is theirs who in the warfare fell, 

So that no care have they to rise again. 

Why should I count the number of the dead. 

Or he that lives mourn o*er a past mischance P 

To change and chance I bid a long Farewell : 

With us, the remnant of the Argive host, 

Gk)od fortune wins, no ills as counterpoise. 

So it is meet to this bright sun we boast. 

Who travel homeward over land and sea ; 

** The Argive host who now have captured TroYa, **• 

These spoils of battle ^ to the Gods of Hellas 

Hang on their pegs, enduring prize and joy." * 

Hearing these things we ought to bless our country 

And our commanders ; and the grace of Zeus 

That wrought this shall be honoured. My tale's told. 

Chor, Thy words o'ercome me, and I say not nay ; 
To learn good keeps youth's freshness with the old. 
'Tis meet these things should be a special care 
To Clytaemnestra and the house, and yet 
That they should make me sharer in their joy. 

Enter Clyt-^mnestra. 

Clytcem, I long ago for gladness raised my cry, '^ 

When the first fiery courier came by night, 
Telling of Tro'ia taken and laid waste : 
And then one girding at me spake, ** Dost think, 
Trusting in beacons, Troia is laid waste ? 
This heart elate is just a woman's way." 
In words like these they made me out distraught ; 
Yet still I sacrificed, and with a strain 

(1) "We may, perhaps, think of the herald, as he speaks, placing some 
representative trophy upon the pegs on the pedest^s of the statues of 
the great Gk>d8 of Hellas, whom he had invoked on his entrance* 

(2) Or, 

" So that to this bright mom onr sons may boast, 
As they o'er land and ocean take their flight, 
* The Argive host of old, who captured Troia^ 
These spoils of battle to the Gods of Hellats 
Hung on their pegs, a trophy of old days/ " 



■'ir 



Shrill as a woman's, they, now here, now there. 

Throughout the city hymns of blessing raised 

In shrines of Gods, and lulled to gentle sleep 

The fragrant flame that on the incense fed. ^ 

And now why need' at thou lenj^en out thy words f 

I from the kiug himself the tale shall learn ; 

And that I show all zeal to welcome hack 

My honoured lord on hia return (fov what 

la brighter joy for wife to see than this. 

When God has brought her husbaud buck from war, 

To open wide her gates ?) tell my lord this, 

" To come with all his speed, the city's idol ; " 

And " may he find a faithful wifo at home. 

Such aa he left her, noble watch-dog still " 

For him, and hostile to his enemies ; 

And hke in Bill things else, who baa not broken 

One seal of his is all this length of time.'" 

No plcaauro have I known, nor scandal ill 

"With any other more than . . . stains on bronze.* 

Such is my vaunt, and being full of truth, 

Not shameful for a noble wife to apeak.' [_Eii: 
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Chor, [to Htrdld,'] She hath thus spoken in thy hear- 
ing now 
A goodly word for good interpreters. 
But tell me, herald, tell of Menelaos, •** 

If, coming home again in safety he 
Is with you, the dear strength of this our land. 

Her, I cannot make report of false good news, 
So that my friends should long rejoice in it. 

Chor, Ah ! could'st thou good news speak, and also 
true! 
These things asunder are not well concealed. 

Her, The chief has vanished from the Achaean host, 
He and his ship. I speak no falsehood here. 

Chor, In sight of all when he from Ilion sailed ? 
Or did a storm's wide evil part him from you ? '^^ 

Her, like skilful archer thou hast hit the mark, 
And in few words hast told of evil long. 

Chor, And was it of him as alive or dead 
The whisper of the other sailors ran ? 

Her, None to that question answer clear can give. 
Save the Sun-God who feeds the life of earth. 

Chor, How say'st thou ? Did a storm come on our fleet. 
And do its work through anger of the Gods ? 

Her, It is not meet a day of tidings good 
To mar with evil news. Apart for each ®^ 

Is special worship. But when courier brings 
With louring face the ills men pray against, 
And tells a city that its host has fallen, 
That for the State there is a general wound, 
That many a man from many a home is driven, 
As banned by double scourge that Ares loves, 
Woe doubly-barbed, Death's two-horsed chariot this . . . 
When with such griefs as freight a herald comes, 
'Tis meet to chant the Erinnyes' dolorous song ; 
But for glad messenger of good deeds wrought 
That bring deliverance, coming to a town *^ 

Rejoicing in its triumph, . . . how shall I 
Blend good with evil, telling of a storm 



That smote tlio Achieana, not without God's wratL P 

Por tiey a compact swore who erst were foos. 

Ocean and Fii'e, and their pl&dgea gave, 

Wrecking tie ill-atarred array of the Argives ; 

And in t£e night rose ill of raging etorm : 

Tor Thxakian tempeats shattered all the ehipa, 

Each on the other. Some thus crashed and bruised, 

By the stona stricken and tho surging fuam 

Of wind-toat waves, soon vanished out of sight, "" 

Whirled by an evil pilot. And when rose 

The sun's bright orb, behold, the ^gsean sea 

Blossomed with wrecks of ships and dead Achimiis. 

And as for us and our mjinjured ship, ' 

Surely 'twas eome one stole or begged uh off, 

Some God, not man, presiding at the holm ; 

And on our ship with good will Fortune sat, 

Oiver of safety, so that nor in haven 

Pelt we the breakers, nor on tough rock-beacli 

Ban we aground. But when we had escaped °" 

The hell of watei's, then in clear, biight day, 

Not trusting in our fortune, we in thought 

O'er new ills brooded of our host destroyed, 

And eke most roughly handled. And if still 

Breathe any of them they report of us 

As having perished. How else should they speak P 

And we in our turn deem that they are so. 

God send good ending ! Look you, first and chief, 

For Meaelaos' coming ; and indeed. 

If any sunbeam know of him. alive 

And well, by help of Zeus who has not willed "• 

As yet to blot out all the regal race, 

Some hope there la that he '11 come back again. 

Enow, hcoriiig this, that thoa the truth huat heard. 

[A'leii Herald, 

SmoPH. L 
dior. Who was it numod her with such wondrous ti'uihP 
(Could it be One unseen. 
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In strange prevision of her destined work, 

Guiding the tongue through chance ?) 
Who gave that war- wed, strife-upstirring on3 
The name of Helen, ominous of ill ? ^ *"* 

For all too plainly she 

Hath been to men, and ships, 

And towers, as doom of Hell. 
From bower of gorgeous curtains forth she sailed 
With breeze of Zephyr Titan-bom and strong ; ^ 

And hosts of many men. 

Hunters that bore the shield. 
Went on the track of those who steered their boat 
Unseen to leafy banks of Simois, 

On her account who came. 
Dire cause of strife with bloodshed in her train. *** 

Aktistboph. I. 

And so the wrath which works its vengeance out 

Dear bride to Ilion brought, 
(Ah, all too truly named !) exacting still ' 

After long lapse of time 
The penalty of foul dishonour done 
To friendship's board and Zeus, of host and guest 

The God, from those who paid 

Their loud-voiced honour then 

Unto that bridal strain, 
That hymeneal chorus which to chant 

(1) It need hardly be said that it is as difficult to render a paronomasia 
«f this kind as it is to reproduce those, more or less analogous, which we 
find in the prophets of the Old Testament, (comp. especially Micah i. ; ) 
but it eeems better to substitute something which approaches, however 
imperfectly, to an equivalent than to obscure the reference to the ncmen 
et omen by abandoning the attempt to translate it. " Hell of men, and 
heU of ships, and heU of towers," has been the rendering adopted by 
many previous translators. The Greek fondness for this play on names is 
seen in Sophocles, Aias, v. 401. 

(2) Zephyros, Boreas, and the other great winds were represented in 
the Theogony of Hesiod (v. 134) as the oifspring of Astrseos and Eos, and 
Astrceos was a Titan. The west wind was, of course, favourable to Paris 
as he went with Helen from Greece to Troia. 

(3) Here again the translator has to meet the difficulty of a pun. As 
an alternative we might take— 

" To Ilion brought, well-named, 
A marriage marring all." 



Fell to tie lot of all the bridegroom's kiu 
But iBaming other song, 
Priam's ancient city now 

Bewaileth sore, and calls on Paris' nnmo. 

Wedded in fatal wedlock ; all the time 
*' Enduring tear-fraught lifa 

* For all the hlood its citizens had lost^ 



a lion's cub, 
A mischief in his house. 
As foster child ono reared,' 
While still it loved the teats ; 
Tn life's preluding dawn 
Tame, by the children loved, 
And fondled by the old,' 
Oft in his arms 'twas held, 
like infant newly bom, 

18 that brightened to the hand that slroied, 
And fewning at the heat of hunger keen. 



But when full-grown, it showed 

The nature of its sirea ; 

For it uubidden made 

A feast in recompensa 

Of all their fostering care, 

* By banquet of slain sheep ; 

With hlood the house was stained. 
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A CTirs6 no slaves could checki 

Great mischief murderous : 
By God*8 decree a priest of At^ thus 
Was reared, and grew within the man^s own houso. 

Btkoph. nL 

So I would tell that thus to Ilion came 
Mood as of calm when all the air is still, 
The gentle pride and joy of kingly state, 

A tender glance of eye. 
The full-hlown blossom of a passionate love, 

Thrilling the very soul ; ^ 

And yet she turned aside, 
And wrought a bitter end of marriage feast, 

Coming to Priam's race, 

HI sojourner, ill friend, 
Sent by great Zeus, the God of host and guest— 
Erinnys, for whom wives weep many tears. 

Antistboph. in. 

There lives an old saw, framed in ancient days,* 

In memories of men, that high estate 

Full-grown brings forth its young, nor childless dies. 

But that from good success 
Springs to the race a woe insatiable. ^* 

But I, apart from all. 

Hold this my creed alone : 
For impious act it is that offspring breeds. 

Like to their parent stock : 

For still in every house 
That loves the right their fate for evermore 
Eejoiceth in an issue fair and good. 

(1) The poet becomes a prophet, and asserts what it has been given 
him to know of the righteous gfovemment of God. The dominant creed 
of Greece at the time was, that the Gods were envious of man's pros- 
perity, that this alone, apart from moral evil, was enough to draw down 
their wrath, and bring a curse upon the prosperous nouse. So, e.g.^ 
Amasis tells Polycrates (Herod, iii. 40) that the unseen Divinitv that 
rules the world is envious, that power and glory are inevitably the 
precursors of destruction. Comp. also the speech of Artabanos, 
iHerod. vii. 10, 46.] Against this, in the tone of one who speaks single- 
handed for the truth, .^schylos, through the Choiiis, enters his protest. 
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But Eecklessnoea of old 
Is wont to breed another £«ck]easiies9, 

Sporting its youth in huia 
Or now, or then, whene'er the fised hour com! 
I That in its youth, in turn, 

Doth fuU-flufihed Lnst beget. 
And that dread demon-power miBonquerable, 

Daring that fears not God, — 
Two curses black within the homes of men. 

Like ^ose that gendered them. 



But Justice ahineth bright 
In dwellings that are dark and dim with smoke, 

And honours life law-mled, 
While gold-decked homes conjoined with hands defiled '" 
She with averted eyea 
Hath left, and draweth near 
To holier things, nor worships might of wealth, 

If counterfeit its praise ; 
But still directeth all tli.e course of things 
Towards its destined goaL 

[Agamemnon m seen approaching in Si's cjiariot, 
followed by another chariot, in ivJiicli Cab- 
BANDRA is ttanding, tarrying her prophet's 
toand in her himd, and tvtariiig Jilkti round 
her templet, and by a great train of eoldier, 



iearirig trophies, Aa they i 
the Ghorus sings its welcome. 
Come then, king, thou son of Atieus, 
Waster of the towers of Troia, 
What of groefiug and of homage 
Shall I give, nor overshooting, 
Nor due need of honour missing ? 
Men there arc who, right transgressing, 
Honour semblance more tlian being. 
O'er the sufferer all are ready 
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Wail of bitter grief to utter, 

Though the biting pang of sorrow 

Never to their heart approaches ; 

So with counterfeit rejoicing 

Hen strain faces that are smileless ; 

But when one his own sheep knoweth, 

Then men's eyes cannot deceive him. 

When they deem with kindly purpose, "• 

And with fondness weak to flatter. 

Thou, when thou did'st lead thine army 

For Helen's sake— (I will not hide it) — 

Wast to me as one whose features 

Have been limned by unskilled artist, 

Ghiiding ill the helm of reason, 

Giving men to death's doom sentenced 

* Courage which their will rejected.^ 

Now nor from the spirit's surface. 

Nor with touch of thought unfriendly. 

All the toil, I say, is welcome. 

If men bring it to good issue. 

And thou soon shalt know, enquiring, '* 

Him who rightly, him who wrongly 

Of thy citizens fulfiUeth 

Task of office for the city.' 
Agam, First Argos, and the Gods who guard the land, 
'Tis right to greet ; to them in part I owe 
This my return, and vengeance that I took 
On Priam's city. Not on hearsay proof 
Judging the cause, with one consent the Gods 
Cast in their votes into the um of blood 
For Hion's ruin and her people's death ; 
* I' the other um Hope touched the rim alone, "^^ 

(1) 51c., Agamemnon, by the sacrifice of Iphi^neia, had inducc<l hit 
troops to persevere in an expedition from which, in their inmost hearts, 
they shrank back with strong dislike A conjectural reading gives, 
'* By the sacrifice he offered 
Giving death-doomed men false boldness." 



« 



(2) The tone of ambiguous irony mingles, it will be seen, even her*, 
with the praises of the Chonze. 



r 



I 



still far from being filled full.' And OTon yet 
The captured oity bv its smoke is Beuii, 

* The incense olouda of At^ Hve on slill ; 
And, in the act of dying with its prey, 

From richest store the dust sends savours sn-eot. 

For these tilings it is meet to give the Gods 

Thank-offerings long-enduring ; for our nets 

Of vengeance wo set close, and for a woman 

Our Argive monster laid tha city low,' 

Foaled by the mare, a people bearing shield, 

Taking ite Isap when sot tha Pleiades ; ' 

And, bounding o'er the tower, that ravenous lion ' 

Lapped «p its fill of bluod of kingly race. 

This prelude to the Gods I lengthen out ; 

And as eonoeras thy feeling (this I well 

Eemember hearing) I with thee agree, 

And thou in me may'st find an advocate. 

WiUi but few men is it their natural bent 

To honour without grudging prosperous fiieud : 

For ill -souled envy that tha beart beaeta, 

Doubles his woe who suffers that disease : 

He by his own griefs first ia overwhelmed, 

And groans at sight of others' happier lot. * 

* And I with good cause say, (for well I know,l 
They ore but friendship's mirror, phantom shade, 
Who seemed to be my most devoted friends. 
Odysseus only, who against his will ' 

Sailed with us, still was found tnie traoe-fellow : 
And this I say of him ut dead or Kving, 

(1) Posaibly Bn ailnaion to Pimdora's boi. Here, too, Hope lOone wi 
Isft, but it ouy cMine up lo wbeie tho cuive of tlm rim began, not to i 
top. Thaiit '- ^ • — -•--."— — ■•-■' -'-..r, — .- ^.. 
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Bat as for all that touches on the State, 

Or on the Gods, in full assembly we, 

Calling our council, will deliberate : 

For what goes well we should with care provide 

How longest it may last ; and where there needs 

A healing charm, ^ere we with all good- will, 

By surgery or cautery will try 

To turn away the mischief of disease. 

And now will I to home and household hearth 

Move on, and first give thanks unto the Gods 

Who led me forth, and brought me back again. 

Since Victory follows, long may she remain I 

Enter CijYTMMJirEaTBAy followed hy female attendants 
carrying purple tapestry, 

Clytcem, Te citizens, ye Argive senators, 
I will not shrink from telling you the tale 
Of wife's true love. As time wears on one drops ®^ 

All over-shyness. Not learning it from others, 
I will narrate my own unhappy life, 
The whole long time my lord at Ilion stayed. 
For first, that wife should sit at home alone 
Without her husband is a monstrous grief. 
Hearing full many an ill report cf him. 
Now one and now another coming still. 
Bringing news home, worse trouble upon bad. 
Yea, if my lord had met as many wounds 
As rumour told of, floating to our house, ®*° 

He had been riddled more than any net ; 
And had he died, as tidings still poured in, 
Then he, a second Geryon ^ with three lives. 
Had boasted of a threefold coverlet 
Of earth above, (I will not say below him,)^ 



(1) Geryon appears in the myth of Hercules as a monster Tnth three 
heads and three bodies, ruling over the island Erytheia, in the for West, 
beyond Hesperia. To destroy him and seize his cattle was one of the 
" twelve labours," with which Hesiod {Theogon, w. 287-294) had already 
made men fEuniliar. 

(2) When a man is buried, there is earth above and earth below him 
Clyt^Dmnestra having used the words "coverlet," pauses to make her 



■^ An 



Dying one death for each of those hia forms ; 
And BO, because of all these ill reports, 
I'ull many a noose around my neck have others 
Loosed by main force, when I had hung myself. 
And for this cause no son is with me now, 
Holding in trust (he pledges of our love, 
As he should be, Orestes. Wonder not ; 
For now a kind ally doth nurture him, 
Htrophios the Phokian, telling mo of wodb 
Of twofold aspect, danger on thy side 
At ILion, and lest loud-voiced anaruhy 
Should overthrow thy council, since 'tis still 
The wont of men to kick at those who fall. 
No trace of guile hears this excuse of mine; 
Ab for myself, the fountains of my tears 
Have flowed till they are dry, no drop remains, 
And mine eyes suffer from o'er-Iate repose, 
Watching with tears tho hoacona set for thee,* 
Left still unheeded, Aud in dreams full oft 
1 from my sleep was startled by the gnat 
"With thin wings buzzing, seeing in the night 
Ills that stretched far beyond the time of sle[>p.* 
Now, having borne all this, with mind at ease, 
1 hail my lord aa watch-dog of the fold. 
The stay that saves the ship, of lofty roof 
Main column-prop, a father's only child, 
Iiand that beyond all hope the sailor sees, 
Mora of great brightness following after storm, 

tangna^ acomate to \Ja very letter. Bfae la ppeakiag only at ^ 
which would baTC been laid oyer her hoahajid a coi-pBo, had ho 
ofren na he vua reported to hara done. 8he will not uiter anyt 
ominoiu ta m Blluiioa to (he depths behm him elretchiug' i 



B tX\ ^0 words tjmch apon ttie payehologiejil flict tliat in iTreonu, as in 
■ 4Wer abDomiHl Htateaof th^ mmd* ih-i^ aoiiiU mciisiiTra of time disAppcar, 
' Id wa aeem to pbbb tlireugh the experiences of tminy jeara In the slum- 
H of a tew miBOtes. 
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Clear-flowing fount to thirsty traveller.^ 

Yes, it is pleasant to escape all straits : 

With words of welcome such as these I greet thee ; 

May jealous Heaven forgive them ! for we bore 

Full many an evil in the past ; and now, 

Dear husband, leave thy car, nor on the ground, 

King, set thou the foot that Hion trampled. ^^ 
Why linger ye, [turning to her attendants,'] ye maids, 

whose task it was 
To strew the pathway with your tapestries ? 
Let the whole road be straightway purple- strown. 
That Justice lead to home he looked not for. 
All else my care, by slumber not subdued, 
Will with God's help work out what fate decrees.* 

{The handmaids advance^ and are about to lay the jpurple 

carpets on the ground.) 

Agam, child of Leda, guardian of my home. 
Thy speech hath with my absence well agreed — 
For long indeed thou mad'st it — but fit praise 
Is boon that I must seek at other hands. ^-^ 

1 pray thee, do not in thy woman's fashion 
Pamper my pride, nor in barbaric guise 
Prostrate on earth raise full-mouthed cries to me ; 
Make not my path offensive to the Gods 

By spreading it with carpets.' They alone 

(1) The rhetoric of the passage, with all its mtiltiplied similitudes, fine 
as it is in itself, receives its dramatic significance by being put into the 
lips of Clylsemnestra. She " doth protest too much." A ti-ue wife would 
have been content with fewer words. 

(2) The last three lines of the speech are of course intentionally am- 
biguous, carrying one meaning to the ear of Agamemnon, and another to 
that of the audience. 

(3) There is obviously a side-thrust, such as an Athenian audience 
would catch at, at the token of homage which the Persian ivin&rs required 
of their subjects, the prostration at tneir feet, the earth spreii^ over with 
costly robes. Of the latter custom we have examples in the history of 
Jehu, (2 Kings ix. 13,) in our Lord's entry into Jerusalem, (Mark xi. 8,) 
in the usages of modem Persian kings, (Malcolm's Persia^ i. 680;) 
perhaps also in the true rendering of Ps. xlv. 14, "She shall be brought 
unto the king on raiment of needle-work." In the march of Xerxes 
across the Hellespont myrtle-boughs strown on th«» bridge of boats took 
the place of robes, (Herod, vii. 54.) To the Greek character, with its 
strong love of independence, such customs were hateful. The case of 
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Full gladly he, I trow, had trod on ciirpefs. 


H^ Clytom 
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diflpraise. "• 


^P Agam. 


And yet a people's whisper hath great might.' 


IV Clytam. 


1. Who is not envied is not euTiable. 


A</am. 


'Tis not a woman's part to crave for strife. 
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Doing tlie foot's true work,) and as I tread 

Upon these robes sea-purpled, may no wrath 

From glance of Gods smite on me from afar I •* 

Great shame I feel to trample with my foot 

This wealth of carpets, costliest work of looms ; 

So far for this. This stranger [j>ointing to Oassandea] 

lead thou in 
With kindliness. On him who gently wields 
His power God's eye looks kindly from afar. 
None of their own will choose a bondslave's life ; 
And she, the chosen flower of many spoils, 
Has followed with me as the army's gift. 
But since I turn, obejring thee in this, 
I* 11 to my palace go, on purple treading. •* 

Clytoem, There is a sea, — and who shall drain it dry ? 
Producing still new store of purple juice, 
Precious as silver, staining many a robe. 
And in our house, with God's help, my king, 
'Tis ours to boast our palace knows no stint. 
Trampling of many robes would 1 have vowed, 
Had that been ordered me in oracles, 
AVhen for my lord's return I then did plan 
My votive gifts. For while the root lives on. 
The foliage stretches even to the house. 
And spreads its shade against the dog- star's rage; ^^ 
So when thou comest to thy hearth and home. 
Thou show'st that warmth hath come in winter time; 
And when from unripe clusters Zeus matures 
The wine,^ then is there coolness in the house, 
If the true master dwelleth in his home. 
Ah, Zeus ! the All- worker, Zeus, work out for me 

off the feet, as in Exod. iii. 6, in the services of the Tabernacle and 
Temple, through all their history, (Juven., Sat. vi. 159,) in all mosques to 
the present day. Affamemnon, yi^ding to the temptress, seeks to make 
a compromise with his conscience. He will walk upon the tapestry, bnt 
will treat it as if it, of right, belonged to the Gknls, and were a conse- 
crated thing. It is probaoly in connexion with this incident that 
^Bchylos was said to have been the first to bring actors on the stage in 
these boots or buskins, (Suidas. s- v. dpfivXii.) 

(1] The words of Isaiah, (zviii. 6,) " when the sour grape is ripening in 
ihe flower," present an almost verbal paralleL • 



All that I pray f'lr ; let it be thy care 
To look to what Hiou purposost to work.' 

lExermt AoAsrEMSOET, walking on tte tapatry, 
CLY-rJEUIIESTRA, and her (UfendanU. 
Gtbdfe. I. 

ClioT. Why thus continually 
Bo haunting phantomn hovor at the gate P 

Of my foreboding heart ? "^^ 

Why flouts prophetic song, unbottght, unbidden P 

Why doth no ateadfaat trust 

Sit on my mind's dear throne, 
To fling it from me as a -vision dim P 
Long time hath passed since stern-topea of our nhips 
Were fiiatened on the sand, whoB our great host 

Of those that sailed in ehips 

Had como to llion'e towers ; ' 

And now fram these mine oyea '"' 

I learn, myself reporting to myself. 

Their safe retura; and yet 
My mind within itself, taught by itself, 

Chanielh Erinnys' dirge. 

The lyrcloBB melody, 
And hath no strength of wont«d confidence. 
Not vain these inner pulsea, as my heart 
Whirls eddying in breast oracular. 

1, against hope, wiU pray 

It prove false oracle. "^ 

Btboph.iI. 

Of high, o'ei-flowing health 
There is no bound that stays the wish for more. 
For evermore disease, as neighbour close 

Whom hut a wall divides, 

II) The ever-rpcnrrini omliignily at aylffimnea*iB'B Isngunge Ig agsln 
trjicuble, fwia Rlnolier londnfla^ftsr rhetorical Bimilita[lefl. 

(aj The Choroi apoaki in perpleiLly. It oannot get rid of il» forchod- 

^rw^ of Colchu mnBt have panod lon^ since. It actuallj acca the safo 
nloin of the lei4er of the host, yet BtilTite ftmn himat it. 
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Upon it presses ; and man's prosperoas state 

♦Moves on its course, and strikes 

Upon an unseen rock ; 
But if his fear for safety of his freight, 
A part, from well-poised sling, shall sacrifice, '*•*' 

Then the whole house sinks not, 

O'erfilled with wretchedness. 

Nor does he swamp his boat : 

So, too, abundant gift 
From Zeus in bounteous fulness, and the fruit 

Of glebe at harvest tide 
Have caused to cease sore hunger's pestilence ; 

Antzstboph. n. 

But blood that once hath flowed 
In purple stains of death upon the ground 
At a man's feet, who then can bid it back 

By any charm of song ? 
Else ^JTw who knew to call the dead to life^ 

* Zeus had not sternly checked, •'• 

* As warning unto all ; 

But unless Fate, firm-fixed, had barred our fato 
From any chance of succour from the Gods, 

Then had my heart poured forth 

Its thoughts, outstripping speech.* 

But now in gloom it wails 

Sore vexed, with little hope 
At any time hereafter fitting end *'*• 

To find, unravelling. 
My soul within me burning with hot thoughts. 

Re-enter Clyt-^imnestea. 

Clytoem, [to Cassandra, who has ren Ined in the chariot 

during the choral odeS] 
Thou too — ^I mean Cassandra — ^go within ; 

(1) Asclepios, whom Zeus smote with his thunderbolt for haying restored 
Hippolytos to life. 

(2) The Chorus, in spite of their suspicions and forebodings, have 
given the king no warning. They excuse themselves by the plea of 
necessity, the sovereign decree of Zeus overruling all man's attempts V) 
withstand it. 



Stace Zens hatli made it Ihino, nnd not in wrath. 

To ehare tlie luafral waterB in our houso, 

Standing witi many a slave the altar nigh 

Of Zous, wlio guarda our goods.' Now get thee down 

From out this car, nor look so over proud. 

They say that e'en Alcmena's son endured' 

Being sold a slave, constrained to hear the yoka : 

And if the doom of this ill chance should come, 

Oreat boon it is to meet with lords who own 

Anceatral wealth. But whoso reap full crops ""' 

They never dared to hope for, (heee in all. 

And beyond measure, to their slaves are harsh;' 

From us thou hast what usage doth prescribe. 

Ctior. So ends she, speaking words full dear to the© ; 
Aud seeing thou art in the toils of fate, 
If thou obey, thou wilt obey ; and yet, 
rerchanos, obey thou wilt not. 

Clyttera. Nay, but unless she, like a swallow, speaks 
A barbarous tongue unknown, I, speaking now 
Within her apprehension, bid obi>y, "" 

Chor. \to Cabsandka, aim standing motionleti] Go with 
her. "What she bids is now the best ; 
Obey her ; leave thy seat upon this car. 

C'ljtam. I have no leisure here to stay without ; 
For as regards our central altar, thore 
The sheep stand by as victims for the fire ; 
For never had we hoped such thanks to give : 
If thou wilt do this, make no more delay ; 



gjUheKd, tbe nlba 1o Zflna KlesioR, (the Gni] or Iho fnmilr proper^, 
alQTGB LDolnded.) slanding in tfa« Bervanta^ hall, ia rej^Jy. The new fllaTe 
mnn some in and take her plmro wllh tbe others. 

IS) As In the itory vhicb EOrmi the erotmdworlr of the Tmchiaia of 
Gi^hoiJei. TV, KrO-mi, ibat Herada bad been auld to Cimptale u n itaie, 
in paitltj lot the murder of Tphitov. 

(8) Political BS vea u dmrantio. The Kapatrid priet appoJa to pubtlo 
opinion nndnat thetowfjux n'c4u, tlie toimers and lamp-malcen, who 
vere alwady beglnnbig to poih thenuelFea fbrvard tovardi prominaice 
and power. The way -win Ibni prepared in tbe first nlay of iheTriliwr 
for wfattt ia known to bare been Ibe mtun object of the Wt. Comp. Ariit., 
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But if thou understandest not my words, 
Then wave thy foreign hand in lieu of speech. 

[Cassandea shudders as in horror, hut 
makes no sign, 
Chor, The stranger seems a clear interpreter 
To need. Her look is like a captured deer's. "** 

Clytcem, Nay, she is mad, and follows evil thoughts, 
Since, leaving now her city, newly- captured. 
She comes, and knows not how to take the curb. 
Ere she foam out her passion in her blood. 
I will not bear the shame of uttering more. lExit, 

Chor, And I — ^I pity her, and will not rage : 
Come, thou poor sufferer, empty leave thy car ; 
Yield to thy doom, and handsel now the yoke. 

[Oassandba leaves the chariot, and hursts 
into a cry of wailing, 

Stboph. L 

Cass, Woo ! woe, and well-a-day I 

ApoUo! OApoUo! »o^ 

Chor, Why criest thou so loud on Loxias ? 
The wailing cry of mourner suits not him, 

Aktistboph. I. 

Cass, Woe ! woe, and well-a-day ! 

Apollo ! Apollo ! 
Chor. Again with boding words she calls the God, 
Though all unmeet as helper to men's groans. 

Stboph. II. 

Cass, Apollo ! Apollo ! 

God of all paths, Apollo true to me ; 
Eor still thou dost appal me and destroy.* 

Chor, She seems her own ills like to prophecy : 
The God's great gift is in the slave's mind yet. 



1053 



(1) Here again the translator has the task of finding an English paro^ 
nomasia which approximates to that of the Greek, between ApoI7o and 
avroXKuiv the destroyer. To ApoUo, as the God of paths, {y^ffitieust) &n 
altar stood, column-fashion, before the street-door of every house, and to 
such an alter, placed by the door of Agamemnon's palace, Cassandra tnnis, 
with the twofold play upon the name. 



Cobs. Apollo I Apollo! 

God of all paths, Apollo true to me ; 
What path hast led me P To -what roof haat brought ? 

Chor. To that of the AtreidiS. This I tell. 
If thou tnow'et not. Thou wilt not find it falao. 

SiBOfH. TCI. 

Can. Ah ! Ah ! Ah me ! 

Say rather to a houso God hatoa — that knowa 

Murdei', Belf-slaughterj ropes,' 
* A human shamble, staining earth with blood, ""* 

C'?tor. Keen scented aeema this stranger, like a hound, 
And tiiiiS& to aee whose murder she may find. 
AHTiariLOPfl. HL 
Caai. AhlAhlAhmel 

Lo! [looMng wildly, and pointing to the house,'] there tlio 
witnesses whose word 1 trust, — 
I Those babes who wail their death, 

I ^Bie roasted fiesh that made a father's meal. 
' Cher. We of a truth had heard thy seeresa fame, 
But propheta now are not the race we seek.* 



fiTBOPH. TV. 

Casi. Ah me ! hon'or 1 What ill sohomcs she non 
What is tiia new great woe ? " 

Great evU. plota she in this very house, 
Hard for its friends to bear, immedicable ; 
And help stands far aloof. 
Chor. These oracles of thine surpass my ken ; 
Those I know well. The whole town rings with them.' 

obalrhr, in ihe Asaih of Uhrpodf 
,erBBl( in romorso tor the dwth 
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Ahtxstboph. IV. 

Cas$, Ah me ! daring one ! what work'st thou hero, 
Who having in his bath 
Tended thy spouse, thy lord, then . . . How tell the rest ? 
Por quick it comes, and hand is following hand. 

Stretched out to strike the blow. *°*" 

C^hor, Still I discern not ; after words so dark 
I am perplexed with thy dim oracles. 

Stboph. V. 

Cobs, Ah, horror, horror ! What is this I see P 

Is it a snare of Hell ? 
Nay, the true net is she who shares his bed. 

Who shares in working death. 
Ha I let the Band insatiable in hate ^ 
Howl for the race its wild exulting cry 

O'er sacrifice that calls 

For death by storm of stones. 

Stboph. VI. 

Chor, What dire Erinnys bidd'st thou o'er our house 
To raise shrill cry ? Thy speech but little cheers ; 

And to my heart there rush 

Blood-drops of saffron hue,* **•• 

* Which, when from deadly wound 
They fall, together with life's setting rays 
End, as it fails, their own appointed course : 

And mischief comes apace. 

Antistboph, v. 

Cass. See, see, I say, from that fell heifer there. 
Keep thou the bull : ' in robes 

past tragedy of the house of Atrens, but not that which seems to portend 
another actually imminent. 

(1) Fresh visions come before the eyes of the seeress. She beholds the 
company of Erinnyes hovering over the accursed house, and calls on 
them to continue their work till the new crime has met with its due 

Sunishment. The murder which she sees as if already wrought, demands 
eath by stoning. 

(2) The "yellow" look of fear is thought of as being caused by an 
actual change in the colour of the blood as it flows through the veins to 
the heart. 

(8) Here there is prevision as well as clairvosranoe. The deed is not yet 



Entangling him, sho with tar weapon gorea 

Him with the swarthy horns ; ' 
Lo ! in. that bath with water filled he fulla. 
Smitten to death, and I to thee eet forth 
CrimB of a bath, of blood, 
By murderous guile devised. 



''hor. I may not boast that I keen insight have 
lu wui'dfl oracular ; yet bode I ill, "°° 

"What tidings good are brought 
By any oracles 
To mortal men ? These arts, 
In days of evils sore, "witli many words, 
Do still but bring a vague, portentous fear 
For men to learn and know. 
Stroph. vn. 
Ciias. 'Woe, woe ! for aU sore ilia that fall on mo I 
It is my grief thou speak'st of, blending it 

With his.° [Fausing, and then CTyiny out-l Ah ! 

wherefore then 
Hast thou' Ihua brought me here, 
Only to die with thes ? 
What other doom is mine ? 

Chor. Preneied art thou, and by some God'a might 
swaj'ed. 
And uttereat for thyaolf 
A melody which, is no melody, 
Like to that tawny one, 

dollB. Thesaoriflea and the (east aia alill goinff on, ret Bhe»feBlliei 
in all its clrcanisUoniB. 
U) Ab betote (v. 116) tte blaci eagla ^had^bwn the sjiiibol^ o 



^the best breed of cattle, A xi 
bom." 

(al Wliat the Chenui had jnat 
Mebt tallied all ton weU with h 

(ai ThemelsKv of horror iofe 
BMnnd "lhnii"iKnd4iT-»>P.]iiot' 



I rauling gives "with Her swarthy 
OB tfithe fmitl e a sneB a of propheti 
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Insatiate in her wail, 
The nightingale, who still with sorrowing soul, 

And •' Itys, Itys," cry,^ 
Bemoans a life o'erflonrishing in ills. 

Antistboph. Vil, 

Cass, Ah, for the doom of clear-voiced nightingale I 
The Gbds gave her a body bearing wings, 
And life of pleasant days 
With no fresh cause to weep : 
But for me waiteth still 
Stroke from the two-edged sword. 

AxnBTBOPH. YUL 

Chor. From what source hast thou these dread agonies 

Sent on thee by thy God, 
Yet yagne and little meaning ; and thy cries ^^ 

Dire with ill-omened shrieks 

Dost utter as a chant. 
And blendest with them strains of shrillest grief P 

Whence treadest thou this track 
Of evil-boding path of prophecy ? 

Btboph. IX. 

Cass, Woe for the marriage-ties, the marriage-ties 
Of Paris that brought ruin on his friends ! 

Woe for my native stream, 

Scamandros, that I loved ! 
Once on thy banks my maiden youth was reared, 

(Ah, miserable me !) 
Now by Cokytos and by Acheron's shores ***• 

I seem too likely soon to utter soDg 

Of wild, prophetic speech. 

(1) The song of the nightingale, represented by these sounds, was con- 
nected with a long l^nd, specially Attic in its origin. JPhilomela, 
daughter of Pandion, King of Attica, snfFered outrage at the hands of 
Tereus, who was married to her sister Procne, and was then changed into 
a nightingale, destined ever to lament the fate of Itys. her sister's son. 
The earliest form of the story appears in the Odyssey, (ziz. 518). Comp. 
Sophocles, Eltetr. v. 148. 



Stjuwh-X. 
Chor. Wiat liast thou spoken now 
"With ■uttoraitce all too clear ? 
*Eveii a boy its giat might understand ; 
I to the quick am pierced 
With throe of deadly pain, 
Whilat thou thy moaning cries art uttering 
Oyer thy sore mischance, 
Wondrous for me to boar. 



Com, Woe for the toil and trouble, toil and trc 
Of city that is utterly destroyed ! 

Woe for the Tictims slain 

Of herds that roamed the fields, 
My father's sacrifice to save his towers 1 

No healing charm they brought 
To save the city &'om its present doom : 
A.ud I with hot thoughts wild myself ahall cast 

Full Eoon upon the ground. 



Chor. This that thou uttereat now 

With all before agrees. 
Soma Power above dooms thee with pnipose ill, 

Down- swooping heayily. 

To utter with thy voice 
Sorrows of deepest woe, and bringing death. 

And what the end ehall be 

I'erplexes in the extreme. 
Cam. Nay, new no more from out of maiden veilfl 
My oracle shall glance, like bride fresh wed ; ' "" 

But seams as though 'twould rush with speedy galea 
In fall, clear brigbtnoaa to the morning dawn ; 
So that a greater woe than this shall surge 

111 In the raarruiBe-riteaofthB Greeks of UietfniaDfilECliyloa, the brWe 
[br lliree days after the woilfllii]^ wore her veil ; tlien, aa now no longer 
jhrinldng triiio her mutroa life, bIib- laid it naidc anil looked oaliBr bns- 
itimd nith unvidJed fiux- 
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Like wave against the sunliglit.* Now I'll teach 

No more in parables. Bear witness ye, 

As mnning with me, that I scent the track 

Of eyil deeds that long ago were wrought : 

For never are they absent from this house, 

That choral band which chants in fall accord, 

Yet no good music ; good is not their theme. 

And now, as having drunk men's blood,^ and so 

Grown wilder, bolder, see, the revelling band, "^^ 

Erinnyes of the race, still haunt the hulls. 

Not easy to dismiss. And so they sing, 

Close cleaving to the house, its primal woe,* 

And vent their loathing in alternate strains 

On marriage-bed of brother ruthless found 

To that defiler. *Miss I now, or hit, 

Like archer skilled P or am I seeress false, 

A babbler vain that knocks at every door ? 

Yea, swear beforehand, ere I die, I know 

(And not by rumour only) all the sins 

Of ancient days that haunt and vex this house. 

Chor, How could an oath, how firm soe'er confirmee! . 
Bring aught of healing ? Lo, I marvel at thee, ^^''^ 

That thou, though born far off beyond the sea, 
Should'st tell an alien city's tale as clear 
As though thyself had stood by all the while. 

Cass, The seer Apollo set me to this task. 

Chor, Was he, a God, so smitten with desire P 

Caaa, There was a time when shame restrained my 
speech. 

Chor, True ; they who prosper still are shy and coy. 
. Cass. He wrestled hard, breathing hot love on me. 

Chor, And were ye one in act whence children spring ? 

(1) The picture might be drawn by any artist of power, but we may, 
perhaps, trace a reproduction of one of the grandest pass ges in the Hiad, 
(iv. 422-426.) 

(2) So in the Eumenidesy (v. 293,) the Erinnyes appear as vampires, 
drinMng the blood of their victims. 

(8) The death of Myrtilos as the first crime in the long history of the 
house of Pelops. Comp. Soph. Electr, v. 470. The "defiler" is Thyestes, 
Who seduced Aerope, the wife of Atreus. 



•m 



then I broke my to^. 
then poEsesaed vrilh arts 



Cass. I promised L 

ChoT. Wust thou 
divine P 

date. E'en then my oonntry's woes I prophesied. 

Chor. HowwastthoutlieaTinscatiedbyLoxiaB' wmlh 

Cau. I for that fault with no man gained behof. 

Chor. To ua, at least, thou, seem'at to speak the tr ith, 

Cast. ^Again speaking wUdli/, as ire on ecstasy] Ah, wu 
is me ! Woe's me 1 Oh, Ula on ilia ! 
Again the dread pang of true prophet's gift 
With preludes of great evil dizzies me. 
See ye thoae children sitting on the bouse 
In fashion like to phantom furras of dreama ? " 

Infanta who perished at their own kin's bands. 
Their palms flUed full with meat of their own flesh. 
Loom on my avght, the heart and entraib bearing, 
(A sorry burden that !) on which of old 
Their father fed.' And in revenge for this, 
I eay a lion, dwelling in hia lair, 
Witi not a spark of courage, stay-at-home, 
Plots 'gainst my miater, now ho'a home returned. 
(Yes mine — for still I must the slave's yoke bear ;) 
And the ship's ruler, lUon's conqueror, 
£nows not what things the tongue of that lewd bitch 
Has spoken and spun out in welcome smooth, 
And, like a secret Atd, will work out 
With dire success : thus 'tis she plana : the man 
Is murdered by the woman. By what name 
Shall I that loathSd monster rightly call ? 
An Amphisbtena P or a Skylia dwelling* 
Among the rocks, the aailora' enemy ? 
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Hades' fierce raging mother, breathing out 

Against her friends a curse implacable ? 

Ah, how she raised her cry, (oh, daring one !) 

As for the rout of battle, and she feigns 

To hail with joy her husband's safe return ! 

And if thou dost not credit this, what then ? 

What will be will. Soon, present, pitying me **" 

Thou'lt own I am too true a prophetess. 

Chor. Thyestes' banquet on his children's flesh 
I know and shudder at, and fear o'ercomes me, 
Hearing not counterfeits of fact, but truths ; 
Yet in the rest I hear and miss my path. 

Cass, I say thou'lt witness Agamemnon's death. 

Chor, Hush, wretched woman, close those lips of 
thine! 

Cass, For this my speech no healing God's at hand. 

Chor. True, if it must be ; but may God avert it ! ^^^ 

Cass, Thou utterest prayers, but others murder plot. 

Chor, And by what man is this dire evil wrought ? 

Cass. Sure, thou hast seen my bodings all amiss. 

Chor, I see not his device who works the deed. 

Cass, And yet I speak the Hellenic tongue right well. 

Chor, So does the Pythian, yet her words are hard. 

Cass, [J/i another access of frenzy, "[ Ah me, this fire I 
It comes upon me now ! 
Ah me, Apollo, wolf-slayer ! woe is me ! 
This biped lioness who takes to bed 
A wolf in absence of the noble lion, **** 

Will slay me, wretched me. And, as one 
Mixing a poisoned draught, she boasts that she 
Will put my price into her cup of wrath. 
Sharpening her sword to smite her spouse with death. 
So paying him for bringing me. Oh, why 
Do I still wear what all men flout and scorn, 
My wand and seeress wreaths around my neck ? * 

(1) As in Homer (2Z. i. 14) so here, the servant of Apollo bears the 
wand of augury, and fillets or wreaths round head and arms. The 
divining garments, in like manner, were of white linen. 



l 



Thee, ore myaelf I die I wil! destroy : [breaks her taand.^ 
Perish ye ttrns ; [casting o;ff her wreatka,'] I Boon eHhII 

follow you .' 
Make rich anotber At3 ' in my place ; 
Behold Apollo's self is stripping me ""' 

Of my divining garments, and that too, 
When he has seen me even iu tiia garb 
ScornBd without cause among my friends and kin, 
*By foes, with no diversity of mood. 
Eeviled aa vagrant, wandering prophetesg. 
Poor, wretched, famished, I endured to live : 
And now the Seer who me a, seeress maile 
Hath brought me to this lot of deadly doom. 
Now for my father's altar there awaits me 
A butcher's block, where I am smitton down 
By slaughtering stroke, and with hot gush of blood. 
But the Gods will not slight us when we're dead ; '^*' 
Another yet shall come as champion for us, 
A son who siays his mother, to avenge 
His father; and the exiled wanderer 
Par from his home, shall one day come aj^aiu. 
Upon these woes tfl set the coping-stone ; 
"For the high Gods have sworn a mighty oath, 
His father's fall, laid low, shall bring faim back. 
"Why then do I thus groan in this new home,' 
When, to begin with, Hiou'e town I saw 
Faring as it did iare, and they who held 
That town are gone by judgment of the GodsP ■*' 

1 too will fare as they, and venture death ; 
So I these gates of Hades now address, 
And pray for blow that bringeth death at once, 
That BO with no fierce spasm, while the blood 
Flows in calm death, I thea may close mine eyea. 

[Goes towards the door of the patrjce. 
LURt tbink of CafiBADdra an idnitiJTinj 



(1) U-ve HdnptthiB leadifle. wi 
hosBe^AtrouB. U'173.) T 
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Chor, thou most wretched, yet again most wise : 
Long hast thou spoken, lady, but if well 
Thou know'st thy doom, why to the altar go'st thou, 
Like heifer driven of God, so confidently ? ^ "™ 

Ca8s» For me, my friends, there is no time to 'scape.* 

Chor, Yea ; but he gains in time who comes the last. 

CaM, The day is come : small gain for me in flight. 

Chor, Know then thou sufferest with a heart full 
brave. 

Cobs. Such words as these the happy never hear. 

Chor, Yet mortal man may welcome noble death. 

Cass, [^Shririldng bach from opening the door,"] "Woe's 
me for thee and thy brave sons, my father I * 

Chor, What cometh now ? What fear oppresseth thee ? 

Cass, [^ Again going to the door and then shuddering in 
another hurst of frenzy,'] Fie on't, fie ! 

ChcT, Whence comes tiiis ** Fie ? " unless from mind 
that loathes ? [^'•*" 

Cass, The house is tainted with the scent of death. 

Chor, How so ? This smells of victims on the hearth. 

Cass, Nay, it is like the blast from out a grave. 

Chor, No Syrian ritual tell'st thou for our house.* 

Cass, Well then I go, and e'en within will wail 
My fate and Agamemnpn's. And for me. 
Enough of life. Ah, friends ! Ah ! not for nought 
I shrink in fear, as bird shrinks from the brake.* 
When I am dead do ye this witness bear, 
When in revenge for me, a woman. Death 
A woman smites, and man shall fall for man **^ 

(1) When the victim, instead of shrinking and struggling, went, as wi^h 
good courage, to the altar, it was noted as a sign of divine impulse. Such 
a strange, new courage the Chorus notices in Cassandra. 

(2) Possibly, 

" My one escape, my friends, is but delay." 

(3) The implied thoughts of the words is that Priam and his sons, 
though they had died nobly, were yet miserable, and not happy, 

(4) The Syriau ritual had, it would seem, become proverbial for its 
lavish use of frankincense and other spices. 

(5) The close parallel of Shakspeare's Henry F7., Act. v. sc. 6, is worth 
quoting— 

" The bird that hath been limed in a bush. 
With trembling eyes misdoubteth every bush." 
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la evil wodlook wed. This friendly office. 
As one about to die, I pru,y you. do me. 
Clior. Thy doom foretold, poor sufFerer, moTea my pity. 
Gaea. I fain wonld speak once more; yet not to wail 
Mino OWD death-Bong ; hut to the Sun I pray, 
lo his last rays, that my avengers wceak 
Upon my hated murderers judgment due 
For me, who die a alaTe's doati, easy prey. 
Ah, life of man ! when most it prospereth, 
* It ia but limned in outline -^ and wheo brought 

I To low estate, then doth the sponge, full soaked, "" 

Wipe out the picture with its frequent touuh : 
And this I count more pitoous e'en than that.' 
[Pussss through the door into the pakux, 
Chor. 'Tis true of all men that they nevei' sot 
A limit to good fortune ; nono doth say, 
As bidding it depart, 
* And wardiBg it from palaces of pride, 
" Enter thou here no more." 
To this our lord the Blest Ones gave to take 
Priam's city ; and he comes 
Safe to hia home and honoured by the O-uds ; 

But if ha he now ahnll pay 
The forfeit of blood-guiltiness of old, 
And, dying, so work out for those who died, 
^^m By his own death another penalty, ''" 

^^B Who then of mortal men, 

^^^^ Hearing such things as this, 

^^^K Can hoast that he was born 

^^B With fate from evil free P 

^^^ft J jam. [/rom tmthin.1 Ahy me! I am etruck down 
^^^P with deiiiUy stroke. 

^^^1 Chor. Hush I Wiio cries out with deadly stroke sore 
^^^B smitten ? 

^^^m Agum. Ah me, again! struck down a second time! {_IHes. 
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Chor, By tlie king's groans I judp:e the deed is done ; 
B it let us now confer for counsels safe.^ 

Chor. a, I give you my advice to summon here, 
Here to the palace, all the citizens. *^** 

Chor, h, I think it best to rush at once on them, 
And take them in the act with sword yet wet. 

Chor» c. And I too give like counsel, and I vote 
For deed of some kind. *Tis no time to pause. 

Chor. d. Who will see, may. — ^They but the prelude 
work 
Of tyranny usurped o'er all the State. 

Chor, e. Yes, we are slow, but they who trample down 
The thought of hesitation slumber not. 

Chor, /. I know not what advice to find or speak : 
He who can act knows how to counsel too. '*" 

Chor, g, I too think with thee ; for I have no hope 
With words to raise the dead again to life. 

Chor, h. What ! Shall we drag our life on and submit 
To these usurpers that defile the house ? 

Chor, i. Nay, that we cannot bear : To die were better; 
For death is gentler far than tyranny. 

Chor, k. Shall we upon this evidence of groans 
Guess, as divining that our lord is dead ? 

Chor, I, When we know clearly, then should we 
discuss : 
To guess is one thing, and to know another. *^*® 

Chor,^ So vote I too, and on the winning side, 
Taking the votes all round that we should learn 
How he, the son of Atreus, fareth now. 

Enter CLYT-aiMNESiiLA. from the palace., in roles with 
stains of bloody followed hy soldiers and attendants. 
The open doors show the corpses of Agamemnon 
and Cassandra, the former lying in a silvered 
hath, 

Clytoem, Though many words before to suit the time 

(1) So fSar the dialo^e has been sustained by the Corypheeos, or leader 
of the Choms. Now each member of it speaks and gives his counseL 

(2) The CorypheeoB again takes up his part, sums up, and pronounces 
his decision. 



Were apoken, now I Hhall not be asKanied 

The contrary to utter : How could one 

By opeu ehow of enmity to foes 

TVLo seemed as friends, fenre in the enares of deatli 

Too high to be o'erleapt P But as for mo. 

Not without forethought for this long time past, 

Thia conflict comes to mo ftwin triumph old ' 

Of hia, though slowly wrought. I stand where I '™' 

Cid smite hJrn down, witli all my task well done. 

So did 1 it, (tie deed deny I not,} 

That he cotdd uor avert hia doom nor flee : 

I cast around him drag-net as fot fish, 

"With not one outlet, evil wealth of robe : 

And twice I smote him, and with two deep gjoans 

He dropped his limbs : And when he thua felt down 

I gave him yet a third, thank-ofiering true' 

To Hades of the dark, who guards the dead. 

So fallen, he gasps out his struggling soul. 

And breathing foith a ebarp, quick gnah of blood, 

He showers dark drops of gory rain on me, ""' 

Who no less joy felt in them than the com. 

When the blado bears, in glad shower given of God. 

Since this ia bo, ye Argive elders bore, 

Ye, as ye will, may hail the deed, but I 

Boaat of it. And were't fitting now to pour 

Libation o'er the dead,' 'twere justly done, 

Tea more than justly ; such a. goblet full 

Of ills hath he filled up with curses dire 

At home, and now has come to drain it off. 

Ohi/f. We marvel at the boidnesa of thy tongua, '"* 
Who o'er thy husband's corpse speak'st vaunt like this. 

(1) l.«. Ha had hud hi« binrapli otbt her -when, (Orgelfql of her 
mothBr'B fedingPj he had sacrificed JpLigrai&ia. Bho has now repnid hmi 

(S) The third llbaliOO nt all fMntn vu tr, Tnn ■« Iha TVjMij<.-T,<... '.v 

Oaurdian Deity. ClylffioiDcsl 
ofleTin? to ■ Gfid -* -"— >-■- 
livlnK bnt the dE~u- 

IS) 80 in the OAe^ort, (tt. SSI. *7«,] the emtom o( ponrinff libnfdone 
db the1:tiuiAJ-[>hiDeofthedtiudiai«ugniBediiBuic]eiDenEot Iheir blcBi^ed- 

bonoitt wiiieh goiudb ftma Ihem tQl hs receiTeA it at the hand of Onscet. 
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Clytcem, Ye test me as a woman weak of mind ; 
But I with dauntless heart to you that know 
Say this, and whether thou dost praise or blame. 
Is all alike : — here Agamemnon lies, 
My husband, now a corpse, of this right hand» 
As artist just, the handiwork : so stands it. 

Btbophb. 

Clior. What evil thing, Queen, or reared on earth, 

Or draught from salt sea-waye 

Hast thou fed on, to bring 

Such incense on thyself,^ 

A people's loud-voiced curse P 

'Twas thou did'st sentence him, 

*Twas thou did'st strike him down ; 

But thou shalt exiled be. 
Hated with strong hate of the citizens. 
Clytcem, Ha ! now on me thou lay*st the exile's doom, 
My subjects* hate, and people's loud-voiced curse. 
Though ne'er did'st thou oppose my husband there, 
Who, with no more regard than had been due 
To a brute's death, although he called his own 
Full many a fleecy sheep in pastures bred. 
Yet sacrificed his child, the dear-loved fruit ^^^ 

Of all my travail-pangs, to be a charm 
Against the winds of Thrakia. Should' st thou not 
Have banished him from out this land of ours, 
As meed for all his crimes ? Yet hearing now 
My deeds, thou art a judge full stem. But I 
Tell thee to speak thy threats, as knowing well 
I am prepared that thou on equal terms 
Should' st rule, if thou dost conquer. But if God 
Should otherwise decree, then thou shalt learn. 
Late though it be, the lesson to be wise. 

(1) Incense was placed on the head of the victim. The Chorus teDs 
Clyteenmestra that she has brought upon her own head the incense, not of 
praise and admiration, but of hatred and wrath, aa though some poison 
bad driven her mad. 



Chor. Tea, thou art etout uf heart, aud apeak'et big 
words ; "* 

I And maddened is thy eaiil 

A3 by a miirderoTis hate ; 
And still ujioa tiy hiow 
1b aeeu, not yet avenged, 
The stain of biood-spot foul ; 
And yet it needs muHt be, 
One day thou, reft of frieniia, 
Shalt pay the penalty of bluw for blow. 
Clylcem, Now hear tiiou too my oaths of Bolemn dread T 
By my accomplislted vengeance for my thild, 
By At^ and Erinnys, unto whom 
I slew him as a victim, I loot not 
That fear should come beneath this roof of mine. 
So long as on my health ^giathoa kiudlea "'" 

The flaming fire, aa well dispoj^d to me 
As he hatJi been aforetime. He to us 
Is no slight shield of stoutest confidence. 
There hea he, [poi'nJinj fo the oorpse 0/ Agamemkow,] one 

who foully wronged Ms wife, 
The darling of the Chryseids at Trota ; 
And there [^pointing to Cassandba] this captive slave, this 

aug^iress, 
His couoabine, this aeeress trustworthy, 
* Who shared his bed, and yet wua as well known 
To the sailors as their benches ! . . . They have fared 
Not otherwise than they deserved : for he 
Lisa as you see. And she who, like a swan,' 
Has chanted out her last and dying song "* 



(11 The Hsoiei of Bwan referred (0 iasaia to bein IliB Cwiaii !H 
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Lies close to him she loved, and so has brought 
The zest of a new pleasure to my bed. 

Stboph. L' 

Chor, Ah me, would death might come 
Quickly, with no sharp throe of agony, 

Nor long bed-ridden pain, 

Bringing the endless sleep ; 
Since he, the watchman most benign of all, 

Hath now been smitten low, 
And by a woman's means hath much endured. 
And at a woman's hand hath lost his life I 

Stsoph. n. 

Alas ! alas ! Helen, evil-sonled, **" 

"Who, though but one, hast slain 

Many, yea, very many lives at Troia.* 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Stboph. TTT. 
* But now for blood that may not be washed out 

* Thou hast to full bloom brought 
*A deed of guilt for ever memorable. 

For strife was in the house, 
Wrought out in fullest strength. 
Woe for a husband's life. 

Stsoph. IV. 
Clytasm. Nay, pray not thou for destiny of death. 
Oppressed with what thou see'st ; 
Nor turn thou against Helena thy wrath, ***• 

As though she murderess were. 
And, though but one, had many Danai's souls 
Brought low in death, and wrought o'erwhelming woe. 

Antistboph. I. 
Chor, O Power that dost attr.ck 

(1) The structure of the lyrical dialosne that follows is rather corapli- 
oatea, and different editors have adopted different arrangements. I nave 
followed Paley's. 

(2) Several lines seem to haye dropped out by some accident of tran- 
scriptiotL 



F 



Our palace and the two Tantalidfe,' 

*And doBt through women wioU 
*A might that grieves my heart !' 

And o'er the body, like a raven fonl, 
Against all laws of right, 

*Staiiding, she hoasteth in her piido of heart ' 

That she can chau.t her pteaa hyma of praise. 
AMTiflTflOPn, IT. 

Clyiam. Now thou doat guide aright thy speech a 
thought. 
Invoking that dread Power, 
*The thrice-gorged evil geniue of this house ; 
For he it is who feuds 



0?ior. Tee, of a Power thou tell'at 
*Mighty and very wrathful to this house ; 
Ah me ! ah me ! an eyil tale eoough 

Of baleful chance of doom. 

Insatiable of ill : 

Tot, ah I it ia through Zeus, 
The all- appointing and all-working One ; 

For what with mortal men 

la wrought apart froin Zeus ? 
What of all this is not by God decreed ? * 
Stboph. VI. 

Ah me ! ah me ! 
My king, my king, how shall I weep for thee f 

m AguineiDDcm and Menelaca, as dsac&Di*^ from Tantalos, 1 
■ciDua iniitrumenls ot the Diyine K™o«i8, to which the Chorus 



"Ho (<D. the UTenging Dempol boaateth in til 
It le characteriaHij of the leaahing of Mei 
OS ^m tho thoui^ht of the BtfCiLcy ol any Lowu 
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What shall I speak from heart that truly loves ? 

And now thou lie*st there, breathing out thy life, "•^ 

In impious deed of death, 

In this fell spider's web, — 

Stboph. vn. 

(Yes, woe is me ! woe, woe I 
Woe for this couch of thine dishonourable !)-^ 

Slain by a subtle death,* 
With sword two-edged which her right hand did wield, 

Steoph. vm. 

Clytcem, Thou speak'st big words, as if the deed were 
mine; 

Tet think thou not of me. 

As Agamemnon's spouse ; 
But in the semblance of this dead man's wife. 
The old and keen Avenger of the house 
Of Atreus, that cruel banqueter of old. 

Hath wrought out vengeance full 

On him who lieth here, **®" 

And full-grown victim slain 

Over the younger victims of the past.* 

Antistroph. v. 

Chor, That thou art guiltless found 
Of this foul murder who will witness bear ? 
How can it be so, how ? And yet, perchance, 

As helper to the deed. 

Might come the avenging Fiend 

Of that ancestral time ; 
And in this rush of murders of near kin 

Dark Ares presses on. 

Where he will vengeance work 
For clotted gore of children slain as food. **'* 

(1) Or, "Dying, aa dies a slave." 

(2) CljrteBmnestra still harps (though in ambiguous words, which mav 
refer also to the murder of the children of Thyestes) ui)on the death of 
Iphigeneia as the crime which it had been her work to avenge. 



r 



VI, 

AL me ! ah me I 
My king, my king, how Bhall I weep for ttee ? 
Wkat shall I speak from heart that truly lovea P 
And now thou lie'st there, breathing out thy lifo, 

In impious deed of death. 

In this fell spider's web, — 



{Yea, woe is me I woe, woe ! 
Woe for this couch of thine dishonourable !)— 

Slain by a subtle death. 
With sword two-edged which her right band did wield, 

Clytism. Nay, not diabonourable 

Hia death doth seem to me : 

Did he not work a doom. 

In tbia our bouso with guile P • "" 

Mine own dear cbild, begotten of this man, 
Iphigeneia, wept with many a tear, 
He slow ; now slain bim^tf in tecompensa. 

Let him not boast in Hell, 

Since be the forfeit pays, 

Pierced by the sword in death. 
For all the evil that his band began, 

Chor. I stand perplexed in soul, depriyed of power 

Of quick and ready thought. 

Where now to turn, since thus ' 

Our home is falbng low. 
I shrink in fear from the fierce pelting storm. 
Of blood that shakes the basement of the bouaai 

No more it rains in drops : 
And for another deed of mischief dire. 

Fate whets the righteona doom 

On other whetstones etill. 
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I. 



AmnsraopH. n. 

O Earth ! Earth ! Oh, would thou had'st received me. 

Ere I saw him on couch 
Of bath with silvered walls thus stretched in death ! 
Who now will bury him, who wail ? Wilt thou, 
When thou hast slain thy husband, have the heart ^^ 
To mourn his death, and for thy monstrous deeds 
Do graceless grace P And who will chant the dirge 

With tears in truth of heart, 

Over our godlike chief P 

Stboph. X. 

dyUxm, It is not thine to speak ; 

'Twas at our hands he fell. 

Yea, he fell low in death, 

And we will bury him, **■• 

Not with the bitter tears of those who weep 

As inmates of the house ; 
But she, his child, Ipbigeneia, there 
Shall meet her father, and with greeting kind. 
E'en as is fit, by that swift-flowing ford, 

Dark stream of bitter woes, 

ShaU clasp him in her arms, 

And give a daughter's kiss. 

AunsTROPH. IX. 

Chor, Lo ! still reproach upon reproach doth come ; 

Hard are these things to judge : 

The spoiler still is spoiled, 

The slayer pays his debt ; 
Yea, while Zeus liveth through the ages, this ***® 

Lives also, that the doer dree his weird : 

For this is law fast fixed. 
Who now can drive from out the kingly house 

The brood of curses dark P 

The race to At^ cleaves. 

Antistboph. X. 

Cflyfa^m, Yes, thou hast touched with truth 
That word oracular ; 



But I for my part wish, 

(Binding with atrongeat oath 
The evil dEemon of the Pleisthenida,)' 

Though hard it he to tear, 
To rest content with this our present lot; 
And, for the future, that he go to vex 
Another race with homioidal deaths. "" 

Lo I 'tis enough for me. 

Though small my share of wealth, 

At last to have freed my houso 
From madness that sets each man's hand 'gainst each, 

Enter ^GIsTHoa. 
jSgis. Hail, iindly light of day t!iat vengeance brings ! 
Now I can say the Gods on high look down, 
Avenging men, upon the wooa of earth. 
Since lying in the rohes the Erumyea wove 
I see this man, right welcome sight to me, 
Paying for deeds hia fether'a hand had wrought. "*• 

Atreus, our country's ruler, this man's father, 
Drove out my aire Thyeat«s, his own brother, 
(To t«ll the whole truth,) quarrelling fcjr rule. 
An exile from his country and his home. 
And coming back a suppliant on the hearth. 
The poor Thyeatea found a lot bbcutb, 
Nor did he, dying, stain the soil with blood, 
There in his home. But this man's godleaa aire,* 
Atreus, more prompt than kindly in his deeds, 
On plea of keeping festal day with cheer. 
To my sire banquet gave of children's flesh, ■** 

Hia own, The feet and finger-tips of hands 
* He, sitting at the top, apart concealed ; 
i And straight the other, in Ma blindness taking 
[ The parts that could uot be diaoorncd, did eat 

IB Btep further to Plcialieoea, tli» 
:e wile aS Atceus, vhicii led the latloi to hia hornbli^ 
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A meal which, as thou see'st, perdition works 

For all his kin. And learning afteiwards 

The deed of dread, he groaned and backward fell. 

Vomits the feast of blood, and imprecates 

On Pelops* sons a doom intolerable, 

And makes the overturning of the festive board, 

With fullest justice, as a general curse, 

That so might fall the race of Pleisthenes. ^^ 

And now i^ou see*st how here accordingly 

This man lies fallen ; I, of fullest right. 

The weaver of the plot of murderous doom. 

For me, a babe in swaddling-clothes, he banished 

With my poor father, me, his thirteenth child ; 

And Vengeance brought me back, of full age grown : 

And e*en far off I wrought against this man. 

And planned the whole scheme of this dark device. 

And so e'en death were now right good for me, 

Seeing him into the nets of Vengeance fallen. 

Chor, I honour not this arrogance in guilt, ^** 

iBgisthos. Thou confessest thou hast slain 
Of thy free will our chieftain here, — that thou 
Alone did'st plot this murder lamentable ; 
Be sure, I say, thy head shall not escape 
The righteous curse a people hurls with stones. 

uEgisth, Dost thou say this, though seated on the bench 
Of lowest oarsmen, while the upper row 
Commands the ship ? ^ But thou shalt find, though old. 
How hard it is at such an age to learn. 
When the word is, * keep temper.* But a prison 
And fasting pains are admirably apt, ^^^ 

As prophet-healers even for old age. 
Dost see, and not see this ? Against the pricks 
Kick not,* lest thou perchance should' st smart for it. 



(1) The image is taken from the trireme with its three benches full of 
rowers. The Chorus is compared to the men on the lowest, JEgisthos and 
Clyteemnestra to those on the uppermost bench. 

(2) The earliest occurrence of the proverb with which we are familiar 
through the history of St. Paul's conyersion, Acts ix. 6^ xxyi. li. 



Chtr. Thon, thoAi, Queen, when tliy lard came from 

While keeping house, thy husband's bed defiling, 
Did'at Bchemo this death for this oui' hero-chief. 

jE'jiath. Those words of thine shall parente prove of 

But this thy tougue ia Orpheus' opposite ; 
He with his voice led all things on for joy. 
But thou, provoking with thy childish cries, 
Shalt now be led ; and then, being kept in check, 
Thou shalt appear in eomewhat gentler mood. "'" 

Ghor. As though thon should'st o'er Argives ruler be, 
Who even wheu thou plotted'st this man's death 
Did'st lack good heart to do the deed thysolfi' 

^gUth. E'onso; to work this fraud was clearly part 
Pit for a woman. I was foe,, of old 
Suspected. But now will I with his wealth 
See whether I his subjects may oommondi 
And him who will not hearken I will yoke 
In heavy harness as a full-fad colt, 
Nowise as traoB-horse ; ' but sharp hunger joined 
With darksome dungeon shall behold him tamed. '*** 

Char. Why did'st not thou then, coward as thou ait. 
Thyself deslJoy him ? but a woman with thee. 
Pollution to our land and our land's Gods, 
She slew him. Docs Orestes see the light, 
Perchance, that he, brought back by Fortune's grace, 
May for both these prove slayer etrong to smite ? 

jEgitth. Well, since thou think'at toaot, not merely talk. 
Thou sholt know clearly .... 

\CidUii.g hie Ganrda/rom thej^atud. 
On then, my troopa, the time for deeds is come. 

Clior. On then, let each man grasp his sword in hand. 

jSHgiith. With sword in hand, I too shi'ink not from 
death. "" 

ChoT. Thou talkest of thy death ; w« hail the word ; 
And make our own the fortune it implies. 

(1) The tnne-faonie, SBDotiiDiler the pressure cittliD ooUar, vms takifa 
f ^ht tjvi of free, tliuss that wots tbe yoke, ut eolbrced mbmissigD. 
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Clytcem, Nay, let us not do other evil deeds, 
Thou dearest of all friends. An ill-starred harvest 
It is to have reaped so many. Enough of woe : 
Let no more blood be shed : Go thou — [to the Chorus] — 

go ye, 
Ye aged sires, to your al.otted homes, 
Ere ye do aught amiss and dree your weird : 
* This that we have done ought to have sufficed ; 
But should it prove we've had enough of ills, 
We will accept it gladly, stricken low 
In evil doom by heavy hand of God. 
This is a woman's counsel, if there be 
That deigns to hear it. 

^gisth. But that these should fling 

The blossoms of their idle speech at me, '^^ 

And utter words like these, so tempting Fate, 
And fEtil of counsel wise, and flout their master .... I 

Chor. It suits not Argives on the vile to fawn. 

^gisth. Be sure, hereafter I will hunt thee down. 

0^, Not so, if God should guide Orestes back. 

jiEgisth, Bight well I know how exiles feed on hopes. 

Chor, Prosper, wax fat, do foul wrong — 'tis thy day. 

jiEgiath, Know thou shalt pay full price for this thy 
foUy. 

Chor, Be bold, and boast, like cock beside his mate. 

Clytcem, Nay, care not thou for these vain bowl- 
ings; I '^ 
And thou together, ruling o'er the house, 
Will settle all things rightly. [Exeunt, 
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AUGUMEKT. 

It came to pass, after Affomemnon had been slain, that Cif/tam' 
nestra and ^gisthos ruled in Argos, and all things seemed 
to go well with them, Orestes, who was heir to Agamemnon, 
they had sent away to the care of Strophios of Fhokis, and 
there he abode. JElectra his sister, mourned in secret over 
her father's death, and prayed for vengeance, but no avenger 
came. And when Orestes grew up to mans estate, he went 
to ask counsel of the God at Delphi, and the God straitly 
charged him to take vengeance on his father's murderers ; 
and so he started on his Journey with his trusty friend 
Fylades, and arrived at Argos. And it chanced that • a 
little while before he came, the Gods sent Clytamnestra a 
fearful dream, that troubled her soul greatly ; and in her 
terror she bade Electra go with her handmaids to pour liba- 
tions on the tomb of Agamemnon, that so she might appease 
his soul, and propitiate the Powers that rule over the dark 
icorld of the dead. 



Obestes. 
Eleotba. 
Oltt-bmnestra. 

iEGISTHOS. 

Pyxades. 

Nurse. 

Servant, 

Chorus of Captive Women. 
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SCENE. — Argoa, in front of the palate of the Alreidie. 
The tomb of Abambmuon (o raised mound tjf earth) 
ta eeen in the background. 

Enter Ohbstes and Ftladbs from the /e/i, 

advances to the 'mound, and, us he a^eaka, lays mi 
lock of hie hair, 
Orest. O Hermes of the darkness 'neath the earth, 

"Wlio hast the charge of all thy Father's ' away, 

To me who pray deliverer, helper be ; 

For I to this land come, from exile come, 

Aud on the raised mound of ih-ia monument 

I bid my father bear and list. One tress, 

Thank-offering for the gifts that fed my youth. 

To Inaohoa I consecrate, and this 

The second as the token of my grief; * 



111 : 



[BrmeBiBmTOln!a,(l 

uid tbsrefore the nataml pi 



•ratfher 



, . .. . . Bated bj- Zeu8, Bni therefore aipable oi 

bemif, like Zetu himBelf^ tbe doUTerer and helper of BnppLumtB. Qo 
Elwtm, further DD, mTokefi Hermea in the same oharactet. Tbe line 
may, however, be rendered, 

" TVlio etand'et as gvardian of mj Mtei't houM." 

The tbreo opening lines are noticeable, as havinB been chosen by Ariato- 

phanee aa the epecUl ohjeot far hie BaHrical, Druiciem {Froffs, l]26'll7ti,} 

aboTinding in a good Boore of ambi^uitieH and tautologiGH. 

Vi) The vorda point to Uie tva ayinbelie lUpeote of one and the lame 

C^actiee. la both Ihore are some points of analogy viih the earlier and 
torformaof the Naiarite yow among: the Jews. (1.) Aa boing part of 
the body, oad yet HoparBble from it without mutiliition, it befiame Ihe 
repreflentatLTe m the vhola man, ajid aa ench vas the dW of a TotiTO 
dedication. Aa early as Homer, it yrsM Ibo cuslora for youtha to keep one 
~ Lg lock Be ooDBecratad, end when they reached manliood, they 

J .» .t_:- „„i — , throwing it 

r, they owed 
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For mine it was not, father, being by, 
Over thy death to groan, nor yet to stretch 
My hand forth for the burial of thy corpse. 

\A8 he apeakSf EiiEOTRA, followed hy a train of 
captive women in black garments hearing liha- 
tionSy wailing and tearing their clothes, cornea 
forth from the palace. 
What see I now P What company of women 
Is this that comes in mourning garb attired P 
What chance shall I conjecture as its cause P ^ 

Does a new sorrow fall upon this house P 
Or am I right in guessing that they bring 
Libations to my father, soothing gifts 
To those beneath P It cannot but be so. 
:i| I think Electra, mine own sister, comes. 

By wailing grief conspicuous. Thou, Zeus» 

Grant me full vengeance for my father's death, 

And of thine own good will my helper be ! 

Come, Fylades, and let us stand aside, 

That I may clearly learn what means this train 

Of women offering prayers. *® 

Stroph. I. 

Chor, Sent from the house I come, 
With quick, sharp beatings of the hands in grief, 

To pour libations here ; 
* And see, my cheeks with bloody marks are tracked,* 

their nurture. Here the offering is made to Inachos, as the hero-founder 
of Argos, identified with the river that bore his name. (2.) They shaved 
their head, wholly or in part, as a token of grief, and then, because tine 

frief for the dead was an acceptable and propitiatory offering, this 
ecame the natural offering for suppliants who offered their prayers at 
the tombs of the departed. So in the Aias of Sophocles (v. 1174) Teucros 
calls on Eurysakes to approach the corpse of his father, holding in hia 
hands locks of his own hair, his mother's, and that of Teucros. In the 
offe ing which Achilles makes over the grave of Patroclos of the hair 
which he had cherished for the river-god of his &therland, Si>ercheios, 
we have the union of the two customs. Homer, II. xxiii. 141-161. 

(1) After the widespread fashion of the East, the handmaids of Clytcem- 
nestra (originally Troian captives) had to rend their clothes, beat their 
breasts, and lacerate their faces till the blood came. The higher civilisa- 
tion of Solon's laws had forbidden these wild, barbarous forms of grief at 
Athens. Plutarch, Solorit p. 164. 



The new- cut furrows which my EBila have mads, 
Aud evermore my heart ia fed with groans ; 

And folds of maatles tiod 

Across the breast are rent 

To Hhrcda and rags in grief, 

* Marring the grace of bnen veBtments fair, 

* Since we by woes that shut out smilea are smitten. ' 

* Full clear a spectre came 
That made each single hair to stand on end, 

Dream-prophet of this house, 
That e'en in sleep breathes out avenging vrath ; 
And from the secret chamber cried in fear 
A cry that broke the silence of the night. 

There, where the women dwell, 

Falling with heaviest weight ; 

And those who jjidge such dreame 
Told, calling God to witness, that the souls 
Below were wroth and vexed with those that sle^ 

Stkoph. n. 
On such a graceless deed of grace, as charm 
To ward off ill, (O Earth ! O mother kind !) 

A godless woman now 

Sends mo with eager heart ; 
And yet I dread to utter that same prayer ; 

What ransom has been found 

For blood on earth once poured f 

Oh I hearth all miserable ! 
Oh ! utter overthrow of house nnd home \ 
Yea, mists of darkness, sunless, loathed of men, ' 

Coyer both home and house 

With its lords' bloody deaths. 



Yea, all the majesty that awed of old. 
Unchecked, uuoonquered, irreBistible, 
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Thrilling the people's heart 

As well as ears, is gone ; 
There are, may be, that fear ; ^ but now Success 

Is man's sole God and more ; 

Yet stroke of Vengeance swift 

Smites some in life's clear day. 
For some who tarry long their sorrows wait 
In twilight dim, on darkness' borderland, 

* And some an endless night 
Of nothingness holds fast. 

Stboph. ttt. 
Because of blood that mother earth has drunk, 
The guilt of slaughter that will vengeance work 

Is fixed indelibly ; 

And At^, working grief, •• 

Permits awhile the guilty one to wait. 
That so he may be full and overflow 

* With all-devouring ill. 

Antistboph. m. 

For him whose foul touch stains the marriage bed • 
No remedy avails ; and water- streams, 

Though all as from one source 

Should pour to cleanse the guilt 
* Of murder that the sin-stained hand defiles, 

* Would yet flow all in vain 

* That giult to purify. 

Epode. 

But now to me, since the high Gods have sent 
A doom of bondage round my city's walls, 
(For fi-om my father's home 

(1) Purposely, perhaps, obscure. They seem to say that the old 
reverence for Agamemnon has passed away, and instead of it there la 
only a slavish fear for Mgia^hoa. For the more acute, however, they 
imply that those who have cause to fear are iBgisthos and Clytsemnestra 
themselves. 



(2i The words, in their generalising sententiousness, refer specially to 

e twofold crime ofiEeiaitos as an adulterer and murderer. Then, in 

} Epode, Ihe Chorus justify themselves for their seeming inconsistency 

thus abhorring the guilt, and ye' aciing as instruments of the guilty in 



They have broiigM on me fate of slavery,) 

Deeds right and wrong alike 
Have hoen as things 'twas meet I should accept, ^ 

Since this slave-life began. 
Where deeds are done by yiolenoe ajid force, — 

And I must needs suppress 

* The bitter loathing of my inmost heart, 

* And now beneath my cloak I weep and wail 

* For all the frustrate fortunes of my lords.' 

Chilled through with secret grief. 
E/eet. Ye handmaids, ye who deltly tend this house, 
Since ye are hero companions in my task 
AS suppliants, give me your advice in this. 
What shall I say as these funereal gifts 
I pour ? How shall I speak acceptably P ' 

How to my father pray f Wha,t P Shall I say 
" I bring from loving wife to husband loved 
Gifts "- — from my mother ? No, I am not bold 
Enough for that, nor know I what to apeak. 
Pouring this chrism on my father's tomb,' 
Or shall I say this prayer, as men are wont, 
" Good reoompeiiee make thou to those who bring 
These garlands," yea, a gift full well deserved 
By deeds of ill ? Or dum.b, with ignominy 
Like that with which he perished, shall I pour 
Libations on the earth, and like a man 
That flings away the lusti-al filth, shall I 
Throw down the urn and walk with eyes not turner] ? ' > 

(1) Tho moorne 
Mgistboa uid Clyi 

(2) Amiztnreol 
DQurnionly used fo 
wraafha Df flnira™ 
libBlicRi itself, aa b: 

(3) The TTonli point to a strana 
VAfi cli?fljiBeil of [hAf whidh dellled j 
oarrioii in aji Bartlien tcbbbI to m 
worshipper flung the TOBBei behind 
to look St it. Ta Electra's mind, t 

i. Sll, the ArginH puiiiy thomBBlTe 

b1» ThHmritos, iJ^i niv., w. M-t 



.ak, of ccmi«e, of Agamemnon and Ona'eBr 
;, hnner. mid oil Dinnad the halt-tli 



SX 



d o^TualiT 



and VEdked aiFUf without ttimin^ 
iiitton which tier mother eends ia 



in anujogous iuag«. 
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Be sharers in my counsels, my friends ; 
A common hate we cherish in the house ; 
Hide nothing in your heart through fear of man* 
Fate's doom firm-fixed awaits alike the free, 
And those in bondage to another's hand. 
Speak, if thou can'st a better counsel give. *"» 

ChoT. [laying their hands on Agamemnon* a tomh.^ Thy 
father's tomb as altar honouring, 
''I, as thou bidd'st, will speak my heart-thoughts out ! 
Eled, Speak, then, as thou my father's tomb dost 

honour. 
Chor, Say, as thou pour'st, good words for those that 

love. 
Elect, Which of my friends shall I address as such ? 
Chor. First then thyself, and whoso hates -3Sgisthos. 
Elect, Shall I for thee, as for myself, pray thus ? 
Chor, Now that thou'rt learning, judge of that thyself. 
Elect, Whom shall I add then to this company ? 
Chor. Far though Orestes be, forget him not. 
Elect, Eight well is this : thou teachest admirably. 
Chor, Then, for the blood-stained ones remembering 

say 

Elect, What then? Explain, and teach my igno- 
rance.^ ^^^ 
Chor, That there may come to them some God or 

man .... 
Elect Shall I ** as judge " or as ** avenger " say P 
Chor, Say it out plain ! ** to give them death for 

death." .... 
Efect, May prayers like these consist with piety P 
Chor, Why not, — a foe with evils to requite ? 
Elect, [moving to the tomh^ avd 'pouring libations as she 
speaks.'] * mightiest herald of the Gods on high 
And those below, Hermes of the dark. 
Call thou the Powers beneath, and bid them hear 

(1) Partly it is the youth of Electra that seeks counsel from those who 
had more experience ; partly she shrinks from the responsibility of being 
the first to utter the formula of execration. 



The prayers thftt look towards my father's house j 

Ami Earth, herself, who all things hringeth forth. 

And rears them and again receives their fruit. 

And r to human snula libationa poming, 

Say, calling on my father, " Pity me ; 

How shall we bring oiu: dear Orestes home P " 

l*'or now as sold to ill by her who bore ua, 

We poor ones wander. She as husband gained 

^gisthos, who was partner in thy death ; 

And I am. aa a slave, and &on^ his wealth 

Orestes now is banished, aud they wax 

Full haughty in the wealth thy toil had gained. 

And that OrestoB hither with good luck 

May come, I pray. Hear thou that prayer, my father 

And to myself grant fhou that I may be 

Than that my mother wiser far of heart. 

Holier in act. For us this prayer I pour ; 

And for our foes, my father, this I pray. 

That JuBtice may as thine avenger oome, 

And that thy marderera perish. Thus I plaM 

Midway in prayer for good that now I apeofe, 

My prayer 'gainst them for evil. Be thou then 

The escort' of these good things that I ask. 

With help of Gods, and Earth, and conquering Justici 

With prayers like these my votive gifts I pour ; 

And as for you Iturning to the Chorui] 'tia meet with ci 

to crown 
The prean ye utter, wailing for tie dead. 



»: 



Chor, * Ponr ye the pattering tear, 
* Falling for fallen lord, 
• Here by the tomb that shuts out good and ill, — 
Here, where the full libations lave been poured 
That turn uaide ths curse men deprecate, 

(It ThB wotd ^'eBoort" fiu a Bpecml reference to tbe funnUoa 
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Hear me, O Thou my Dread, **• 

Hear thou. O Sire, the words my dark mind speaks I 

Amtistrophs. 

Oh, woe is me, woe, woe ! 
Woe, woe, and woe is me ! 
* What warrior strong of spear 
Shall come the house to free. 
Or Ares with his Skythian bow ^ in hand, 
Shaking its pliant strength in deeds of war, 
* Or guiding in encounter closer yet 

The weapons made with hilts ? 
[During the choral ode Electba, after going to f A« 
mound^ and pouring the libations on it^ return* 
holding in her hands the lock of hair which 
Obestes had left there. 
Elect, The gifts the earth hath drunk, my father hath 
them : 
Now this new wonder come and share with me. 
Chor, Speak on, my heart goes pit-a-pat with fear. 
Elect, There on the tomb I see this lock cut off. ^®* 

Chor. What man or maid low-girdled can it claim ? 
Elect, Full easy this for any one to guess. . 
Chor, Old as I am, may I from younger learn ? 
Elect, None but myself could cut off lock like this. 
Chor, Yea, foes are they that should with grief-locks 

mourn. 
Elect, Yes, surely, *tis indeed the self same hair . . . 
Chor, But as what tresses ? This I seek to know. 

Elect, And of a truth 'tis very like to ours 

Chor, Did then Orestes send this secret gift r - 

(1) The Skythian bow, long and elastic, bending either way, like those 
of the Ai-abians, (Herod, vii. 69.) The connexion of Ares with the wild, 
fierce tribes of Thrakia and Skythia meets us again and a^uin in the 
literature of Greece. He was the only God to whom they built temples, 
(Ibid., iv. 59.) They sacrificed human victims to an iron sword as his 
more appropriate symbol, (iv. 62.) The use of iron for weapons of war 
came to the Greeks from them, {Seven ag. Th. 729 ; Prom. 714.) 

(2) It may be worth while to compare the me 'hods adopted by the 
three dramatists of Greece in bringing about the recognition of the 
brother by the sister. (1.) Here the lock of hair in its peculiar colour and 
texture, resembling her own, followed by the likeness of his footsteps to 



Med. It is most like those flowing locks of his, '" 

Gkor. Yet how had ha adventured to dome hither ? 

Elect. Ho to his fiither sent the lock aa gift. 

Chor. Not leas regretful than before, thy words, 
If on this soil his foot shall neyer tread. 

Elect. Yea, on me too there rushed heart-surge of gall 
And I was smitten as with, dart that pieroed ; 
And from mine eyes there fell the thirsty drops 
That pour unchecked, of thie full bitter flood. 
As I this look heheld. Kow oan I think 
That any other townsnian owns this hair ? '* 

Nay, she who slew .... she did not cut it off, 
My mother .... who towards her children ahuwa 
A godless mood that little suits the name ; 
And yet that I should this assert outright. 
The precious gifb is his whom oiast of moa 
I love, Orestes Nay, hope flatters mo. 



.si I 



IS I 



Would, herald-like, it had a kindly voice I 
SOjShould I not turn to and fro in doubt; 
But either it had told me with all cleamesa 
To loathe this tress, if cut from hated head ; 
Or, being of kin, had sought to share my grief, 
To deck the tomb and do my fether honour. 

Chor. Well, on the Gods we call, on those who know 
In what storms we, like sailora, now are tossed ; 
But if deliverance may indeed be ours, 



ten, prepHTH tlio vbj flret for Ti«a« snEiFipatioDS. and then the robe sb* 

of himBClf. Td tliiB it hua been objectafl, bf Euripidsa in the flrat 
ina'Hnoe, ISIidra, TT. 462-501}), Uiattlis Bvidence of the DDlour of the hiui 
iswHik, tlmlayoimg man's fcot mnst Itaro been Inrgrr Ibaa a maiden's, 
and that ho oould not hare worn ss a man the earmi?nt she had mods for 
bha as a child. It mltrht be replit^d, pei-haps, that there ore Auoh thingg 
as horcditory rBaombmncea estending to thE cdlonr of tho bair and tfiB 
arch uf the insEtp. andtiut the nbe map etther have been shown instend 
of worn, or, bfllng tpotb, haTsbeen adnpled fortho bii^r growth, [s,) 
In the Elicha of eorihocla the look oT hair alone oonvinoes Chirso- 

rrauirefl tbfl further eildenOBof Agnmemnon's sejl, [y- l^-JZ-) InEbii- 
pidee, (v.6S!,) nU proof &lls till Orestei ahovsBBmron his brow, wbiob 
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From a small seed a mighty trunk may grow.^ 
Elect, Here too are foot-prints as a second proof. 

Just like .... yea, close resembling those of mine. 

For here are outlines of two separate feet, 

His own and those of fellow-traveller, 

And all the heels and impress of the feet, 

When measured, fit well with my footsteps here . . • • 

Pangs come on me, and sore bewilderment. 

[As she ceases speaking Orestes comes forward froTn 
his concealment, 
Orest, Pray, uttering to the Gods no fruitless prayer, 

For good success in what is yet to come. 
Elect, What profits now to me the Gods' good will P 
Orest, Thou see'st those here whom most thou did'st 

desire. 
Elect. Whom called I on, that thou hast knowledge of P 
Orest, Bight well I know how thou dost prize Orestes. 
Elect, In what then find I now my prayers fulfilled ? ^^ 
Orest, Behold me ! Seek no dearer friend than I ! 
Elect, Nay, stranger, dost thou weave a snare for me P 
Orest. Then do I plot my schemes against myself. 
Elect. Thou seekest to make merry with my grief. 
Orest. With mine then also, if at all with thine. 
Elect. Art thou indeed Orestes that I speak to ? 
Orest. Though thou see'st him, thou'rt slow to learn 
'tis I; 

Yet when thou saw'st this lock of mourner's hair. 

And did'st the foot-prints track my feet had raade. 

Agreeing with thine own, as brother's true. 

Then did^st thou deem in hope thou looked' st on me. *** 

Fit then this lock where it was cut, and see ; 

See too this woven robe, thine own hands' work. 



(1) The saying is probably one of the wide-spread proverbs which 
imply parables. The idea is obviously that with which we are lamiliar 
in the Gospel "grain of nmstard seed." Here, as in the "kicking 
against the pricks" of Acts ix. 5, xxvi. 14, and Agam. v. 1604, we are 
carried back to a period which lies beyond the ran^e of history as that in 
which men took note of the analogies and embodied them in forms like 
thiB. 



Tha shutUe'a stroke, and forraa of beasts' of chase. 

[ELE0T1L4 starta, as if ahmd to cry aloud /or Joi/. 
Eestrain thyself, nor lose thy head for joy : 
Our nearest tin, I know, ore foes to «9. 

Elect. [embTacing OaEsiEa] Thou whom thy father's 
house most loves, moat prays for. 
Our one sole hope, bewept with many a, tear, 
Of issue that shall work dehverance 1 
Thine own might traating, thou thy father's hou^ 
Shalt aooa win hack. pleasant fourfold name I *" 

I needs must speak to thee ae father dear ; ' 
The love I owe my mother turns to thee, 
(She with full right to mo is hateful now,) 
My sister's too, who ruthlessly was eluia ; 
And thou wast ever faithful brother found, 
And one whom I revered. May Might and Right, 
And sovran Zeus as third, my helpers he ! 

Urest. Zeus I Zeus 1 be Thou a witness of oui troubles. 
See the lorn brood that calls au eagle eire, 
Eugle that perished in the coils and folds '" 

Of a fell viper. Now on them bereaved 
Presses gaunt famine. Not as yet full-grown 
Are thoy to bring their father's booty home. 
Thus it ie thine to see in me and her, 
(I mean Electra) children fatherless. 
Both suffering the same extlo from our home. 

Elect. And ehould'at Thou havoc maka of brood of sire 
Who at thine altar greatly honoured Thee, 
Whence wilt Thou get a festive offering 
From hand aa free ? Nor, should'st Thou bring to nought 
The eagle's nestlings, would'st thou have at hand *° 

A messenger to bear thy will to man 
In signs persuasive ; nor when withered up 
This royal stock shall ha, will it again 
Wait on thine altars at high festivals ; 



I of Cbe vorda ol Aadromnolm, | II, yi 
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Oh, bring it back, and then Thou too wilt raise 
From low estate a lofty house, which now 
Seems to have fallen, fallen utterly. 

Chor» Ah, children I saviours of your father's house. 
Hush, hush, lest some one hear you, children dear. 
And for mere talking's sake report all this 
To those that rule. Ah, would I might behold them 
Jjie dead *midst oozing fir-pyre blazing high ! ^ •^•* 

Orest, Nay, nay, I tell you, Loxias' oracle. 
In strength excelling, will not fail us now. 
That bade me on this enterprise to start. 
And with clear voice spake often, warning me 
Of chilling pain- throes at the fevered heart. 
Unless my father's murderers I should chase, 
Bidding me kill them in the self-same fashion. 
Stirred by the wrongs that pauperise my life. 
And said that I with many a mischief ill 
Should pay for that fault with mine own dear life. 
For making known to men the charms earth-bom '•* 

* That soothe the wrathful powers,* he spake for us 
Of ills as follows, leprous sores that creep 
All o'er the flesh, and as with cruel jaws 
Eat out its ancient nature, and white hairs' 
On that foul ill to supervene : and still 
Ho spake of other onsets of the Erinnyes, 
As brought to issue from a father's blood ; 

(1) The words seem to imply that burning alive was known among the 
Greeks as a punishment for the more atrocious crimes. The "oozing^ 
pitch," if we adopt that renderinpr, apparently describes somethings 
like the *Uunica molesta" of Juvenal. {Sat. viii. 235.) Hesychios 
(s. V. K(uv^(ra() mentions the practice as alluded to in a lost play of 
.ffisch^os. 

(2) The words are both doubtful and obscure. Taking the reading 
which I have adopted, they seem to mean that while men in general had 
means of propitiating the Erinnyes and other Powers for the guilt of 
unavenged bloodshed, Orestes and Electra had no such way or escape 
open to them. If they, the next of kin, failed to do their work, they 
would be exposed to the ftiU storm of wrath. But ^ conjectural emenda- 
tion of one word gives us, 

" For making known to men the earth-born ill-? 
That come from wrathful Powers." 
(8) Either that old age would come prematurely, or that the haii' itself 
would share the leprous whiteness of the flesh. 



i 



For the dark weapon of the Oods below 

"Wijiged by our kindred tiat lie low in death. 

And beg for vengeance, yea, and madDess too. 

And vague, dim fears at night disturb and haunt mo, 

♦Seeing full clearly, though I move my brow ' * 

In the thick darkness .... and that then my frame, 

Thus tortured, should ha driTen from the cify 

With brase-knobbed scourge ; and that for such as I 

It was not given to share the wine-cup's taat«, 

Nor votive stream in pure Hbation poured; 

And that my father's wrath invisible 

Would drive me from all altars, and that none 

Should take me in, or lodge with me ; at lasrt, 

That, loathed of all and friendless, I should die, 

A wretched mummy, all my atiength oonsumed. . 

U list I not trust such oracles as these F 

Tea, though I trust not, mnst the deed he done ; * 

For many motives now in one converge, — 

The God'a command, great soitow for my father ; 

My lack of fortune, this, too, urges me 

Never to leave our noble citizens. 

With noblest courage Troia'a conqucrorB, 

To be the subjects to two women thus ; 

Tea, his sonl is oa woman's ; ' an' it be not, 

Se soon shall know the issue. 

CViOT. Grant ye from Zeusj mighty Destinies I 
That so our work may end 
As Justice wills, who takes our side at last ; " 

Now for the tongue of bitter hate let tongue 



(I) The varan, M (aken in the fext, refer to OrE 
■leepthe Kpectr)il fotmsof the Eiinnj-Hi. By some 

Tti of the Erlnnyc 
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Of bitter hate be given. Loud and long 

The voice of Vengeance claiming now her debt ; 

And for the murderous blow 
Let him who slew with murderous blow repay. 
** That the wrong-doer bear the wrong he did,*' 
Thrice- ancient saying of a far-off time,^ 

This speaketh as we speak. 

Stsoph. L 
Orest father, sire ill-starred, 
What deed or word could I 
Waft from afar to thee, 

Where thy couch holds thee now, *• 

*To be a light with dark commensurate ? 

Alike, in either case, 
The wail that tells their praise is welcome gift 
To those Atreid8B, guardians of our house. 

Stboph. n. 

CTior. My child, my child, the mighty jaws of fire • 
Bind not the mood and spirit of the dead ! 
But e'en when that is past he shows his wrath. 

When he that dies is wailed. 

The murderer stands revealed : *** 

The rijihteous cry for parents that begat. 

To fullest utterance roused. 

Searches the whole truth out. 

Antistboph. I. 

Ekct, Hear then, father, now 
Our tearful griefs in turn ; 
From us thy children twain 
The funeral wail ascends ; 



(1) The ^eat law of retribution is repeated from Agam. 1564. As one 
of tne earliest utterances of man's moral sense, it was referred popularly 
among the Oreeks to Ehadamanthos, who with Minos judged the souls of 
the dead in Hades. Gomp. Aristot. Ethic. Nicom., v. 8. 

(2) The funeral pyre, which consumes the body, leaves the life and 
power of the man untouched. The spirit survives, and calls on the Gods 
that dwell in darkness to avenge him. The very cry of wailing tends, as 
a prayer to them, to the exposuire of the n^urderer. 



I 



And we, as suppliants and as exiles too, 

Find shelter at thy toml]. 
What of all this is good, what void of ills P 
Ib not this now a woo invincible? 

Ghor. Yet, even yet, from e"rila such as these, 
God, if He will, may bring more pleasant strains ; 
Aud for the dirge we ntter by the tomb, 
A p»an in the royal house may raise 

Welcome to nsw-found friend. 
Btsotb. hl 

Orest. Had'st tbou beneath the walls 
Of Ilion, my aire. 
Been slain by Lykian foe,' 
Pierced through and through with epcar. 
Leaving high iame at home, 
Aud laying strong and sure 
*Thy children's paths in life. 
Then had'st thou had aa thiaa 
Far off across the sea 
A mound of earth heaped high. 
To all thy kith and kin endurable. 

Vhor. Tea, and as friond with friends 
That nobly died, he then 
Had dwelt in high estata 
A sovereign ruler, held 
Of aU in roverenc*. 
High in their train who ru'a 
Supreme in that dark world ; 
For he, too, while he lived. 
As monarch ruled o'er those 
Whose hands the sceptre held 
That mortal men obey.' 

(1) The Tijiuusm, of vbom Qlana 
home in the lUad, are aHmod aa tl 

{S) The vordi emtwdr the wii 
ftmereal bonoim affected the apEr 
irtKim he dwelt held him ia hi^b ai 
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AxnsTBOPH. HL 

Eled. Not even 'neath the walls 

Of Troia, O my Sire, 

With those the spear hath slain, 

Would I have had thee lie 

By fail' Scamandros* stream : 

No, this my prayer shall be 

That those who slew thee fall, 

*By their own kin struck down, ^^ 

That one might hear far off, 

Untried by woes like this. 
The fate that brings inevitable death. 

Chor, Of blessings more than golden, my child, 
Ghreater than greatest fortune, or the bliss 
Of those beyond the North ^ thou speakest now ; 

For this is in thy grasp ; 
But hold ; e*en now this thud of double scourge* 

Finds its way on to him ; 
Already these find helpers 'neath the earth. 
But of those rulers whom we loathe and hate 

Unholy are the hands : ^^ 

And children gain the day. 

Stboph. IV. 

Elect. Ah ! this, like arrow, pierces through the ear ! 
O Zeus ! O Zeus ! who sendest from below 

A woe of tardy doom 
Upon the bold and subtle hands of men 

Nay, though they parents be, 

Yet aU shall be fulfilled. 

(1) Pindar, {Pyffi. x. 47,) the contemporary of ^schylos, had made the 
name of these Hyperborei well known to all Greeks. The vague dreams 
of men, before the earth had been searched out, pictured a happy land 
as lying beyond their reach. There were Islands of the Blest in the far 
West ; .Ethiopians, peacefal and long-lived, in the South ; and far 
away, beyond the cold North, a people exempt from the common evils 
of humanity. The latter have been connected with the old Aryan 
belief in the paradise of Mount Meru. Comp. also Herod, iv. 421; 
Prom. 812. 

.(2) Sc, the beating of both hands upon the breast, as the Chorus 
uttered their lamentations. 
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Bmopn. V. 
Chor. May it be mine to chant o'er funeral pyre 
*Cry well accordant with thn piue-fed bluzo,' 
When £ret the man is sluin. 
And his wife periahath ! ••' 

Why ahould I hide what fluttera round my heart P 
On my heart'e prow a hlast blows miglitily, 
Eeeu wrath and loathing fierce. 
Asrm&tirB. IV, 
Om*. And when stull Zeus, the orphan'agnardiaa true, 
Ijay to hia hand and smite the guilty heada r* 

So may our land leom &ith I 
Vengeance I cinim fi'om thoao who did the wrong. "^ 

Hear me O Earth, and ye, 
*Power8 held in awe below I 
Chor. Tea, the law saith that gory drops once shod 
I Upon the ground for yet more blood Hhould crave ; 
or lo ! fell slaughter on Erinnys calls, 
come Irom those that perished long ago. 
And on oiie sorrow other sorrow bring. 

Elect. *Ah, nh, Earth, and Lords of those below I 
Behold, ye mighty Cui'ses of the sluin. 
Behold the remuant of the Atreidic's house 

Brought to eitremest fitrait, •'■ 

Bereaved of house and homo ! 
Whither, Zous, can any turn for help? 

Chor. Ah, my fond heart is quivering in dismay, 
*Hearing this loud lament most lamentable : 

Now have I little cheer, 

And blackened is my heart, 
♦Hearing that speech ; but then again when hope 

(1) PerhBm, Bimply " 

the tnt Kerns jimlfled u tcpaat 
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*0n strength uplifts me. far it drives my grief, 
^Propitious seen at last. 

AxnsTBOPH. YL 

Orest, Wliat could we speak more fitly than the woes **• 
We suffer, yea, and from a parent's hands ? 
Well, she may fawn ; our mood remains unsoothed ; 

For like a wolf untamed, 

We from our mother take 
A wrathful soul that to no fawning yields* 

Stboph. vn. 

Cfhor, *1 strike an Arian stroke, and in the strain 
Of Eissian mourner skilled/ 
Ye might have seen the stretching forth of hands. 
With rendings of the hair, and random blows, 

In quick succession given. 
Dealt from above with arm at fullest length. 
And with the beating still my head is stunned, **• 

Battered and full of woe. 
Elect. O mother, hostile found, and daring all I 
With burial as of foe 
Thou had'st the heart a ruler to inter, 

His citizens not there, 
A spouse unwept, with no lamentings loud, 

Stboph. VTEI. 

Oreat, Ah ! thou hast told the whole full tale of shame ; 
Shall she not pay then for that outrage dire 

Unto my father done, 

So far as Gods prevail, 

So far as my hands work ? 
May it be mine to smite her and then die I *^ 

(1) The Chorus at this point renew their words and cries of lamenta- 
tion, smiting on their breasts. By some critics this speech and Anti* 
stroph. vn. are assigned to Electra, Antistxoph. VXH. to the Chorus, with 
a corresponding change in the pronouns ** my " and ** thy." The Chorus, 
as consisting of Troian captives, is represented as adopting the more 
vehement Asiatic forms of wailing. Among these the Aiians, Kissiann, 
and Mariandynians {Pers., 920) seem to have been most conspicuous for 
their skill in lamentation, and, as such, were in request where hired 
mourners were wanted. Compare the op^oing chorus, t. 82. 



Chor. Tea, lie waa majmod I ^ (that thou the ttde may'st 

And as she slaughtered, ao she buried Hm, 
Seeking to -work a doom 

»For thy young life all uneiidurable. 
Now thou dost hear the woea 
toy father suffered, stained with foulest ehaiae. 
AsTiETBOPH. vnL 
EM. Thou telleat of my father's death, but I 
Stood afar off, contemned. 
Counted as nought, and like a curafid hound 
Shut up within, I poured the tide of tears 

(More ready they than smilca) 
Uttering in eecret wail of weeping ftill. ** 

Hear thou theae things, and write them in mj mind. 

Chor. Let the tale pierce thine ears, 
While thy soul onward movoa with tranquil step ; 

So much, thou know'at, stands thus ; 
Seek thou with all desire to know the rest; 

I'Tia meet to enter now 
Within the lieta with mind inflexible. 



Greet. I bid they, O my father, help thy frienda, 
Elect. Bitterly weeping, these my tears I add. 
Ohor. With ^ill aceord bo ortea our company. 

Come then to light, and hear ; "" 

Ba with us 'gainst our foea. 

AimBTaorB. IX. 

Orest. My Might theii- Might, my Eight their Eight 

must meet. 
Elect. *Te Gode, give righteous issue in our cause. 

(1) The prnotliie of mntiMlnB tbe oorrse of b murdeiod wim b; aaWns 
oO ble hondfl jmd feet anA frkalrauag Ihont round Ms waist, secma to bava 
L OB renflering him pnwot-leBs to seek for vengeaflce. Comp. 

, r, 4JI7. ThiH kind of mulilntion, imd not more wAUtaQ 

«, ii whM the Cbonig lebr tu. 
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Chor, Fear creeps upon me as I hear your prayers. 
Long tarries destiny, 
But comes to those who pray. 

Btboph. X. 

Semi' Chor, A, Oh, woe that haunts the race, 
.And barsh, shrill stroke of Ate's bloody scourge ! 

Woes sad and hard to bear, 

Calling for wailing loud, 
Ah, woe is me, a grief immedicable. 

AimsTBOPH. X. 

Semt-Chor, B. Yea, but as cure for this. 
And healing salve, 'tis yours with your own hands. 
With no help from without, 
*To press your suit of blood ; 
So runs our hymn to those great Gods below. 

Chor, Yea, heai-ing now, ye blest Ones *neath the oarth, 
This prayer, send ye your children timely help 
That worketh victory. 

Crest. O sire, who in no kingly fashion died'st, *'* 

Hear thou my prayer ; grant victory o'er this house. 

Elect, I, father, ask this prayer, that I may work 
*-^gisthos' death, and then acquittal gain. 

Crest. Yea, thus the banquets that men give the dead 
Would for thee too be held, but otherwise 
*Dishonoured wilt thou lie 'mid those that feast,* 
Robbed of thy country's rich bumt-oflPerings. 

Elect, I too from out my father's house will bring 
Libations from mine own inheritance, 
As marriage offerings. Chief and first of all. 
Will I do honour to this sepulchre. [^^ 

Crest. Set free my sire, Earth, to watch the battle. 

(1) As in V. 351 the loss of honour among the dead was represented em 
one consequence of the absence of funereal rites from those who loved the 
dead, so here the restoration of the children to their rights appears as the 
condition without which that dishonour must continue. If they succeed, 
then, and then only, can they offer funereal banquets, year by year, bm 
was the custom. There may be a special reference to an Argive custom 
mentioned by Plutarch ( Qucest. Grccc, c. 24) of sacrificing immediately after 
the death of a relative to Ap^Uo, and thirty days later to Hermes. 
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Elect. Peraephasaa, goodly victory grant ! 

Orest. Eemeniber, sire, the batJi ia wliicii ttey Blew 

Elect. *Eemember thou the net they handaelled so ! 

Orest. In I'ettarB not of brass wast thou snared, father. 

Elect. Yea, baeely witli that mantle they devised. 

OrMt. Art thou not roused by these reproaches, father ? 

Elect. Doat thou not lift thine head for those thou lov'at P 

Orest. Or send thou Vengeance to assist thy friends; 
Or let them get like grasp of those thy foes, 
If thou, o'eroome, doat wish to coiiquer them. "" 

Elect. And hear thon this last prayer of mine, my 
father, 
Seeing us thy nestlings sitting at thy tomb, 
Huve mercy on thy boy and on thy girl ; 
Nor blot thou out the seed of Pelopida : 
So thoTi, though thou hast died , art yet not dead ; 
For children are the voices that preserve 
Man's memory when he dies : bo bear the net 
The corks that float the fliix-mesh from the deep. 
Hear thou : This is our wailing cry for thoa, 
And thou, our prayer regarding, aav'at thyself. "• 

Chor. "Unhlamed have je your utterance lengthened 

Amends for that bis tomb's unwopt-for lot. 
But as to what remains, since thou'rt resolved 
To act, act now ; make trial of thy Fate. 

Orest. 80 shall it be. Yet 'tis not out of course 
To ask why she libations sent, why thus 
Too late &he earea for ill she cannot cure P 
Yea, to a dead man heeding not 'twas sent, 
A sorry offering. Why, I fail to guess : 
The giits are i'ar too little for the fault ; ™ 

Per should a man pour all he has to pay 
For one small drop of blood, the toil were vain : 
So runs the saying. Bat if thou dost know. 
Toll this to me as irishing mucli to learn. 

C/«T. I know, my child, for I was by. Stirred o 
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By dreams and wandering terrors of the night, 
That godless woman these libations sent. 

Orest, And have ye learnt the dream, to tell it right f 

Chor, As she doth say, she thought she bare a snake. 

Orest. How ends the tale, and what its outcome then P 

Chor, She nursed it, like a child, in swaddling 
clothes. «» 

Orest, What food did that young monster crave for 
then? 

Char, She in her dream her bosom gave to it. 

Orest How 'scaped her breast by that dread beast 
unhurt? 

Chor, Nay, with the milk it sucked out clots of blood. 

Orest, Ah, not in vain comes this dream from her lord. 

Chor, She, roused from sleep, cries out all terrified. 
And many torches that were quenched in gloom 
Blazed for our mistress' sake within ^the house. 
Then these libations for the dead she sends. 
Hoping they'll prove good medicine of ills. •s® 

Orest, Now to Earth here and my sire's tomb I pray. 
They leave not this strange vision unfulfilled. 
So I expound it that it all coheres ; 
For if, the self-same spot that I left leaving, 
*The snake was then wrapt in my swaddling clothes. 
And sucked the very breast that nourished me, 
And mixed the sweet milk with a clot of blood, 
And she in terror wailed the strange event. 
So must she, as that monster dread she nourished, 
Die cruel death : and I, thus serpentised, ***. 

Am here to slay her, as this dream portends ; 
I take thee as my dream-interpreter. 

Chor, So be it ; but in all else guide thy friends ; 
*Bid some do this, some that, some nought at all. 

Orest. Simple my orders, that she I pointing to Electra] 
go within ; 
And you, I charge you, hide these plans of mine. 
That they who slew a noble soul by guile, 
By guile may die and in the self-same snare 



Be caught, aa Loxias gave hia oracle, 

Tlio king Apollo, seer that neYer lied : ** 

For like a atranger in full hartiese clad 

Will I draw near with this man, Pyladea, 

To the great galea, a stranger I, and he, 

Ally in anas. And then we both will apeak 

Parnassian speech, and imitate the tone 

Of Pkofcian tongne. And ahould no porter there 

Give us good welcome, on the ground that now 

The house with ills is haunted, there we'll atay, 

80 that a man who passeth hy the house 

Will guesB, and thus will spoak, " Why drives ^giathos 

The suppliant from his gate, if he's at home ["" 

And knowa it ? " But if I ahould pass the threshold 

Of the great gate, and fiad him seated there 

Upon my fatker's throne, or if he comes 

And mceta me, face to face, and lifts his eyea. 

And drops thom, then be sure, before he saya, 

" Whence is this stranger ? " — I wiUlaytim dead. 

With my Bwift-footed brazen weapon pierced ; 

And then Erinnys, stinted not in slaughter. 

Shall drink her third draught of unmingled blood.' 

Thou, then, [to Eleotiia] watch well what passes in the 

house, *"' 

So that these things may dovetail close and well ; 
And you [{o the Chorui] I bid to keep a tongue discreet, 
Silent, if need be, or the right word speaking, 
And Him" {^pointing to the siatae of Apollo] I call to look 

upon, me here. 
Since he has set me on this strife of swords. 

[ffcceuni Oeestes, Ptlabes, and Electba.] 

SraopB. L 

I Ckor. Many dread forms of ovils terrible 
■ Earth bears, and Ocean's bays 

H With monsters wild and fierce 

* (1) Anothor teftronoe (o 
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*0'erflow, and through mid-air the meteor lights 

Sweep by ; and winged birds 
And creeping things can tell the vehement rage 

Of whirling storms of winds. 

AsnSTBOFH. L 

But who man's temper overbold may tell. 

Or daring passionate loves 

Of women bold in heart, 
Passions close bound with men's calamities t 

Love that true love disowns, 
That sways the weaker sex in brutes and men. 

Usurps o'er wedlock's ties. 

Stsopb. n. 
Whoso is not bird-witted, let him think 

What scheme she learnt to plan, 
Of subtle craft that wrought its wDl by fire. 
That wretched child of Thestios, who to slay 

Her son did set a-blaze 

The brand that glowed blood-red, 
Which had its birth when first from out the womb 

He came with infant's wail, 
And spanned the measure of its life with his, 

On to the destined day.* 

Antistboph. n. 
Another, too, must we with loathing name, 

Skylla, with blood defiled.* 
Who for the sake of foes a dear one slew, 

(1) The story of Altheea has recently been made familiar to Exiglish 
readers by Mr. Swinburne's Atalanta in Calydon. More briefly tolct the 
legend ran that she, being the wife of (Eneus, bare a son, who was 
believed to be the child of Ares— that the Fates came to her when the boy, 
who was named Meleagros, was seven da^ old, and told her that his liie 
should last until the firebrand then burning on the earth should be con- 
sumed. 8he took the firebrand, and quenched it, and laid it by in a 
chest ; but when Melcagros grew up, he joined in the chase of the ereat 
boar of Calydon, and when he had slain it, gave the skin as a trophy to 
Atalanta, and when his mother's brothers, the sons of Thestios, dauned 
it as their right, he waxed wroth with them and slew them. And 
then Altheea, in her grief, caring more for her brothers than her son, 
took the brand from the chest, and threw it into the fire, and so 
Meleagros died. Phryxdchos is said to have made the myth the subject of 
a drama. In Homer, [II. x. 566,) Altheea brings about her son's death bj 
her curses. 

(2) Skylla (not to be confounded with the sea-monster of Messina) 



pfc""' 



Won by the gold-chosod bracelets brouglit from Crete, 

The gifts that Minoa gayo, 

Aud knowing not the end, 
Bobbed NisoB of his lock of deathless life. 

She with her dog-like heart " 

Suipriaing him deep-breathing in hia sleep ; 

£ut Korm.es comes on hor.* 



And einoe I tell the tale of ruthless woea. ... * 
Tet now 'tis not the tirao 

* To tell of evil marriage which this house 

Doth loathe and execrate, 
And of a woman's schemes and stratagems 
Against a warrior chief, 

* Chief whom his people honoured as was meet, 
I give my praise to hearth from hot broils fi'ee, 

And praise that woman's mood 
That darea no deed of ill, 

AsTiBTRopB. m. 
it of all crimes the Lemnian foremost stands ;' 
And the Earth mourns that woe 
As worthy of all loathing. Yes, this guilt 

One might have well compared 
With Lemnian. ills ; and now that race is gone. 

To lowest shame brought down 
By the foul guilt the 0ods abominate : 



Ihfl danRhter of Nisoti, Idn^ of Nvgaria, Vfho had on liis head a lock of 
purple fiair, wliicli was a charm that prewryod bia iilb front all aoogcr. 
And the CretaiiB under Mijtoa atlaolicd Ifieos, ajid hoHieffod him inhiB 
city ; and Mlnoi von the lore of GksUa, uid tempted lisr with gitU, and 

Eoomin; her fbr her deed, boimd her by the feet to the etoin of his sUp 

10 Ueioisi, i.<. in hia offlce oa the eecort of the eoula of the deid to 

(8) Tbo Chorns sppareoUy is reproseofod as on the noiat of completing 
fta CBbOogao of cnme< committed by women vith the story of Clylwm- 
UCBtra'H guilt. Bomethiii^ load* them to check theoiaelvoB, and they Bxe 
contented witii a dork and vaffoe allnaion. 

(B) Theitory of the Lemmanvomini li told hy Heradotoa, (tI. 188.) 
They roae up against their hiubands und pnt tliem all tu death j and iha 
_ deed passed m^o aproTerb. so that all n'sat orim«s VBia spoken ol 
■ n. TbiiBnhtisthatidlndedtoinBtroph.in. 
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For no man honours what the Gods condemn, 
Which instance of all these 
Do I not rightly urge ? * 

Stboph. IV. 

And now the sword already at the heart, 
Sharp-pointed, strikes a blow that pierces .throagli» 

While Vengeance guides the hand ; 

For lo I the lawlessness 
Of -one who doth transgress all lawlessly 
The might and majesty of Zeus, lies not 

As trampled under foot.' 

AKTISTItOPH. IV. 

The anvil-block of Vengeance firm is set, 

And Fate, the sword-smith, hammers on the bronze 

Beforehand ; and the child 

Is brought imto his home, 
And in due time the debt of guilt is paid 
By the dark-souled Erinnys, famed of old. 

For blood of former days. 

Oeestes and Pylapes enter, disguised as Phokian travel- 
lers, go to the door of thejpalacej and knock loudly. 

Oresf. What ho, boy ! hear us knocking at the gate. *^ 
Who is within, boy ? who, boy ? — hear, again ; 
A third time now I give my summons here, 
If good -^gisthos' house be hospitable. 

[-4 Slave opens the door. 

Slave. Hold, hold ; I hear. What stranger comes, and 
whence ? 

Orest. Tell thou thy lords who over this house rule. 
To whom I come and tidings new report ; 
And make good speed, for now the dusky car 
Of night comes on apace, and it is time 
For travellers in hospitable homes 

(1) In every case of which the Chorus had spoken gTult had been fol- 
lowed by retribution. So, it is implied, it will oe in that which is present 
to their thoughts. 

(2) Sc, is not forgotten or overlooked, but will aflsuredly meet with its 
due punishment. 
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To caet their andior ; and let some one corae 
From out tte house who hath authority; '" 

Tho lady, if ho be one rnleth here, 
But, aBBmlier far, her lord ; for thon no shame 
In converae makes onr words obscure and dim ; 
But man with man gains courage to speak out. 
And makes his mission manifest as day. 
Enter CLYT^MNEaTEA. 

Clyicem. If ye need aught, O atrangors, speak ; for here 
Is ftU that's fitting for a house like outm ; 
Warm hatha,' and bed that giveth rest from toil, 
And presence of right honest faces too ; 
If there be aught that needeth counsel more. 
That is men's business, and to them we'll t«ll it. ** 

Orfit. A Daulian traveller, from Phokis come. 
Am I, and as I wont on business bound, 
My baggage with me, unto Argos, I 
(Just as I set forth,) met a man I knew not, 
Who knew not me, and he then, having aakai 
My way and told me his, the Phokian Strophios 
(For BO I learnt in talking) said to me, 
" Since thou dost go, my friend, for Argos bound, 
In any case, toU those who gave him birth, 
Kemembering it right well, Orestes' death ; 
See thou forget it not, and whether plans *" 

Prevail to fetch him home, or bury him 
There whore he is, a stranger evermore. 
Dear hack the message as thy freight for us; 
For now the ribbed sides of an urn of bronze 
The ashes hide of one whom men have wept." 
So much I heard and now have told ; and if 
I speak to kin that have a right in him 
I know not, hut his father sure should know it. 

Clytwm. Ah, thou bast told how utterly our ruin 
Is now complete 1 Curse of this our house. 
Full hard to wrestle with 1 How many things, 



ifr, (7I.I 



!d by Andro- 
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Though Ijring out of reach, thou aimest at. 

And with well-darted arrows from afar 

Dost bring them low ! And now thou strippest me. 

Most wretched one, of all that most I loved. 

A lucky throw Orestes now was making, 

Getting his feet from out destruction's slough ; 

But now the hope of high, exulting joy, 

"^Which this house had as healer, he scores down 

As present in this fashion that we see. 

Greet, I could have wished to come to prosperous hosts. 
As known and welcomed for my tidings good ; 
For who to hosts is friendlier than a guest ? «*> 

But 'twould have been as impious in my thoughts 
Not to complete this matter for my friends, 
By promise bound and pledged as guest to host. 

Clytcem, Thou shalt not meet with less than thou 
deserv'st ; 
Nor wilt thou be to this house less a friend; 
Another would have brought news all the same : 
But since 'tis time that strangers who have made 
A long day's journey find the things they need. 
Lead him [^0 her Slave, pointing to Obestes] to these our 

hospitable halls. 
And these his fellow-travellers and servants : '«> 

There let them meet with what befits our house. 
I bid thee act as one who gives account ; 
And we unto the masters of our house 
Will tell this news, and with no lack of friends 
Deliberate of this calamity^ 

lExeunt Clyt^mnestra, Oeestes, Pylades, 
and Attendants. 

Chor, Come then, handmaids of the palace, 
When shall we with full-pitched voices 
Shew our feeling for Orestes ? 

(1) As in her speeches in the Agamemnon^ (\v. 595, 884,) ClyisBm- 
nestra's words here also are full of significant ambiguity. The ** things 
that befit the house," the proposed conference with ^gisthos, her 
reparation of Orestes from his companions, are all indications of suspi- 
cion already half-aroused. The last three lines were probably spoken oa 
an "aside." 



earth revered ! thou, height revered, too. 
Of the mound piled o'er tho body 
Of our navy's kingly captain, 
Oh, hear ua now; oh, come and help us; 
For 'tis time for subtle Suasion' 
To go with them to the conflict. 
And that Kermes act as escort. 
He who dwells in earth's deep darkneaa. 
In the strife where swords work miaohief. 
Enter KiLissA, 
ChoT. The stranger seems about to work soma ill ; 
And hero I see Orestes' nurse in tears. 
Where then, Eilissa, art thou bound, that thns 
Thou tread'st the paiaoe-gates, and with thee comes 
Grief as a fellow-traveller unbidden ? 

KiUi. Our mistress bids me with all speed to call 
^gisthos to the strangers, that he come 
And hear more dearly, as a mnn from man, 
This newly-brought report. Before her slaves, 
Under set eyes of meluncholy cast, 
She hid her inner chuckle at the events 
That have been brought to pass — too well for ter, 
£ut for this house and hearth most miserably, — 
As in the tale the strangers clearly told. 
He, when he hears and learns the story's gist, 
Will joy, I trow, in heart. Ah, wretched me I 
How those old troubles, of fH sorts made up, 
Most hard to bear, in Atreus' palace-halls 
Have made my heart full heavy in my breast I 
But never have I knowu a woe Hko this. 
For other ills I bore full patiently, 
But as foe dear Orestes, my sweet charge, 
"Whom from his mother 1 received and nursed . . • . 
And then the shrill cries rousing me o' nights, 
And many and unprofitable toils 
For me who bore them. For one needs must rear 

id win Clyti£iiini 
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The heedless infant like an animal, ''** 

(How can it else be P) as his humour serves. 

For while a child is yot in swaddling clothes^ 

* It speaketh not, if either hunger comes. 

Or passing thirst, or lower calls of need ; 

And children's stomach works its own content. 

And I, though I foresaw this, call to mind 

How I was cheated, washing swaddling clothes. 

And nurse and laundress did the self- same work. 

I then with these my double handicrafts, 

Brought up Orestes for his father dear ; 

And now, woe's me ! I learn that he is dead, '** 

And go to fetch the man that mars this house : 

And gladly will he hear these words of mine. 

Chor, And how equipped then doth she bid him come ? 

Nurse, * How ? ' Speak again that I may better learn. 

CJwr. By spearmen followed, or himself alone ? 

Nurse, She bids him bring his guards with lances armed. 

CJwr, Nay, say not that to him thy lord doth hate,T 
But bid him * come alone,' (that so he hear 
Without alarm,) * full speed, with joyous mind,* 
Since * secret speech with messengers goes best.' ''^ 

Nurse. And art thou of good cheer at this my tale P 

Chor. But what if Zeus will turn the tide of ill ? 

Nurse, How so ? Orestes, our one hope is gone. 

Chor, Not yet ; a sorry seer might know thus much. 

Nurse. What say'st thou? Enow'st thou aught be- 
sides my tale ? 

Chor, Go tell thy message ; do thine errand well : 
The Gods for what they care for, care enough. 

Nurse. I then will go, complying with thy words : 
May all, by God's gift, end most happily ! 

Stboph. L 

Chor. Now to my prayer, Father of the Gods ™ 

Of high Olympos, Zeus, 

11) An alternative rendering is, 

" Nay, say not that to him with show ot hfcte." 



Orant that their fortnne may t& bleat indeed 
* Who long to look on. goodness prospering well. 

Tea, with full right and truth 
I speak tiio word — Zeus, preserve thou him I 

SmoFH. u. 
Yea, Zeus, set him wliom now the palace holds, 

Set him above his foes ; 

For if thou raise him high, 
Then shalt thou have, to thy heart's full content, 
I'aymeut of two-fold, three-fold roeompenso. 



Know tlat the son of one who loved thee well 

*Ijike colt of eire bereaved, 
*Is to the chariot of great evils yoked, 
*And set thy limit to hia weary path. 

*Aii, would that one might see 
*HiB panting footsteps, aa he treada hia course, 
*Keepine due measure through tMa plain of ouii 1 



And ye within the gate, 
Te Gods, in purpose one, 
"Who dwell in shrines enriched 
"With all good things, come ye. 
And now with vengeoooo fresh 
Atone for murder foul 
Of those that fell long since ; 
•And let that blood of old, 
•When these are justly alain, 
Breed no more in our house. 



Thou * that dwellest in the cavern vast. 
Adorned with goodly g^fte. 

Grant our lord's house to look up yet once n 
And that it now may glance. 
In free and glorious guise 



(1) i 



indiee 



it TelphL 
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With loving kindly eyes, 
From out its veil of gloom. 
Let Maia's son ^ too give 
His righteous help, and waft 
Good end with prosperous gale. 

Antistboph. m. 
*And things that now are hid« 
He, if he will, will bring 
As to the daylight clear ; 
But when it pleases him 
Dark, hidden words to speak* 
As in thick night he bears 
Black gloom before his face ; * 
Nor is he in the day 
One whit more manifest. 

Stboph. rv. 
*And then our treasured store,* 
*The price as ransom paid 
To free the house from ill, 
A woman's gift on breath 
Of favouring breeze onborne. 
We then with clamorous cry. 
To sound of cithern sweet, 
Will in the city pour ; 
And if this prospers well, 
*My gains, yea, mine, 'twill swell, and At^ then 

From those I love stands far. *^* 

Antistboph. n. 
But thou, take courage, when the time is come 
For action, and cry out, 
Shouting thy father's name, 

(1) Hermes invoked once more, as at once the patron of craft and the 
escort of the dead. 

(2) Or "before our eyes." 

(8) The "treasured store" is explained by the words that follow to 
mean the cry of exultation which the Chorus will raise when the deed of 
vengeance is accomplished; or, possibly (as Mr. Paley suggests), the 
funereal wail over the bodies of ^gisthos and Clyteemnestra, which the 
Chorus would raise to avert the guilt of the murder from Orestes. 




And have thou in thy b 

Tho heart tliat PerMue had,' 

And for thy fi'iends beneath, 

And those on eartli who dwell. 

Go thou and work tlia deed 

Acceptable to them, •* 

Of bitter, wrathful mood. 

And consummate within 

*The loathly work of blood ; 
[And bidding Tengeanoe come as thine ally,] 

Destroy the murderer. 

Enter ^Glanioa. 
jEgii. Not without summons came I, but by word 
Of courier fetched, and learn that travellers bring 
Their talo of tidings new, in no wise welcome. 
As for Orestes' death, with it to charge 
The house would be a burden dropping fear 
To one by that old bloodshed sorely stung.' 
How shall I count these things ? As clear and true P 
Or are they vague reports of woman's fears, '* 

That leap up high and die away to nought P 
"What can'st thou say that will my mind inform ? 

Char. We heard, 'tis true ; but go thou in and ask 
Of these some strangers. Nought is found in words 
Of messengers like asking, man from man. 

jfEyia. 1 wish to see and probe the messenger. 
If he himself were present at the death, 
Or t«ila it hearing of a vague report ; 
They shall not cheat a mind with eyes wide open. lExil. 

fl) Ah PcrseiHooald only oreroome the Gorgon, MedOBO, by tuniinK 
Hl«y hii ejta. 1b« loolrinB on her ho sboiad turn to stone, soOrtnlet ma 
to avoid mecti]]^ his niolHer's gLujce, lest that should i^fiT^ipp hhn and 
blnnl his parpoae- 

{1} Xgiam» had Boffered pnough, ho Bays, fir hi8 /•hare in Agstnem- 
Don B death. He bas no irisb that fttsh odium should bll do hin^ u hang 
ImplUated alio In the doilh of Oreatea, of which he hoa juit hnntd- 
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Chor, Zeus ! Zeus ! "what words shall I 

Now speak, whence start in prayer, 

*Invoking help of Gods ? 

How with all wish for good 

Shall I speak fitting words ? 

For now the sharp sword-points. 

Bed with the blood of man. 

Will either work for aye 

The utter overthrow 

Of Agamemnon's house, 

Or, kindling fire and torch 

For freedom thus achieved, 

Will he the sceptre wield 

Of duly-ordered sway, 

His fatibier's pride and state : 

Such is the contest he, 

Orestes, godlike one, 

Now wages all alone, 

The one sole combatant,* 

In place of him who fell, 
Against those twain. May victory be his ! 
^gisth. \_groaning within']. Ah ! ah ! Woe's me I 
Chor» Hark ! hark ! How goes it now P 

What issue has been wrought within the house ? 
Let us hold back while they the deed are doing. 
That we may seem as guiltless of these ills : 
For surely now the fight has reached its end. 

Enter Servant fr(ym the chief doon 

Serv, Alas ! alas ! my master perishes I «• 

Alas ! alas ! a third time yet I call, 
-^gisthos is no more ; but open now 
With all your speed, and loosen ye the bolts 
That bar the women's gates. A man's full sti'ength 
Is needed ; not indeed that that would help 

(1) The word {epJiedrosJ was applied technioally to one who sat by 
during a conflict between two athletes, prepared to challenge the victor to 
a fresh encounter. Orestes is such a combatant, taking the place of 
Agamemnon. 



J-POUKEES. 



n already alain. 

IJiiisJitB io iJie gate of the v. 



lalf of tU 



I 



Ho theie ! I say : 
I speak to the deaf; to ttose that aleep I utter 
In vain my uaelesB criea. And where is she ? 
Wtere's Clytasmnestra P TVliat doth she do now P 
Her neck upon the razor's edge doth Baem, 
To fall, dowu-stricken hy a Ten^eance just. *" 

Enter CLYT.aaofE3TBtA/roni the side door. 
Clyitem. "What means all this ? What ory ia thifi thou 

mak'et P 
Serv. I say the dead lire killing one who lives. 
Clytism. Ah, me ! I see the drift of thy dark speech ; 
By guile we perish, as of old we slew : 
Let some one hand at once axe strong to slay ; 
Let's see if we are conquered or com conquer, 
jpor to that point of oyil am I come. 

Enter OltESTEs and PYLAHES/rom the ollter door. 
Oreaf. 'Tis thee I seek : he there has had enough. 
Clytinm. Ah me! my lored ^gisthos ! Art thou dead P 
Oreit. Loy'et thou the man? Then in the self-same 

Shalt thou now He, nor in his death desert him. 

Clyiwm. [baring her hosom] Hold, hoy I Eespect this 
breast of nuno, my son,' 
"Whence thou full oft, asleep, with toothless gums, 
Hast suoked the milk tiiat sweetly fed thy life. 

Orut. What shaU I do, my Pylades P Shall I 
Through this respect forbear to slay my mother P 

Pyl.* Where, then, are Loxiaa' other orooles, 



(1) So, to Hmr 



■, (n. I 



Q, nmk« Uiis tlie Ust SEpeal— 
" Then \a the front hii mother rashHI, ii 
Her hosom "bare, ivith either band her 
fiuatniiime, and vKh tears addnsaed hi 
'"■ ■" ly SOD, II17 moChar*H b 



Cuba, wlum tlia SDtteatira at Fiiaia 



p. ^ The reader irill not^ (hia ah tlia onlp speech put ii 
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The Pythian counsels, and the fast-sworn vows P 
Have all men hostile rather than the Gods. 

Great, My judgment goes with thine ; thou speakest 
well: 
[To Clyt-EMNestra] Follow : I mean to slay thee 
where he lies, . ^^ 

For while he lived thou held'st him far above 
My father. Sleep thou with him in thy death, 
Since thou lov'st him, |ind whom thou should'st love 
hatest. 
Clytcem, I reared thee, and would fain grow old with 

thee. 
Orest What ! Thou live with me, who did'st slay my 

father P 
Clytoem, Fate, my son, must share the blame of that. 
Orest, This fatal doom, then, it is Fate that sends. 
Clytoem, Dost thou not fear a parent's curse, my son P 
Orest, Thou, though my mother, did'st to ill chance 

cast me. 
Clytam. No outcast thou, so sent to house allied. •^ 
Orest. I was sold doubly, though of free sire born. 
Clytcem, "Where is the price, then, that I got for thee ? 
Ortat, I shrink for shame from pressing that charge 

home. 
Clytcem. Nay, tell thy father's wantonness as well. 
Orest, Blame not the man that toils when thou'rt at 

ease.^ 
Clytcem, 'Tis hard, my son, for wives to miss their 

husband. 
Orest. The husband's toil keeps her that sits at home.^ 
Clytcem, Thou seem'st, my son, about to slay thy 

mother. 
Orest. It is not I that slay thee, but thyself. 

Pylades, though he is present as accompanying Orestes thronghotit great 
part of the drama. 

(1) The different ethical standard applied to the guilt of the husband 
and the wife was, we may well believe, that which prevailed among the 
Atlienians generally. It has only too close a parallel in the ballads and 
romances of our own early literature. 



Clytain. Take hoed, beware a mother's TeBgoful 
hoimda.' "' 

Oreet. How, alighting this, shall I escape my father's P 
CiyUem. I BBem in life to wail as to a tomb.^ 
Oreat. My father's fate ordains this doom for thee. 
Clytimn. Ah me ! the snake is here I bare and nursed.' 
Oreet. An o'er-true prophet was that dread dream- 

Thou sleirest one thou never sLould'at bave slain. 
How suffer fate should never have been thine. 

[Exit Obestes, leading Cltt^mnestra i'n&i t\» 
palace, and follovied hy Pylades. 
Chor. E'en of tiiese two I wail Oie twin mischance ; 
But since long line of mnider culminates 
In poor Orestes, this we yet accept. 
That he, out one light, fall not utterly. »* 

STODPJt. I. 

Late came due vengeance on the sons of Friam, 

Juat forfeit of sore woe ; — 
LatA came there too to Agamemnon's house. 

Twin lions, two-fold Death.* 
The ejule who obeyed the Pythian hest 

Hath gained his full desire, 

his way by counsel from the Gods, 

Shout ye, loud shout for the escape from ilia 

Our master's house has seen. 
And from the wasting of his ancient wealth 

By that defiled pair, '*' 

lU. fate intolerable. 

E (1) Tha line Is memoinlllB as proplietio of tlie nholc plat nf tlie 

fhml^aa entreaty and Lamentation. 

|3) ClytlBBineitiii am now Ihe Import of the dre«m retorred to in tt. 

i«] The TordB mnst bo Idt in tboir obscurity. Connnmlittori Iiava 



Baped 
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AsnSTBOPH. I. 

And 80 on one who loves the war of guile 

Bayenge came subtle-souled ; 
And in the strife of hands the child of Zeus 

In very deed gave help, 
(We mortals call her Vengeance, hitting well 

The meetest name for her,) 
Breathing destroying wrath against her foes. 

Btboph. nL 

She, she it is whom Loxias summons now, ^'^ 

Who dwelleth in Pamassia's cavern vast, 

♦Calling on her who still 

*Is guileful without guile, 
*Halting of foot and tarrying over-long : 
The will of Gods is strangely overruled ; 

It may not help the vile ; * 
'Tis meet to adore the Power that rules in Heaven : 

At last we see the light. 

Aktktroph. el 

*Now is the bit that cui-bed the slaves ta'en ojff : ■ 

Arise, arise, house : 
Too long, too long, all prostrate on the ground *^ 

Yo have been used to lie. 



Antistboph. ITT. 

Quickly all- working Time will bring a change 
Across the threshold of the palace old, 

When from the altar-hearth 

It shall drive aU the guilt. 
With cleansing rites that chase away our woes ; 

(1) The Eternal Justice which orders all things i<? mightier than any 
arbitrary will, such as men attribute to the Gtods. That wiU, even if we 
dare to think of it as changeable or evil, is held in restraint. It cannot, 
even if it would, protect the evil-doers. 

(2) The Chorus feel that they have been too long silent : now, at last, 
they can speak. As slave i dreading punishment they had been gagfied 
before j now the gag is removed. 



And Fortune's tLrowa shall fall with gladsome oast, 

*Onco more benign to see,' 
For new-come strangers settled in the house: 

At last we seo the light. 
Enter Orestes, Pylaceb, and fdlowm from the palace. 
His attendant) bear the robe in which AoAMEMNON 
had been murdered. 
Oreat. See ye this country's tyrant rulers twain, ™ 
My father's murderers, wastere of his house ; 
Stately were they, seen sitting' on their thrones. 
Friends too e'en now, to argue from their fate. 
Whose oaths are kept to every pledge they gave. 
Firmly they awore that they would slay my father. 
And die together. Well those oaths are kept : 
And ye who hear those ills, behold ye now 
Their foul device, aa bonds for my poor father, 
Handcuffs, and fetters both his feet to bind. 
Come, stretch it out, and standing all around, •* 

Show ye the snare that wrapt him o'er, that He 
May see, our Father, — not of mine I speak, 
But the great Sun that looks on all we do, — 
My mother's deeds, defiled and impure. 
That He may be a witness in my cause, 
That I did justly bring this doom to pass 

Upon my mother Of .SSgiathos' fate 

No word I speak. He bears the penalty. 

Ah runs the law, of an adulterer's guilt ; 

But she who planned this crime against a man 

By whom she knew the weight of children borne 

Beneath her girdle, once a burden loved, 

But now, as it is proved, a grievous ill, "° 

What seems she to you ? Had she viper been, 

Or fell myrsna,' she with touch alone, 

^Bather than bite, had made a festering sore 

It) Or, "Once more fbitlioBO who wofl." 
i) Itu not dear vltfa wliiLt farm of aniima Utc the taarirna U '.o bs 
" " ~ at of somB aOH-iooiiBter wboBB omb 
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With that bold daring of unrighteous mood. 

What shall I call it, using mildest speech ? 

A wild beast's trap ? — a pall that wraps a bier. 

And hides a dead man's feet ? — ^A net, I trow, 

A snare, a robe entangling, one might call it. 

Such might be owned by one to plunder trained. 

Practised in duping traToUers, and the life 

That robs men of their money ; with this trap *" 

Destroying many, many deeds of ill 

His fevered brain might hatch. May such as she 

Ne*er share my dwelling I May the hand of God 

Far rather smite me that I childless die I 

Clior, [hohing on Agamemnon's rdbeJ] Ah me ! ah me I 
these deeds most miserable I 
By hateful murder thou wast done to death. 

Woe, woe is me I 
And evil buds and blooms for him that's left. 

Orest, Was the deed hers or no ? Lo ! this same robe 
Bears witness how she dyed ^gisthos' sword, 
And the blood- stain helps Time's destroying work, ^** 
Marring full many a tint of pattern fair : 
*Now name I it, now as eye-witness wail ;^ 
And calling on this robe that slew my father. 
Moan for all done and suffered, wail my race, 
Bearing the foul stains of this victory. 

Chor, No mortal man shall live a life unharmed, 
*Stout-hearted and rejoicing evermore. 

Woe, woe is me ! 
One trouble vexes now, another comes. 

Orest. {wildly^ as one distraught,) Nay, know ye — for I 
know not how 'twill end ; ^^^^ 

Like chariot-driver with his steeds I'm dragged 
Out of my course ; for passion's moods uncurbed 
Bear me their victim headlong. At my heart 

(1) Afi the text stands, Orestes says that at last he can speak of th« 
murder over which he had long brooded in silence. Another reading 
makes him speak of the oscillations in his own mind — 

" Kow do I praise myself now wail and blame.'* 



1 






stands terror ready or to sing or danco 

In burst of frenzy. Wlile my reason stays, 

I tell my friandB here that I alow my mother. 

Not without right, my father's murderess, 

Accursed, and hated of the Go-da. And I 

As chiefest spell that made me dare this deod 

Count Loxios, Pythian prophet, warning me 

That doing this I should be free from blame, "" 

£ut slighting .... I pass o'er the penalty ' . . . . 

For none, aim as he will, such, woes will hit. 

And now ye see me, in what guise equipped, 

[^PuUiiis on the sttppliaut'a wreaths of vKd, nsii 
taking an olive branch in hie hand. 
With this my bough and chaplet I will gain 
Earth's central shrine, the home where Loxiaa dwells. 
And the bright fire that is as deathless known,* 
Seeking to 'ecape thia guilt of kindred blood ; 
And on no other hearth, so Laxias hade. 
May I seek shalfer. And I charge you all. 
Ye Argives, hear ye witness in due time '"™ 

How these dark deeds of wretched ill were wrought : 
But I, a wanderer, exiled from my land, 
Shall liye, and leaving these my prayers in death, . . , 
Chor. Nay, thou hast prospered : burden not thy lips 
With evil speech, nor speak ill-boding words, 
When thou hast freed the Argive commonwealth, 
By good chance lopping those two serpents' heads. 

[The Erinnyea are men in the htdcground, viaiUr 
lo Orealea only, in blank robes, and with tnaha 
in their hair, 
Oreat. Ah I ah I ye handmaids : see, like Gorgons these, 
Dark-robod, and all their tresaes hang entwined 
With many serpents, I can hear no more. 
(1) Ounip. rr. 870-588. 

{3} D^pLi wasto IhaGrcs'c (u Jemulemwai to medifeisl dirialen- 
doml the oentM at onoe of hi* religloiu lift Hod of ths msterial ositb. 
cmpliaioM of the irorld. Conaeoralod vidowa Tfltflhed 
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Chor, What phantoms vex thee, best beloved of 
sons i^w 

By thy dear sire ? Hold, fear not, victory's thine. 

Ortst, These are no phantom terrors that I see : 
Full clear they are my mother's vengeful hounds. 

Chor, The blood fresh-shed is yet upon thy hands,. 
And thence it is these troubles haunt thy soul. 

OresU O King Apollo I See, they swarm, they swarm, 
And from their eyes is dropping loathsome blood. 

Chor, One way of cleansing is there ; Loxias* form 
Clasp thou, and he will free thee from these ills. 

Orest. These forms ye see not, but I see them there : 
They drive me on, and I can bear no more. \_Exit, 

Chor, Well, may'st thou prosper; may the gracious 
God !••*• 

Watch o' and guard thee with a chance well timed 1 

Here, then, upon this palace of our kings 

A third storm blows again ; 
The blast that haunts the race has run its course. 
First camo the wretched meal of children's flesh ; 

Next what befell our king : 
Slain in the bath was he who ruled our host, 

Of all the Achoeans lord ; 
And now a third has come, we know not whence,* 

To save ... or shall I say. 

To work a doom of death ? 
Where will it end ? Where will it cease at last. 

The mighty Ate dread, 

Lulled into slumber deep ? 

U) Once again we have the thouj^ht of the third ctip offered as a 
libation to Zeus as saviour and deliverer. The Chorns asks whether this 
third deed of blood will be true to that idea and work out deliverance. 
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AROVMENT. 

The Erinnyea who appeared to Orestes after ihe murder $/ Cly- 
ttemnestra made his life miserable, and drove him tvithottt 
rest from land to land. And he, seeking to escape ihem^ 
had recourse to the Oracle of Apollo at Delphi^ believing that 
he who had sent him to do the work of vengeance would also 
help to free him from this wretchedness. But the Erinnyes 
followed him there alsOy and took their places even within the 
holy shrine of the Oracle, and while Orestes knelt on the 
central hearth as a suppliant, they sat upon the seats there, 
sndfor very weariness fell asleep. 



PrniiAx Peiestess. 
Apollo. 

Athexa. 

Ghost of Clytoemnutra. 
Oeestes. 

nERMES. 

1 

Chorm 0/ the Erinr.ye). 

Athenian Citizens, Women, and Oirls. 




SCENE.— rftfi Outer Court of ihe Oracle ai Delphi. 
Inner ehrine in the background, with doora leading 

Enter the PmnAN PitiESTESS. 
Pyih. Firat, -witk this praj-er, of all the Gods I honour 
The primal seeresa Earth, and Thcmia next,' 
"Who in due order filled her mother's place, 
(So runs the tale,) and in the third lot named, 
With her goodwill and doing wrong to none. 
Another of the TitanB' offspring sat, 
Earth's daughter Phosbe, and aa hirthday gift 
She gives it up to Phceboa,* and he takea 
Hia name from Phceho. And he, leaving then 
The pool ' and rooka of Deloa, having ateered 
To the ship -traversed shores that Pallas owns, ■• 

Came to this land and to Pamasaoa' seat : 
And with great reverence they esoort him on, 
UophiBBtoa' Bons, road-makers,' turning thua 

II) The saeocssinn in, in part, sccordEint iritb (hst in tbe TheMiiain d( 
Heaipd,(w. lll!-l!10,)butthegpedia]oluiracteriBtiOQftliB.EKhy1eaDfDrm 
of the legend in that each cbansv is a strp Id s dne. Tightnil lucocwilon, 
as by tree gift, not occompliahed {ra in oUier njUTativcs Df the Boms troa- 
Bitiimihynnlpncfraadvroiig. 

(3) FbiHhe, in the ThuaDiiiii, morrfes Coins, imd teooBiM the mother 
of LbIo, or Latona, and bo Uia gntodmotlfft of Apollo. The ■' birlMay 
gift" yr&i oommomy pruaentcd on the eighth day aftor Mrth, «hon the 
child was nam^ The oniola is spoken of at such p, gift to ApoUd, u 
hoarin-- the nnniB of Ilicobos. 

{3) The Kicred elreulat pool of Ddoi ia the enter oTan extinet Tolcano. 
There Apollo »aa horn, and Ihenco ho passed through Attica to Par- 
naaaoB, to tolie pMeesBion of the oracle, according- to one form of the 
mj^h, depriving Themi* of it and alaying tbn dipgon Python Ihnt kept 

(«) The people of Attioa are thni named; tilher u bciag myibiiaUr 
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The wilderness to land no longer wild ; 

And when he comes the people honour him, 

And Delphos too,* chief pilot of this land. 

And him Zeus sets, his mind with skill inspired. 

As the fourth seer upon these sacred seats ; 

And Loxias is his father Zeus*s prophet. 

These GKkLs in prologue of my prayer I worship ; ■ 

Pallas Pronaia ' too claims highest praise ; 

The Nymphs adore I too where stands the rock 

Koryldan,' hollow, loved of birds and haunt 

Of Gods. [And Bromios ^ also claims this place. 

Nor can I now forget it, since the time 

When he, a God, with help of Bacchants warred, 

And planned a death for Pentheus, like a hare's. °] 

luToking Pleistos' • founts, Poseidon's mighty 

And Zeus most High, supreme Accomplisher, 

I in due order sit upon this seat 

As seeress, and I pray them that they grant 

To find than all my former divinations ^ 

One bolter still. If Hellas pilgrims sends. 

Let them approach by lot, as is our law ; 

descended from Erichihonios the son of Hephrestos, or as artificers, who 
own him as their father. The words refer to the supposed origin of the 
Sacred Road fr.'>m Athens to Delphi, passing through Bceotia and Phokis. 
"When the Ath( nians sent envoys to consult the oracle they were pre- 
ceded by men bearing axes, in remembrance of the original pioneering 
work which had been done for Apollo. The first work of active civili- 
sation was thus connected with the worship of the giver of Light and 
"Wisdom. 

(1) Delphos, the hero Evonymos (name-giving) of Delphi, was honoured 
as the son of Poseidon. Hence the Piiestess invokes the latter as one of 
the guardian deities of the shrine. 

(2] Pronaia, as having her shrine or statue in front of the temple of 
Apollo. 

(3) The Korykianrock in Parnassos, as in Soph., Antiff., v. 1128 ; known 
also as the "Nymphs' cavein." 

(4) Bromios, a name of Dionysos, embodying the spcc'al attributes of 
5oud, half-ft-enzied revelry. 

(5) In the legend which Euripides follows, Kitheeron, not Parnassos, is 
the scene of the death of Pentheus. He, it was snid, opposed the wild or 
frantic worship of the Pelasgic Bacchos, concealed himself that he might 
beiiold the mysteries of theMeenads, and was torn in pieces by his motnear 
and two others, on whose eyes the God had cast such glamour that they 
took him for a wild beast. English readers may be referred to Dean Mil- 
man's translation of the Bacchanals of Euripides. 

(6) Pleistos, topographically, a ri\ er flowing through the vale of Delphi 
mythically the father of the nymphs of KoiTkos. 



For as the God guides I give oradea.' 

\_She pnesea through the door fo the adylum, and 
after a paiaertlumB trembling and crouch- 
ing with fear, tupporliiig herself with ha- 
luinds against the tualli and columns. Thr 
di/or remaiai open, and Oreetes and the 
Erinmju are teen in the inner sanctuary. 
Dread things to tell, and dread for eyes to aeo, 
Have sent me bock Bg.iin froai Lozios' elirine, 
*So that atrengtli fails, nor can I nimbly more. 
But run with help of hands, not speed of foot; 
A woman old aud torrifiod ia nought, 
A very child. Lo ! into yoa recoa^ 
With garlnada hung I go, and there I sea 
Upon the central atona' a God-Ioat!ieJ man, " 

Sitting as suppliant, and with hands that drippixi 
Blood-drops, and holding aword but newly drawn. 
And branch of oliye Irom the topmost gi-owth, 
With ninplost tufls of white wool meetly wreatliL'J ; 
For ihia I will say clearly.' And a troop 
Of women abungo to look at sleepeth there, 
Before this wnnderor, seated on their stools ; 
Not women they, but Gorgons ' I muat call them ; 

[1] At ODD time tbe Oracle hod been open (o qncaHoneni once in the 
jeat onl'-, Bftcnratda oaoe ■ month. The pilBTi^l^ after they had msde 
their allkirlAgi, east lote, and the doora vete opened to him to whom the 
lotlMdUlen. Flntarrjb, Qu. ^ec, p. 202. 

(1) Tba altar ot tbs ■-iTdun, on the ver; centtc, sa mm deemed, of t)ic 
iraole earth. Zeos, it waa aiid, had acit Icirlh two eselea at the mmi! 
momant ; qdb from f ha EsiA and the other from the Woet, end hen it 
vaa that the; had met. The Etone voa of vhila nutblo, and the tno 
BtfiM wera aenlplured on it. Etrabo, ix. 3. 

B) The Fncateaa dvella upon the oiitir.ird tokeDB, whieh ahuvad that 
theauimllaiit oa/naaaimeviHHfiuceitwaHHpBaiikllynrgviit. On tbentnal 
of Hpplioatlan generallT Domp. 5111'f'-- TV. S!t, MS, 641, tioph^ fXil. X'iHD, T, 
Si eSi.tM.,TT.*ISI)-iSi. 

(«] iBlwih;4«appaienllr toOmn Oie Tlm^mia ot Heeiod, II 17S.) who 
deaoribec Iha Ootgiou M tbree in number, daairh'en of Fharliya imd 
Keta,aiidbeiuiDethenaineaDf Btheiio,Euryale,andModugs. llielaiit 

oonoDBrad, wIthabioaoiiOQbcaatiKd, but with her hair turacd to BerpenlH 
by tba wrath of Athena, and ao dreodfai to bjok upon that Iboae whfi 
RHied on bei were tnmeit lo aiaDe. When Feraeua bod sUin hir. 
Athena pLuwd her licud in her legia, and thna beaamo the terroi ot all 
who weie bet to beiaelf or her people. A wild leBtnauT account of 
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Nor yet can I to Gorgon fonns compare them r 

I have seen painted shapes that bear away ^ 

The feast of Phineus.^ Wingless, though, are these, 

And swarth, and every way abominable. 

*They snort with breath that none may dare approach. 

And from their eyes a loathsome humour pours. 

And such their garb as neither to the shrine 

Of Qods is meet to bring, nor mortal roof. 

Ne'er have I seen a race that owns this tribe. 

Nor is there land can boast it rears such brood. 

Unhurt and free from sorrow for its pains. 

Henceforth be it the lot of Loxias, * 

Our mighty lord, himself to deal with them : 

True prophet-healer he, and portent-seer, 

And for all others cleanser of their homes. 

Efiter Apollo from the inner adytum, attended by 

Hekmes. 

Apol, [To Orestes.] Nay, I'll not fail thee, but as 
close at hand 
Will guard theo to the end, or though far off. 
Will not prove yielding to thine adversaries ; 
And now thou eee'st these fierce ones captive ta'en. 
These loathly maidens fallen fast in sleep. 
Hoary and ancient virgins they, with whom 
Nor God, nor man, nor beast, holds intercourse. "^ 

They owe their birth to evils ; for they dwell 
In evil darkness, yea in Tartaros 
Beneath the earth, and are the hate and dread 
Of all mankind, and of Olympian Gods. 
Yet fly thou, flj', and be not faint of heart ; 

them meets us in the Prom. Bound, v. 812. As works of art, the Gorgon 
images are traceable to the earliest or Kyclopian period. 

(1) Here also we have a reference 1o a familiar subject of early Greek 
art, probably to some painting familiar to an Athenian aud ence. The 
name of Phineiis indicates that the monstrous forms spoken of are those 
of the Harpies, birds with women's faces, or women with birds* wings, 
who were sent to vex the blind seer for his ciutlty to the cliildren of his 
fir?<t marriage. Comp. Soph. Antig.y v. 973. In the JEueid they appear 
(III. '225) as dwelling in the Strop ladc.^, and haiassiig .£neas and hia 
companions. 



For tliey will cliase thee over mainland wido. 

As fliou dost tread the soil by wnndeierB tratkcJ, 

And o'er the ocean, and by sea-girt towns ; 

And fail thou not before the time, as brooding 

O'er this great toil. But go tO' Pallas' city, 

And sit, and clasp her ancient image ' there ; " 

And there with judges of these things, and words 

Strong to appease, will we a means devise 

To free thee from these ills for evormore ; 

For 1 urged thee to take thy mother's life. 

Oreat. Thou know'et, ting Apollo, not to wrong ; 
And since thou, know'st, learn also not to alight : 
Thy strength givea full security for act. 

Apal. Eemenilier, let no fear o'ercome thy soul ; 
And [To IIehmes,] thou, my brother, of one iather boiii, 
My Hermes, guard him ; true to that thy name, 
Be thou his Guide, true shepherd of this man. 
Who comes to me as suppliant : Zeus himself "^ 

*EeTero8 this reyorence e'en to outcasts due, 
■When it to mortals oomos with giudunce good.' 

{Exit Orestes Zed by Hehmes. Apollo rethra 

within the adytum. The Bhoat of Clytjem- 

ifESTEA riiufrom tlit ground. 
Clyttem. What hoi Sleep on I What need of aleefers 
now? 
And I am put by you to foul disgrace 
Among tha other dead, nor fails reproach 
Among the shades that I a murderess am ; 
And BO in ehnmo I wander, and I tell you 
That at their hands I bear worst form of blamo. 
And much as I have borne from nearest ktn, "" 

Yet not one God is stirred to wrath for ms, 

(1) Th?D]<Iiias^ofFiillas,oarT?d in olive-wood, as dlstrneuiiticil FiQin 
la'cr beiiJpturo- 

{i\ The earl; code Dtbotpi'nlilr boand the hdst, wbo ns mch hedunca 
roceivcd u gucel under the sliullor of hia rogf, nol lo (ieaart him, cvtn 
tboogb he might diniiDier af . erwardH tiiat he had been g'ailty ot f nut 

Apflliu. at the tioat with whom Otcgtes toA tnken retuge, tends Hensei, 
th4i OHOrt God, to guida and delbnd biiD uu his ^lay to Athdu. 
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Though done to death by matricidal hands. 

See ye these heart- wounds, whence and how they came ? 

Yea, when it sleeps, the mind is bright with eyes ; ^ 

But in the day it is man's lot to lack 

All true discernment. Many a gift of mine 

Have ye lapped up, libations pure from wine,* 

And soothing riles that shut out drunken mirth ; 

And I dread banquets of the night would offer 

On altar-hearth, at hour no God might sJiare. 

And lo I all this is trampled under foot. uo 

He is escaped, and flees, like fawn, away ; 

And eyen from the midst of all your toils 

Has nimbly slipped, and draws wide mouth at yoa. 

Hear ye ; for I have spoken for my life : 

Give heed, ye dark, earth-dwelling Goddesses, 

I, Clytsemnestra's phantom, call on you. 

IThe Erinnyes moan in their sleep. 
Moan on, the man is gone, and flees far off: 
My kindred find protectors ; I find none. 

\_Moan as he/ore. 
Too sleep-oppressed art thou, nor pitiest me : 
Orestes, murderer of his mother, 'scapes. *** 

[Noises repeated. 
Dost snort ? Dost drowse ? Will thou not rise and speed ? 
What have ye ever done but work out ill ? 

[^Noises as be/ore. 
Yea, sleep and toil, supreme conspirators. 
Have withered up the dreaded dragon's strength. 

Chor, {_8tarting up suddenly with a yell,'} Seize him, 
seize, seize, yea, seize : look well to it. 

(1) The thought that the highest wisdom came to men rather in 
"visions of the night, when deep sleep falleth on men," than through the 
waking senses, which we have a ready met with in Agam., v. 173, is trace- 
able to the mysticism of Pythagoras, more distinctly perhaps to that of 
Epimetddes. 

(2) Wine, as in Soph. CEd. Cd., w. 100, 481, was rigidly excluded from 
the euUu8 of the Eumenides, and to them only as daugfhters of Night were 
midnight sacrifices offered. We mast not lose sight of the thought thus 
implied, that Clytsemnestra had hei self lived, aner her deed of gxdlt. in 
perpetual terror of the Erinnyes, seeking to soothe them by bei 
saoriflcos. 



Clijttsm. Thou, pliantom-likej' doat hunt tty proy, and 

Like hound that novcr rests from care of toil. 

What dost ihoii ? (to one Erinnya.) Eise and let not toil 

Nor, lulled to sleep, lose all thy eenae of loaa. 

Let thy BOul (io another) feel the pain of just reproach i '* 

The wise of heart find that their goad and spur. 

And thou {to a third), hreathe on him with thy blood- 

fiecked breatlt, 
And with thy vapour, thy maw's firo, consume him ; 
Chase him, and wither with a fresh pursuit. 
Leader of the Chor. Wake, wake, I say; wake her, aa 
I w«':b thee. 
Dost slumber P EJse, I say, and shake off sleep. 
Let's see if Mi'" our prelude be in. vain- 

Stbofr. I. 

Pah ! pah I Oh me ! we suffered, my friends 

Tea, many mine own sufferings undesKrved 

We suffered a great sorrow, full of woe, "* 

An evil hard to beor. 
Out of the nets he's slipped, our prey is gone : 
O'ereome by sleep I have my quarry lost. 

Ah, eon of Zeus, a very robber thou. 

Though young, thou didst old Goddesses ride down,' 

Honouring thy suppliant, godlees though he be. 

One whom his parents loathe : 
Thou, though a God, a matricide hast freed : 
Of which of these acts can ono apeak as just P 

(ij TlBMimnioa rendering "ia a dream" gives b infficieut mamini, 
nod a, of cnorse, tenable . nough. But there ia a (brcB in tbe repeO- 
tion o! the aaiae VDrd, ax ia v, lie, iihioh is thus lost, and wlileh I 
lute eude&rodred to prcaorre. The Erinnjes, thna impotent in tlieir 
r age, ura m mnch mere dream-like spectroB ae is the ghmt of Clftnin- 

(2) Here, no thronghDat^XecliflaB, the Ot;fmpiaD divinities ojethoaglit 
nf oa npw ryimpni. thmntiniF rVn.n thrtr thrOnCB the irhelo Cfathcmiail and 
rinff Hellene! eoporBeding thoeaol 
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Stboph. n. 

Yea, this reproacli that camo to mo in dreams "• 

Smote me, as charioteer 
Smites with a goad he in the middle grasps. 

Beneath my breast, my heart ; 
*Tis ours to feel the keen, the o'er keen smart. 
As by the public scourger fiercely lashed. 

Anti8Tboph.iI. 

Such are the doings of these yoimger Gods, 

Beyond all bounds of right 
Stretching their power A clot of blood besmeared 

Upon the base, the head, .... 
Earth's central shrine itself we now may see ^* 

Take to itself pollution terrible. 

Stboph. TTT. 
And thou, a seer, with guilt that stains thy hearth 
Hast fouled thy shrine, self -prompted, self-impelled. 
Against God's laws a mortal honouring. 

And bringing low the Fates 

Bom in the hoary past. 

Amtistboph. m. 

Me he may vex, but shall not rescue him ; 
Though 'neath the earth he flee, he is not freed ; 
For he, blood-stained, shall find upon his head 

Another after me. 

Destroyer foul and dread. 

[Apollo advances from the Adytum and confronti 
them, 
Apol. Out, out, I bid you, quickly from this temple ; 
Go forth, and leave this shrine oracular, *•« 

Lest, smitten with a serpent winged and bright, 
Forth darted from my bow-string golden- wrought, 
Thou in sore pain bring up dark foam, and vomit 
The clots of blood thou suck'dst from human veins. 
This is no house whore ye may meetly come. 



But ttero where heads upon the scaffold lie,' 

And eyes are gouged, and throats of men are cut, 

*And mutilation mars the bloom of youth, 

Where mou ore maim.ed and stoned to death, and groan 

With bitter wailing, 'noath the spine impaled ; ^ 

Hear ye what feast ye love, and so become 

Loathed of the Gods f Tes, all your figure's fashion 

Pointfl clearly to it. Such as ye should dwell 

In cave of lion battening upon blood. 

Nor taiTj in these sacred precincts here. 

Working defllement. Go, and roam afield 

Without a shepherd, for to flock like this 

Not one of all the Gods is friendly found. 

Chor. O king Apollo, hear ua in our turn : 
No mere accomplice art thou of these things, ■" 

But guilty art in full as principal. 
ApoL How then ? Prolong thy speech to tell me this. 

I Chor. Thou bad'st this stranger be a matricida. 

I^H Ajiol. I bade him to Bvongo hie aire. Why not ? 

^H Chor. Then thou did'at welcome here the blood juat 

^^ Ajiol. I bade him seek this Birine as supphant. 
Chor, Yet us who were bis escort thou revilest. 
ApoL tt is not meet that ye come nigh this house. 
Clior. Tet is this self-some task appointed us. 

»Apol, What function's this P Boost thou, of nobltr 
task? *» 

Chor. We drive from, homa the mnrdeiets of their 
mothers. 
Ajiol. What? Those who kill a wife that elaya her 



[Ohor. That deed brings not the guilt of blood of kin.' 



tbo AEliciuaiu. Thosfi ^iimiahnumtq beloD^Bd to tbeir 
_-i..«„ ....I. •« *i,g Hellenjo race, and tba poet'a purpose 



.- lekJDdle piLlriotic r»UQe by dw^Uinff on tbtai barbajiWi ^- - 
Jw.^. 894, ho poiots io like niannBr to thdr hinghMnesa and laioiy. 
t^ The ugufrumt of the Erinnyu is, to eome ex1«Qf, Uko that of %bi 



Antigone of SopbwlcB, [A-dip., eoe-Sia,) and the vife of iDtuphBrnog, 
(Heiod. nX, lia.) Thotiewhloh binds the haBbundto the ink 1b te» 
■wmdthantJuit'betiFacutheiiiotbei uid tbsaoa. Ibis, tbcreflne, brlnga 
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ApoL *Truly thou mak*8t dishonoured, and as nought^ 
The marriage- vows of Zeus and Hera great ; 
And by this reasoning Kypris too is shamed. 
From whom men gain the ties of closest loye. 
For still to man and woman marriage bed, 
Assigned by Fate and guided by the Bight, 
Is more than any oath. If thou then deal 
So gently, when the one the other slays, •» 

And dost not even look on them with wrath, 
I say thou dost not justly chase Orestes ; 
For thou, in the one case, I know, dost rage ; 
I* the other, clearly tak*st it easily : 
The Goddess Pallas shall our quarrel judge. 

Chor, That man I ne'er will leave for evermore. 

ApoL Chase him then, chase, and gain yet more of toil, 

Chor, Curtail thou not my functions by thy speech. 

ApoL Ne*er by my choice would I thy functions own. 

€lhor» True; great thy name among the thrones of 
Zeus : sw 

But I, his mother's blood constraining me, 
Will this man chase, and track him like a hound. 

ApoL And I will help him and my suppliant free • 
For dreadful among Gods and mortals too 
The suppliant's curse, should I abandon him. 

Scene changes to Athens, in front of the Temple of Athena 

PoUaSy on the Acropolis} 

Enter Orestes. 
Orest. [clasping the statue of the OoddessJ] O Queen 
Athena, I at Loxias' best 

on the slayer the guilt of blood of kin, while murder in the other case is 
reduced to simple homicide. Orestes therefore was not justified in per- 
petrating the greater crime as a retribution for the less. Apollo in 
meeting this plea, asserts the sacredness of the marriage bond as standinip 
on the same level as that of consanguinity. ****H5 

(1) The ideal interval of time between the two parts of the drama is 
left undefined, but it would seem from w. 230, 274-6, and 429, to have 
been long enough to have allowed of many wanderings to sacred places. 
Orestes does not go straight from Delphi to Athens. He appears now* 
not as before dripping and besmeared with blood, but with hands and 
garments purified. 



Am come; do thou recoive me graciously, 
Sin-stamed though I have been ; no guilt of blood 
Is on my soul, nor is my hand unclean, 
But now with stain toned down and worn awaj, 
In other homes and journeying'S among men,' 
O'er land and water travelling alike, 
Keeping great Loxiaa' charge oracular, 
I come, Goddess, f* thy shrine and statue ; 
Here will I stay and wait the trial's issue. 
Enter the Erinnyet tn jmrsm'i. 
CAor. Lo I here are clearest traces of the man : 
Follow thou up that dumb informer's ' hints ; 
For HB the hound pursues a woimded fawn. 
So by red blood and oozing gore track we. 
My lunga are panting with fuU many a toil. 
Wearing man's strength down. Every spot of earth '" 
Have I now searched, and o'er the sea in flight 
Wingless I came pursuing, swift as ship ; 
And now full sure he's crouching somewhere here : 
The smell of human blood wafts joy to me. 
See, soe again, look round ye every way, 
Lest he, the murderer, slip away unscathed. 
Ho, it ia true, in full security, 
Clasping the statue of the deathless goddess. 
Would fain now take his trial at our hands. '"' 

This may not be ; a mother's blood out-poured 
(Pah ! pah 1) can never be raised up again, • 

The life-blood shed is pourSd out and gone, 
But thou must give to us to suck the blood 
Ecd from thy Uving members ; yea, from thee, 
May I gain meal of di'ink imdrinkable ! 

(ij Tte etory of XdrsetDB and CnpKMin Horod. 1. 3S, iIliiBtr8t<B tie 
eriidmd purilication d[ vLich Onstcs rpoaks. The EenitcnC vbo has tbt 
tftdin of blood-guiltiQFBB upoo him oduids to the kin^, mid the Idn^, ae 
his lioBt. pcrfOrmB the luatral ritca for him^ Here Orcfltca nr^ca that bb 
baa been renQved at taeay boioefl, und goiw thi^ugb mjuiy such liutra.' 
tions. He he* hadi dBanmd from tie pollution of sin : wliat be now 
Eeeks, to naa the tormluoie^ of a Inter Bystenl, is a Ibrensic jtutifi- 

1) A^, the Kent of Mood, -which thocgh no lon^r visible tatlise]'»oi 
D, atill lingen rotind bim and a peic^ible uiiia porsuen. 
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And, haying dried thee np, 1*11 drag thee down 

Aliye to beiur the doom of matricide. 

There thou shalt see if any other man 

Has sinned in not revering God or guest. 

Or parents dear, that each receiyeth there ^ 

The recompense of sin that Vengeance claims. 

For Hades is a mighty arbiter 

Of those that dwell below, and with a mind 

That writes true record all man's deeds suryeys. 

Orest. I, taught by troubles, know full many a foixn 
Of cleansing rites, — ^to speak, when that is meet. 
And when 'tis not, keep silence, and in this 
I by wise teacher was enjoined to speak ; 
For the blood fails and fades &om off my hands ; 
The guilt of matricide is washed away. t;o 

For when 'twas fresh, it then was all dispelled. 
At Phoebos' shrine, by spells of slaughtered swine* 
Long would the story be, if told complete. 
Of all I joined in harmless fellowship. 
Time waxing old, too, cleansfes all alike : 
And now with pure lips, I in words devout. 
Call Athensea, whom this land owns queen. 
To come and help me : So without a war 
Shall she gain me, my land, my Argivo people, *s® 

Full faithful friends, allies for evermore ; ^ 
But whether in the climes of Libyan land. 
Hard by her birth-stream's foam, Tritonian named,* 
She stands upright, or sits with feet enwrapt. 
Helping her friends, or o'er Phlegrsean plains. 
Like a bold chieftain, she keeps watchful guard, '^ 

(1) Here, too, we trace the political bearing of the play. In the year 
when it was produced (b.c. 458) an alliance with Arg^s was the favourite 
measure of the more conservative party at Athens. 

(2) The names Triton and Tritonis, wherever found in classical geo- 
graphy, (Libya, Crete, Thessaly, Boeotia,) are always connected with 
the legend that Athena was bom there. Probably both name and 
legend were carried from Greece to Libya, and then amalgamated with 
the indigenous local worship of a warlike goddess. Hesiod (iv. 180, 188) 
connects the Libyan lake with the legend of Jason and Argonauts. 

(3) In the war with the giants fought in the Phlegrsean plains (the 
volcanic district of Campania) Athena had helped her father Zeus by hex 



Oh, may she come ! (far off a God can hear,) 
And work for me redemption from these illsl 
Chor. Nay, nor Apollo, nor Athena's might 
Can save thee from the doom of perishing, 
Outcast, not knowing where to look for joy, 
The bloodless food of demona, a mere shade. 
Wilt thou not answer ? Scomest thou my words, 
A victim reared and consecrate to me ? 
Alive thou'lt feed me, not at altar elain; 
And thou shalt hear our hymn as spell tfl bind thee. 



Come, then, let uB form our chorua; 
Since 'tis now our will to utter 
Melody o_ song most hateful, 
Telling how our band assigneth 
All the lots that fall to mortals; 
And we boast that we are righteoua : 
Not on one who pure hands lifteth 
Falleth from us any anger, 
]3ut his life he passeth scatheleHs ; 
But to him who sins like this man. 
And his blood-stained hcuids coucealeth, 
WituesBOs of those who perish, 
Coming to exact blood -forfeit. 
We appear to work completeness. 



mother who did'st hear me, mother Night, 
A terror of the hying and the dead, 

Hear me, oh hear ! 
Ihe sou of Leto puts me to disgrace 

And robe me of my spoil, 

wise 00 OB^l, and wnfl hoDouted thero na keeping in c^edr tlie dofftroof* 
Titanu ioifjOB which bad beea fio lubdued, burying EnkrLixdaa. s.g^ 

:rsr, 
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ThiB Grouching victim for a mother's blood : 

And oyer him as slain, 
We raise this chant of madness, frenzy- working,^ 

The hymn the Erinnyes loye, 
A spell upon the soul, a lyreless strain 

That withers up men's strength. 

Ahtistboph. L 

This lot the all-pervading Destiny 

Ilath spun to hold its groimd for evermore, 

That we should still attend 
On him on whom there rests the guilt of blood 

Of kin shed causelessly. 
Till earth lie o'er him ; nor shall death set free. 

And over him as slain. 
We raise this chant of madness, frenzy- working. 

The hymn the Erinnyes love, 
A spell upon the soul, a lyreless strain 

That withers up men's strength. 

Sxr.opu. II. 

Such lot was then assigned us at our birth : 
From us the Undying Ones must hold aloof: 

Nor is there one who shares 

The banquet-meal with us ; 
In garments white I have nor part nor lot ; • 
!My choice was made for overthrow of homes, 
Where home-bred slaughter works a loved one's death 

Ha ! hunting after him, 

Strong though he be, 'tis ours 
■'•'To wear the newness of his young blood down.* 



(1) The Choral ode here is brought in as an incantation. This weanon 
is to succeed where others have miled, and this too, the frenzy wluch 
seizes the soul in the remembrance of its past transgression is soothed 
and banished by Athena. ' ®*w^eu 

(2) White, as the special colour of festal joy, was not used in the worshi* 
of the Erinnyes. w«my 

(3) Another rendering gives— 

** To dim the bright hue of the fresh-shed blood." 



AHTIBTBDPn. n. 

*Smce 'tis our work another'a task to take,* 
*Tlie Goda indeed may bar the force of prayers 
I Men offer unto me, 

I But may not tlaak in atrife ; 

For Zeus doth cast ua from his fellowship, 
" Blood- dropping, worthy of his utmoat hate." , 
For leaping down as from the topmost height, 

I on my victim bring 

The crushing force of feet, 
Limbs that o'erthrow e'en those that swiftly run 

An. Ai& hard to bear. 

Btboph. nr. 
And fame of men, though very lofty now 

Beneath the clear, bright aky, 
Below the earth growa dim and fades away 
Before the attack of ua, the black-robed ones, 

And these our dancings wild, 

Which, all men loathe and hate. 



I Falling in frenzied guilt, he knows it not ; 

■ So thick the blinding cloud 

I *That o'er him £oats ; and Bumour widely spread 

r With many a sigh reporia the dreary doom, 
A miat thiit o'er the house 
In gathering daikaes.s broods. 

Fixed is the law, no lack of means find we ; 
We work out all our wUl, 



(i; nie thoDiht Tliloli untollra the oligcnritr of 
a the Gods on tbeir aide am icgi 



IB task of being ayenwi^ 



of blood, ail tbat tbe Gods on tbeir aide am Ic^iCimiitGly do (wunst tEen 
iA to render powetleu the ptawts fop vengeaDce olfered by the liiiidtei 
of the Btain. Their wry ieolntioB, sa Chthonian aeities, from the Gods o 
OlympoB should protect them from open DODdiot. But an olteroDtlTi 
i^ndeiing-oftbe second lino pio, perkapa, a better meaning— 
"And by tiio praTora men offar onto m^ 
Work f™dom fcr the Uoda ; " 
It., by beinrthe appointed rccsivon of imob prayati 
kara tbe Uod* bee Ibi a higher and nienor iSs. 
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We, the dread Powers, the registrars of crime. 

Whom mortals fail to soothe, 
Fulfilling tasks dishonoured, unreyered. 

Apart from all the Qods, 

*In foul and sunless gloom,^ 
Driving o'er rough steep road both those that 

And those whose eyes are dark. 

Aktxstboph. IY. 

What mortal man then doth not bow in awe 

And fear before all this. 
Hearing from me the destined ordinance 

Assigned me by the Gods ? «• 

This task of mine is one of ancient days ; 

Nor meet I here with scorn, 

Though 'neath the earth I dwell, 
And liye there in the darkness thick and dense. 

Where never sunbeam falls. 

Enter Athena, appearing in her charioty and tJien aligliis. 

Athena, I heard far off the cry of thine entreaty 
E'en from Scamandros,* claiming there mine own. 
The land which all Achaia's foremost leaders. 
As portion chief from out the spoils of war. 
Gave to me, trees and all, for evennore, 
A special gift for Theseus* progeny. 3B6 

Thence came I plying foot that never tires. 
Flapping my segis-folds, no need of wings. 
My chariot drawn by young and vigorous steeds : 
And seeing this new presence in the land, 
I have no fear, though wonder fills mine eyes ; 
Who, pray, are ye ? To all of you I speak, 

(1) Perhaps, "With torch of srailess gloom." 

(2) The words contain an allusion to the dispute between Athens and 
Mitylene in the time of Peisistratos, as to the possession of Sigeion. Athena 
asserts that it had been given to her by the whole body of Achaeans at 
the time when they had taken Troia. Comp. Herod, w. 94, 95. It pro- 
bably entered into the political purposes of the play to excite the Athe- 
nians to a war in this direction, so as to draw them off from the constitB- 
tional changes proposed by Pericles and Ephialtes. 



And to this stranger at my statue suppliant. 

And as for you, liie none of Nature's births, 

Nor seen by Gods among the Goddess -form a. 

Nor yet in likeness of a mortal shape .... ™ 

But to speak ill of neighbours blameless found 

Is far from just, and Eight holds back from it. 

Chor, Daughter of Zeus, thou shalt loaru all in brief; 
Children are we of everlasting Night ; 
[At hom.e, beneath the earth, they call us Corses.] 

' "lena. Tour race I know, and whence ye take your 

Chor. Thou shalt soon know then what mine office is. 
I Athena. Then could I know, if ye dear speech would 

Chor. "We from thatr home drive forth all murderers. 
I Athena. Where doth the elayer find the goal of 
flight? *™ 

[ Cfior. Where to find joy in nought is still his wont. 
f Athina. And whirrest thou such dight on this man 
heref 

Chor. Tea, for he thought it meet to slay his mother. 
Athena. Was thei'O no other power whose wrath he 
feared P 
ir. What impnlsB, then, should prick to matricide ? 
Athena. Two sides are here, and I but half have heard. 
Chor. But he nor takes nor tenders us an oath.* 

(IT Hers, and throngbirat the trial, W8 have to bonr in mind tlie l«h- 
nloaliUes of Ath'^ina judicial proccdnie. The pmeMutor, in the flist 
inatoDCt^, tendered to tha dfdOJKd on oatlt that he was not pultj. Thi^ 
he miglit accept or reloBe. la tho lutter cbhc, the oourse of the trial vma 
at leHiit atopped, and judgment might be recorded OHainst him- If be 
Boold brin; himBeU to accept it, he was acquitted of the spedidl chui-ge 
□fvhlchliflwafliicaiued, but iroB liable to a profleoution aftervardBfbr 
that perjnrr. I^ on tha other hand, he tendered on oatb aiSrming hia 
Rolitto the pmwcutor, be placed hiniHclf in bis hands. OresteA, not 

ffnil^i^' but neither will be place himself iu the power of hii accuaud. 
The peoDlioridea of Ihii uae ofoatba were: (1.) Thu.t they «en taken by 
the poitiee to tha snit, not by witncaaea. (3.) That if both paitiea 
airreod to tbat mode of decision, the oath waa either way decisive. An 
aBuaion to the latter practice ia tound in Heb. ti. IB, and traces of it are 
found, as the T.lverUn au>i ciifbrc has recently ieintD<1ed us, in the lan- 
pruceediOBS of Scotland. If elthet party rellided, the oauBC bad to ba 
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: Athena. Thou lov'st the show of Justice more than act 

Chor, How 80 P Inform me. Skill thou dost not 

lackl 
Athena, *Tis not by oaths a cause unjust shall win.* *^ 
Chor, Search out the cause, then, and rig^ht judgment 
I judge. 

Athena, And would ye trust to me to end the cause P* 
Chor, How else ? Thy worth, and worthy stock we 

honour. 
AtTiena, What dost thou wish, stranger, to reply P 
I Tell thou thy land, thy race, thy life's strange ch^ce, 

I And then ward off this censure aimed at thee, 

■ Since thou sitt'st trusting in thy right, and hold'st 

This mine own image, near mine altar hearth, 
A suppliant, like Ixion,' honourable. 
Answer all this in speech intelligible. tff 

Orest. Queen Athena, from thy last words starting, 
I first will free thee from a weighty care : 
I am not now defiled : no curse abides 
Upon the hand that on thy statue rests ; 
And I will give thee proof full strong of this. 
The law is fixed the murderer shall be dumb. 
Till at the hand of one who frees from blood, 
The purple stream from yeanling swine run o'er him • * 
Long since at other houses these dread rites * 

(1) -^schylos seems here to attach himself to the principles of those 
"Who were seeking to reform the practice described in the previous note 
as being at once cumbrous and \uijust, throwing its weight into the scale 
of the least scrupulous conscience, and to urge a simpler, more straight- 
forward trial. The same objection is noticed by Aristotle in his discus- 
sion of the subject. {Bhet. i. 15.) 

(2) Athena offers herself, not as arbitrator or sovereign judge, but as 
presiding over the court of jurors whom she proceeds to appoint. 

(3) Ixion appeared in the mythical history of Greece as the prototype of 
all suppliants for purification. When he had murdered Deioneus 
Zeus had had compassion to him, received him as a guest, cleansed 
him from his g^lt. His ingratitude for this service was the special 
guilt of his attempted outrage upon Hera. The case is mentioned asain 
m V. 687. ^^ 

(4) In heathen, as in Jewish sacrifices, the blood was the very instru- 
ment of purification, It was sprinkled or poured upon men, and they 
became clean. But this could not he done by the criminal himself noi 
by any chance person. The service had to be rendered by a friend *whc 
of very love ga^ e himself to this mediatorial work. * 

(6) In the legend related by Pausaniaa {Corinth, o. 3), Troezen was the 



We have gone through, slain Tictims, flowing streams : 

This care, then, I can speak of now as gone. '■ 

And how my lineage stands thon soon shall know : 

An Argive I, my sire well known to theo, 

Chief ruler of the Beam.en, Agamemnon, 

liVitti whom thou madest TroYa, Eion'a city, 

To be no city. He, when he oamo home, 

Died without honour ; and my dark-souled mother 

Enwrapt and slew him with her hroidered toils. 

Which bore their witness of the murder wrought 

There in the bath ; and I, on my return, * 

(Till then an exile,) did my mother kill, 

(That dood I'll not deny,) in forfeit dua 

Of blood for hlood of father best beloTcd ; 

And Loxias, too, is found accompUoo here, 

Foretelling woes that pricked my heart to act, 

If I did nought to those acoomplices 

In that same crime. But thou, judge thou my cause. 

If what I did were right or wrong, and I, 

Whate'er the issue, will be well content. 

Athena. Too great this matter, if a m.ortal man 
Think to decide it. Nor is't meet for me 
To judge a cause of murder stirred by wrath ; * 

*And aU the more since thou with contrite soul 
Hast come to this my house a suppliant, 
Harmless and pure. I now, in spite of all. 
Take thee aa one my city need not blame ; ' 
But those hold offlce that forbids dismissal. 
And should they fail of victory in this cause, 
Hereafter from their passionate mood will poison* 



U) The Donne vlacb Atbens takes ia : <1.) to receiTS Oieatei at a 

wiL not ■ ortioJnia fogilive la be simply BoiToadered j (2.) to oBei to 
the £tiiin]»cff, AH bcios too Important to be put out of coort, a fair nnd open 
ttJHl; IS.) toackuowredgs that ba and Cbi? arts eitnBUy " bkJndB^B," bb 
tu u abe ii soncemed. 8be baa no uompluDt to make of tliein. 

(1!) The tea Wigbt of -finag and wheat vaa looked on na caused by drops 
o< blood wbieh tlie Erlnnyeg had let tall. 
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Fall on the land, disease intolerable, 

And lasting for all time. E'en thus it stands ; 

And both alike, their sta3ring or dismissal. 

Are unto me perplexing and disastrous. 

But since the matter thus hath come on me, ««• 

I will appoint as judges of this murder 

2if en bound by oath, a law for evermore ; ^ 

And ye, call ye your proofs and witnesses. 

Sworn pledges given to help the cause of light. 

And I, selecting of my citizens 

Those who are best, will come again that they 

May judge this matter truly, taking oaths 

To utter nought against the law of right. lExU, 

Stboph. L 

Chor, Now will there be an outbreak of new litws : 

If victory shall rest 
Upon the wrong right of this matricide, ot 

This deed will prompt forthwith 
All mortal men to callous recklessness. 

And many deaths, I trow, 
At children's hands their parents now await 

Through all the time to come. 

Antisteoph. I. 

For since no wrath on evil deeds will creep 

Henceforth from those who watch 
With wild, fierce souls the evil deeds of men, 

I will let loose all crime ; 
'•'And each from each shall seek in eager quest, <» 

*Speaking of neighbours* ills, 
"^'For pause and lull of woes ; ^ yet wretched man. 

He speaks of cures that fail. 

(1) Stress is laid on the fact that the judges of the ,Areopagos. in c n- 
traat with those of the inferior tribunes of Athens, discharge tJieix duty 
under the sanction of an oath. 

(2) Perhaps 

" And each from each shall learn, as he predicts 
His neighbour's ills, that he 
Shares in the same and harbours them, and speaks. 
Poor wretch, of cures that foil." 



Henceforth let none call ua, 
Whea smitten hy misclianca. 
Uttering thia cry of prayer, 
" Justice, and O ye, EriimyeB' tkronea ! " 
Sach wail, perchance, a fafhnr then shall utter. 

Or mother newly slain. 
Since, fallen low, the ahrine of Juatioe now 

Lies prostrate in the dust. *■■* 

AKTiETaopH. n. 
There are with ■whom 'tis well 
That awe should still ahide, 
As watchman o'er their aonls. 
Calm wisdom gained hy sorrow profits much : 
h'or who that ia the gladness of his heart, 

Or man or commonwealth. 

Has nought of this, would bow before the Eight 

Humhiy as heretofore ? ' 

Bthotb. va. 
PraiBO not the lawless life, °*' 

Nor ttiat wi,ioh owns a despot's sovereignty ; 
To the true mean in all Qod gives success,' 
And with far other mood, 
On other course looks on; 
And I will say, with this in harmony, 
That Pride is truly child of Godlessuesa ; 

"While from the soul's true health 
Comes the fair fortune, loved of all mankind, 

^And aim of many a prayer. 
AsnsTEOPH. IIL 
And now, I say in sum, "" 

(I) At a mora adTonded perioa at homsn thoneht, Citeto lOrai. pro 
Jtoid^, c M) eoaia poinl tothe "UionBlitB that acouse each other," the 

doiTiestii^AqDa FiuicD," .S^hjlot cliagHto tha myltiinu Emnbolifim □■ 
fDdiEpeiuable for the pnucmtion or tbe (mth vMuh it shsdowcd 

(21 Once EfBiu wi 
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Beyere the altar reared to Justice high. 
Nor, thine eye set on gain, with godless foot 

Treat it contemptuously : 

For wrath shall surely come ; 
The appointed end abideth still for all. 
Therefore let each be found full honour giving^ 

To parents, and to those. 
The honoured guests that gather in his house. 

Let him due reverence show. 

Stboph. rv. 
And one who of his own free will is just, bk 

Not by enforced constraint, 

He shall not be unblest. 
Nor can he e*er be utterly o'erthrown ; 
But he that dareth, and transgresseth all. 

In wild« confused deeds. 

Where Justice is not seen, 
I say that he perforce, as time wears on. 

Will have to take in sail, 
When trouble make him hers, and each yard-arm 

Is shivered by the blast. 

AXTISTROPH. rv. 

And then he calls on those who hear him not. 

And struggles all in vain, 

In the fierce waves' mid- whirl; 
And God still mocks the man of fevered mood, « 

When he sees him who bragged it ne'er would come 

With woes inextricable 

Worn out, and failing still 
To weather round the perilous promontory ; 

And for all time to come, 
Wrecking on reefs of Vengeance bliss once higli. 
He dies unwept, unseen. 

The scene changes to the Areopagos, Enter Athena, 
followed hy Herald and twelve Athenian citizens, 
Athena, Cry out, herald; the great host hold back ' 



Then let Tyrrhenian trumpet,' piercing heavon, 
rillod with maa'a breath, to all that host sand forth 
Tha full-toned notes, for while this coimoil-hall •" 

Is filling, it is meet men hold tlieir peace. 

IHerald bloiva Mb trumpet. 
And let the city for all time to come 
Learn these my laws, and this accused one too. 
That ao the tiial may he rightly judged.* 

[Ja Athena speaks, Apollo ratfri. 

Chor. Eing Apollo, rule thou o'er thine own ; 
But what hast thou to do with this our cause ? 

Apol. I am come both aa witoas, — for this man 
la here aa suppliant, that on my hearth sat. 
And I his cleanser am from guilt of blood, — 
And t« plead for him aa his advocate : 
I bear the blfl.me of that hia mother's death. 
But thoTi, whoe'er dost act aa president, 
Open the suit in way well known to thee,' •*• 

Athena, [to the JSrinnyei.'] 'Tia youra to speak ; I thua 
the pleadings open, 
Tor so the accuser, speaking first, shall have. 
Of right, the task to state the cuae to ua. 

CJivr. Many are we, bnt briefly will wo apeak ; 
And answer thou [to Orestes], in thy turn, word for 

First tell ua thia, did'at thou thy mother slay? 
Great. I slew her ; of that fact is no denial. 
C'lior. Here, then, is one of our three bouts* decided. 

,., Tl, 

ifspi 

Mini, 17) to IhaaaDf Virgil, {.£F>.,Tili. t'JS.j 

[Sj The tandDEM ot iSe Aibeoiiaa tar iitlgaiiaa, nnd (ho large ibua 
vrliicli erery oitiHiii took in tb» iLdnjiuLstratioii of juntieo. would prebabt} 



follows. wilhalLita tediniijilitiM, the part ol tha 

„_ PresHent nf the Court, 

lodld fOrmnJly open the pleading, hy Diiilinff on thia Hide 0" """'■■■"*""" "~ 



pUv into whicli (hoy wonld 
IS) ItwMni "--' 



le Erinnvss, 

...e AreopoguH ate itill kept np. The thm 

leHJtlnnyer "" " — * — '• ^ * .;..,t^.__. 



pointB on waioh the Hhdnnreft, hb pi 

oC the murder ; (E,) the mode; (3.} I. _. , _ ._„ 

ringto tlie rule oI the arena, UuiltLi-eE atrugBlea fur the maatery should 
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Orest, Thou boastest this o'er one not yet thrown 

down. fi» 

Chor. This thou at least must tell, how thou did'st slay 

her. 
Orest. E'en so ; her throat I cut with hand sword-armed. 
Cfior. By whom persuaded, and with whose adyice ? 
Oreet, [^Pointing to Apollo.] By "FTi'w divine command : 

He bears me witness. 
CTior, The prophet-Qod prompt thee to matricide ! 
Orest. Tea, and till now I do not blame my lot. 
Chor. Nay, when found guilty, soon thou'lt change thy 

tone. 
Orest, I trust my sire will send help from the tomb. 
Chor, Trust in the dead, thou murderer of thy 

mother ! 
Oreat. Yes ; for in her two great pollutions met. •'• 

Chor. How so, I pray P Inform the court of this. 
Orest She both her husband and my father slew. 
Chor. Nay then, thou liy'st, and she gets quit by 

death. 
Orest, Why, while she lived, did'st thou to chase her 

fail? 
Choi\ The man she slew was not of one blood with her.* 
Orest. And does my mother's blood then flow in me ? 
C/ior, E'en so ; how else, murderer, reared she thee 
Within her womb ? Disown'st thou mother's blood ? 
Orest, [Turning to Apollo.] Now bear thou witness, and 

declare to me, 
Apollo, if I slew her righteously ; *^ 

For I the deed, as fact, will not deny. 
But whether right or wrong this deed of blood 
Seem in thine eyes, judge thou that these may hear. 

(1) The pleas put in by the Erinnyes as prosecutors are : (1.) That 
Clytsemnestra had been adequately punished by her death, while Orestes 
was still alive; and (2.] when asked why they had not intervened to 
bring about that punishment, that the relationship between husband 
and wife was less close than that between mother aiid son. They drew, 
in other words, a distinction between consangninity and aflanity, and 
upon this the rest of the discussion turns. Orestes, and Apollo as his 
counsel, on the other hend, meet this with the rejoinder, that there is no 
blood-relationship between the mother and her offspring. 
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Apol. I trill to yoa, Atheca's sclaitn council, 
Spoak truly, and as prophet will not Ve. 
Ne'er hays I spoken on prophetic thiDna, 
Of man, or -woroan, or of oomnionwealth, 
But as great Zeus, Olympian Father, bads; 
And that ye learn how much this plea avails, 
I bid you ITtirniM) to the court 0/ Jurymen] follow out my 
Father's will; '" 

No oati can be of greater migLt than Zena.' 

Chor. Zbuh, tlen, thou say'st, did prompt the oracle 
That this OreetJjs hero, his father's blood 
Avenging, should his mother's rights o'eithrow ? 

Apol. 'Tis a quite other thing for hero-chief, 
Beaiing the honour of Zeus-given sceptre. 
To die, and at a woman's hands, not e'en 
By swift, strong dart, from Amazonian bow,' 
But as thou, Pallas, now shalt hear, and those 
Who sit to give their judgment in this cause ; *'" 

For when he came successful from the trade 
Of war with largest gains, rocoiving him 
With kindly words of praise, she spread a robe 
Over the bath, yes, even o'er its edge, 
As he was bathing, and entangling him 
In endless folds of cloak of cunning work. 
She strikes her lord down. Thus the tale is told 
Of her lord's murder, chief whom all did honour, 
The ships' great captain. 80 I tell it out. 
E'en as it was, to thrill the people's hearts. 
Who now are set to give their verdict hero. 

Clior. Zeus then a father's death, as thou dost say, *'* 
Of highest moment holds, yet He himself 
Bound fkst in chains his aged father, Cronos ; ' 



(I) fc, TSeii 
letter of tlio Ini 



isther 



in haaltli liy tliD I 
-ob8.Wi,bya~' 



(3) la this HEW Bi^uiacnt, and tbe anmsr to K, we nay ti 
TmclAa,! and the Agamemuoa, (lie EtroBglu of tbe quegtii 
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Aro not thy words at yoriance with the facts P 

I call on you [2o the Court] to witness what he says. 

Ajfol. O hateful creatures, loathed of the Gods, 
Those chains may be undone, that wrong be cored. 
And many a means of rescue may be found : 
But when the dust has drunk the blood of men. 
No resurrection comes for one that's dead : 
No charm for these things hath my sire devised ; 
But all things else he turneth up or down, « 

And orders without toil or weariness.^ 

C?ior. Take heed how thou help this man to escape ; 
Shall he who stained earth with his mother's blood 
Then dwell in Argos in his father's house P 
What public altars can he yisit now? 
"What lustral rite of clan or tribe admit him P • 

Apol. This too I'll say ; judge thou if I speak right : 
The mother is not x)arent of the child 
That is called hers, but nurse of embryo sown 
He that begets is parent : ^ she, as stranger, « 

For stranger rears the scion, if God mar not ; 
And of this fact I'll give thee proof full sure. 
A father there may be without a mother : 
Hero nigh at hand, as witness, is the child 
Of high Olympian Zeus, for she not e'en 
Was niu'turod in the darkness of the womb,* 

against the more startling elements of the popular religious belief. Zem 
is worshipped as the supreme Lord, yet His dominion seems founded oi 
might as opposed to goodness, on the unrighteous expulsion of another 
Here, in Apollo's answer, there is the glimmer of a possible reconcflia- 
tion. The old and the new, the sovereignty of Cronos and that of Z&m 
may be reconciled, and one supreme God be "all in all." 
(1] Comp. the thought and language of the Suppliants, v. 93. 

(2) The last aig^ment is, that the acquittal can be, at the best, paitia; 
•nly, not complete ; formal, not real. There would remain for ever the 
pollution which would exclude Orestes from the Phratria, the clan-bro- 
therhood, by which, as by a sacramental bond, all the members were helc 
together. 

(3) The question seems to have been one of those which occupied men'f 
minds in their first gropings towards the mysteries of man's physical life, 
and both popular metaphors and primary impressions were in favour o\ 
the hypothesis here maintained. Euripides (Oresf., v. 534) puts the w>.m« 
argument into the mouth of Orestes. 

(4) The stoi7 of Athena's birth, full-grown, from the head of Zeus, ii 
next referred to as the leading case bearing on the point at issue. 



r 



Yet BncK a scion ma;^ no God beget. 
I, both in all else, Pallaa, aa I know. 
Will make thy city and thy people great. 
And now this man have Bent as enppliant 
Upon thy hearth, that he may faithful prore "■' 

Now and for ever, and that thou, Goddess, 
May'at gain him as ally, and all hia race, 
And that it last aa law for evermore, 
That theae men's progeny our treaties own. 
Athena, [rojarora.] I bid you give, according to your 



A verdict juat ; enough has now boon said, 

Chor. We have shot forth, our every weapon now : 
I wait to hear what way the strife is judged. 

Athena. [^To Ohorua.'] How shall I order this, iinblamed 
by you ? 

Chdr. [To j'uroM.] Te heard wliat things ye heard, 
and in your hearts 
Eevereace your oaths, and give your votes, O friends. '" 

Atlie^ui. Hoar ye my order, O ye Attic people. 
In act to judge yoiir first great murder- cause. 
And henceforth shall the host of .^geus' race > 
For ever own this eouncil-hall of judges : 
And for tide Ares' hill, the Aroazons' seat 
And camp when they, enraged with Theseus, came * 
In hoatile march, and built as counterwork 
This citadel high-reared, a city new, 

[l] Bere, dF course, tbe political imlaretit of the whoIaanuniTeschedita 
■liBbeat point. What Beema oomBai'atirely flat to na mu-' '- •■-- 
.housanda who eat ss Bpectatore, hayo teen fraught with tJic mi 



exdt^ment^ 'ahowing itself in eboute of applause, or audible tokens of 
clomoToui distent. ThQ rivalry of Whws and Tories over Addiaon'n 
Caio, tbo scDsatioii prpduced iti timea ofFapjiI a^reeBidD by the Jdne'e 
■nswCT bj fandulph in Ein^ John, present Eiaalogies vhidh are ivorth 

(ai The atory ran that the tribe of womoi-WBrrion from the Caueaso*. 
or Uw Tbennodon, known \>v this namo, bad intadcd Attica nnder 
~ ~ ha bad done 



1X1 xne nary ran tnai the tnoe oi women-warnors uom tne (."a 
Uw Tbennodon, known Ijy this Bamo, bad intadcd Attica 
reitliyiL irheit TheHos was king, to revenge the wrongs he ha 
lem, and to reoover her slater HippOMa. Ares, the eud of Thr 
^thian, md nearly all the wildor baibario tribea, was their 



aatj ; and vben they oocupicd the hill which rose over agam 
foUL^tliey sacrificed to him, and so it gained the oame <a tb 



lir apDoiuI 
the Agio- 
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And HuiriSced to Ares, whence 'tU Qamed 

Aa Am' hill and fortreae : in ttu8. I aay, 

The revereat awe its utieens sh&U own. 

And foar, awe's kindred, ehall Teetrain tttaa v 

fij ia.j, nor le«a by night, eo long as they. 

The buTghera, alter not themselTee their laws : 

fiat if with drain of fiEth and tainted soil 

OleoT river thou pollute, no drink thoti'It find.' 

I give my oouneel to you, citizonB, 

To rererenoe and guard well that form of state 

Which is nor lawleaa, nor tyrannical, 

And not to oast all fear from out the city ; ■ 

Per what man lives devoid of fear and just P 

But rightly ahrinldng, owning owe like this, 

Yo then would have a bulwark of your land, 

A safeguard for your city, such as none 

Boaat or in Skythia's' or in Pelopa' clime. 

This council I establish pure from brihe, 

Beverend, and koen to act, for those that sleep * 

An over-wat«hful sentry of the land. 

This charge of mine I thus have lengthened out 

For you, my people, for all time to come. 

And now 'tis meet ye rise, and take your ballots,' 

(I) Aa in the Aiamtmiuim, (t. IDIO,) so here ve Soil the arislocratf* 
«niBeTvatiVBt|Det HlKjvinBliifloaloiuflproteBtuigagiuiiBt Uie adnuasion ta 
the Archonalup, and therefore (o the AnopagoB, of mm of low birth or 

(B) T%D wfvdB, Uks 1^ poLifiDal dap-trap, ore ■omewh&t T^ue; bat, fa 

.. .;_.. .i- '"-iiiBH," poUoy aBudod lo was that of 

It to dcTBce and to diminish the jorl*- 



Feritlra and Bphisllea, vbo aii^bt to 



, ---,-- jn the leader^ 

(S) Tho Skythinna iniir be named aimply ai representiiiH all baiborom, 
non-Bellenia races ; but they appear, about t^e tjme^ ynM and nomadia 
B£ their life ma. to bavo imprcHed the minda of the GreekB somevbal in 
the aams miT oa the Gemuiu did the raiiidH of the Bamans in Ihe tamo of 
Tafitiu. Tidet floated &ora trsTellen' lipa of l^isii wiadgm und their 
bapp^Deea— ^f attgea like yjininl-j« and Atutarohoa, whu riTolled thoae of 
HelIai~of the HniuboMd, in tlie hr mnili, who enjmed a perpetoal and. 
imednaJled blegB^anoea' — Comp. ZiAaJion-^jvart, t- SbS. 

(4) Twotopiosol pralaa »re briefly looohed on ; [!,} tie lower, popular 

•onrtB of juBtiee at Afbena might be open to the Eoapicion of corraption, 

but no breaEb of ainnder had ever fainted the bjne ofthe AreopagoB : [2.) 

It met by night, keeping- if> watch, that the oltiJOiiH might eleop m peaae. 

{5} The firat of the twulve jurymen titeB and drops his yoUni^-bnUot 



And so decide ths cauao, maintaming still 

Tour reverence for your oatli. My speecli ia said. *" 

Chor. And I adviso you not to treat with acora 
A troop that C!in sit heary on your land. 

Apol. And I do bid you dread my oracles, 
And those of Zeus, nor rob them of their fruit. 

Chor. TJacaUed thou com'st to take a miirdarer'a part ; 
No longer pure the oracles Hmu'lt speak. 

Apol. And did my father then in purpose err, 
, Then the first murderer he received, Ixion P'^ 
■ Clior. Thou talk'st, hut should I fail in this my cause, 
K-I vill again dwell here and vex this laud. 

Apol. Alike among the new Gods and the old ""' 

Art thou dishonoured : I shall win the day. 

CJior. This did'st thou also in the house of Pheres,' 
Winning the Fates to make a man. immortal. 

Apol. Was it not just a worshipper to bleas 
In any case, — then most, when he's in want P 

Clu>r. Thou did'st o'ertliro-w, yea, thou, laws hrjar 
with age. 
And drug with wine the ancient Goddesses.' 

Apol. Nay, thou, non-suited in this cause of thine, 
Shalt venom spit that nothing hurts thy foes. """ 

Chor. Since thou, though young, dost ride me down, 
though old, 
I wait to hear the issue of the cause. 
Still wavering in my wrath against this city. 

Into one of the nrSB, uid ii folloTal by anotber at the end oT Bach at tbc 
■hort t«a-IiriQ arreechfia iathe draJoniB that fnncnrfl. The two uma of 
- The plan of Ttiting 

(a) In Oe l»end of AdmeUiB ma of PIietcb, and kinf of Fhene in 
TbesaaliB, ApoUo ia Tepresentcd as having flitt gjven vine to fbe 
I>e«tiniefl, andUtenperfiuadHd tiiem to aJluw AdmetoB, whonsTor tbehoiu 
of death ihodld aame. lofao isdccmigd from Hades, if fatber, or mother, 
or t/Uv vera viUing to die tot him. Tlie eelf-nirreoder of bia nlte, 
Alkestia. fi>r this piupoie, fOrma the sab}e«t of the noblsBtoIUiatTagediea 
of Bnripidefl. 

(8) Partly sa sotting at nonrfit ibe power of Erinnycs and tha Dartl- 
Diea, partly aa girlng vine to those vlims libadosa were winelesi.- 
Comp. Bopbodea, t£il. Ooi. t. 100. 
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Athena. *TiB now my task to close proceedings here; 
And this my yole I to Orestes add ; 
for I no mother own that brought me forth. 
And saying that I wed not, I prefer 
The male with all my heart, and make mine own 
The father's cause, nor will aboye it place 
A woman's death, who slew her own true lord. 
The guardian of her house. Orestes wins, ^^ 

E'en though the yotes be equal. Cast ye forth 
With all your speed the lots from out the urns, 
Te jurors unto whom that office falls. 

Oreat. Phoebos Apollo ! what will be the judgment P 

Chor. Dark Night, my mother ! dost thou look on this ? 

Orest My goal is now the noose, or full, clear day. 

Chor. Ours too to come to nought, or work on still. 
[-4 pause. The jurors take out the voting tablets 
from the two urns {one of bronze, the other of 
wood) for acquittal or condemnation. 

Apol. Now coimt ye up the yotes thrown out, O friends, 
And be ye honest, as ye reckon them ; 
One sentence lacking, sorrow great may come, ''^ 

And one yote given hath ofttimes saved a house. 

{_A pause f during which the urns are emptied and 
the votes are counted. 

Athena. The accused is found "not guilty'* of the 
murder : 
Per lo ! the numbers of the votes are equal. ^ 

Orest. Pallas, thou who hast redeemed my house 
Thou, thou hast brought me back when I had been 
Bereaved of fatherland, and Hellene;s now 
Will say, ** The man's an Argive once again. 
And dwells upon his father's heritage, 
Because of Pallas and of Loxias, 
And Zeus, the true third Saviour, all o'erruling, 
Who, touched with pity for my father's fate, "W 

(1) The practice of the Areopagos is accurately reproduced. When the 
votes of the judges were equal a casting vote was given in favour of the 
accused, and was known as that of Athena. 



Savee me, beholding tliese my mother's pleaders," 

And I will now wend homeward, giving pledge 

To thia thy countay and its valiaEt host, 

To stand as firm for henceforth ajid for ever, 

That no man henceforth, chief of Argivo land, 

Shall bring against it Bpearmen well equipped : 

For we onrselveH, though in our sepulchres, 

On those who shall transgress these oaths of ours. 

Will with inextricable evils work, 

Making their paths dishearteaing, and their ways 

Ill-omened, that they may their toil repent. 

But if these oaths be kept, to those wiio honour 

This city of great Pallas, our ally, 

Tlioa we to them are more propitious yet. 

Farewell then. Thou, and these who guard thy oity. 

Mayat thou so wrestle that thy foes escape not, 

And 60 win victory and deliverance t 



Chor. Ah ! ah t ye younger God I 
Te have ridden down the lawa of ancient days. 
And robbed me of my prey. 
L But I, dishonoured, wretched, full of wrath, 
I Upon this land, ha ! ha ! 

I "Will venom, venom from my hoitrt let fall, 
In vengeance for my grief, 
A dropping which shall smite 
The earth with barrenness I 
And thence shall come, (0 Tengeance !) on the p 
Down swooping, blight of leaves and murrain di; 
That o'er the land flings taint of pestilence. 
Shall I then wail and groan ? 
Or what else shall I do P 
Shall I become a woe intolerable 
Unto these m.en for wrongs I have endured ? 

Groat, very great are they, 
Xe virgin daughters of dim Night, ill-doomed, 
Bom both to shame and woe ! 
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Athena, Nay, list to me, and be not oyer-gTieyed ; 
Te have not been defeated, but the cause 
Came fairly to a tie, no shame to thee. 
But the dear eyidence of Zeus was giyen. 
And he who spake it bare his witness too 
That, doing this, Orestes should not suffer. 
Hurl ye not then fierce rage on this my land ; 
Nor be ye wroth, nor work ye barrenness, 
*By letting fall the drops of evil Powers,* 
The baleful influence that consumes all seed. ^ 

For lo I I promise, promise faithfully. 
That, seated on your hearths with shining thrones, 
Te shall find cayem homes in righteous land. 
Honoured and worshipped by these citizens. 

Aktistbophc. 

Chor, Ah I ah! ye younger Gods I 
Te have ridden down the laws of ancient days. 

And robbed me of my prey. 
And I, dishonoured, wretched, full of wrath. 

Upon this land, ha ! ha ! 
Will venom, venom from my heart let fall. 

In vengeance for my grief, 

A dropping which shall smite ^ 

The earth with barrenness ! 
And thence shall come, (0 Vengeance !) on the plain 
Down-swooping, blight of leaves and murrain dire 
That o'er the land flings taint of pestilence. 

Shall I then wail and groan ? 

Or what else shall I do ? 
Shall I become a woe intolerable 
Unto these men for wrongs I have endured ? 

Great, very great are they, 
Te virgin daughters of dim Night, ill-doomed. 

Born both to shame and woe ! 
Athena, Te are not left unhonoured ; be not hot 
In wrath, ye Goddesses, to mar man's land, 

(1) Another reading gives— 

"By spurting from your throats those venom drops." 



1 too, yea I, trust Zeus. Need I say mora ? ' 

I only of the high Gods know tta keya 

Of chambera wliera the aealed-up thunder lies ; 

But that I have no need of. List to me, 

Nor cast upon the earth thy rash tongue's fniit, 

That brings to all things failure and diatreaa ; 

Lull thou the bitter storm of that dark surge, 

As dwelling with me, honoured and revered ; 

And thou with first-fi;mts of thia wide champaign, 

Offeringa for cMldren'a birth and wedlock-rites, 

Shalt praise these words of mine for evermore. " 

Ghor. That I should suffer tbts, fie on it ! £s 1 
That I, with thoughts of hoar antiquity,' 

Should now in this land dwell, 

Diahonoured, deemed & plague I 
I breathe out rage, and every form of wrath. 

Oh, Eaj-thl fie on it I fie! 
What pang is this that thrills through all my breast ? 

Hear thou, mother Night, 

Hear thou my vehement wrath ! 
For lo ! deceits that none can ■wreatlo with 
Have thrust me out from honours old of Gods, 

And made a thing of nought. 
Athena. Thy wrath I '11 bear, for thou the elder art, ' 
[And wiser too in that respect than I ;] 
Tet to me too Zeus gave no wisdom poor ; 
And ye, if ye an alien country seek. 
Shall yearn in love for this land. TMa I tell you; 
For to this people Time, as it runs on. 
Shall come with fuller honours, and if thou 
Hast honoured seat hard by Erechtheus' home, 
Thou ahalt from men and women reap such gifts 
As thou would'st never gain &om other mortals; 
But in these fields of miue be slow to cast ' 

Whetstones of murder's knife, to young hearts bale, 

(11 The conEerrotiTe poet entari his protest tiruiiBli the Erinnj 

rut tlis itumvatuJe spirit tlst looked with ooutcmpt upon the prini 
of apsBt pge. 
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Frenzied with maddened passion, not of wine; 

Nor, as transplanting hearts of figbtmg-cocks,* 

Mako Ares inmate with my citizens, 

In evil discord, and intestine broils ; 

Let them have war without, not scantily. 

For him who feels the passionate thirst of fame : 

Battle of home-bred birds . . I name it not ; 

This it is thine to choose as gift from me ; 

Well-doing, well-entreated, and well-hononred, •" 

To share the land best loved of all the Gods. 

Chor, That I should suffer this, fie on it ! fie ! 
That I, with thoughts of hoar antiquity. 

Should now in this land dwell, 

Dishonom^ed, deemed a plague, 
I breathe out rage, and every form of wrath ; 

Ah, Earth! fie on it! fie! 
What pang is this that thrills through all my breast f 

Hear thou, mother Night, 

Hear thou my vehement wrath ? 
For lo ! deceits that none can wrestle with 
Have thrust me out from honours old of Gods, 

And made a thing of nought. mo 

Athena, I will not weary, telling thee of good. 
That thou may'st never say that thou, being old, 
Wert at the hands of me, a younger Goddess, 
And those of men who in my city dwell, 
Driven in dishonour, exiled from this plain. 
But if the might of Suasion thou count holy, 
And my tongue's blandishments have power to soothe 
Then thou wilt stay ; but if thou wilt not stay. 
Not justly would' st thou bring upon this city. 
Or wrath, or grudge, or mischief for its host. 
It rests with thee, as dweller in this spot,* ssa 

To meet with all due honour evermore. 

(1) Cock fighting took its place among the recognised sports of the 
Athenians. Once a year tiiere was a public performance in the 
theatre. 

(2) The Temple of the Enmenides or SemnoB (" yenerable ones **i stood 
near the Areopagos. ' 
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Chor. Athena, Queen, wliat seat assiga'et Uiou mo f 
Athena. One void of touch, of evil ; take thou it. 
ChoT. Say I accept. "What honour then, is mine ? 
Athena. That no one house apart from thea eliall 

prosper. 
Chor. And wilt thou work that I such might may have? 
Atheaa. Hifl lot who worships thee we'l! guide aright. 
ChoT. And wilt thou give thy warrant for all time ? 
Athena. "What I work not I might refrain, from speaking. 
ChoT. It Beams thou sooth'at ma : I relax my wrath. ^ 
Athena. In this land dwelling thou new friends ehalt 

gain. 
Cher. What hymn then for this land doat bid me raise ? 
Athena. Such aa ia meet for no ill-victory.' 

And pray that hloaaings upon m«n be sent. 
And that, too, both from earth, and ocean's spray. 
And out of heaven ; and that the breezy winds. 
In Bunahine blowing, sweep upon the land, 
And that o'erfiowing fruit of field and flock 
May never fail my citizens to bleas. 
Nor aafe deliverance for the seed of men. 
But for the godless, rather root them out : *'" 

For I, like gardener shepherding his plants. 
This race of just men freed from sorrow love. 
80 much for thee : and I will n 
To give this oity honour ai 
Victorioufl in the noble gai 
St 

Chor. I will accept this offered home with Pallas, 
Nor will the city scorn. 
Which e'en All-ruling Zeua 
And Ares give as fortress of the Gods, 
The altar-guarding pride of Gods of Hellas ; 
And I upon her call, 
With kindly augurioa. 
ll) Some two ar thm lioee have ptobublj been lost hmt. 
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That BO the glorious splendour of the sun 
May cause life's fairest portion in thick g^wth 
'*'To burgeon from the earth. 
Athma, Tea, I work with kindliest feeling 

For these my townsmen, haying settled 

Powers great, and hard to soothe among them: 

Unto them the lot is given. 

All things himian still to order ; "* 

He who hath not felt their pressure 

Knows not whence life's scourges smite him : 

For the sin of generations 

Past and gone ; — a dumb destroyer,-^- 

Leads him on into their presence. 

And with mood of foe low bringeth 

Him whose lips are speaking proudly. 

AxTlHTltOPH. I. 

Chor, Let no tree-blighting canker breathe on them, 

(I tell of boon I give,) 

Nor blaze of scorching heat. 
That mars the budding eyes of nursling plants, ** 

And checks their spreading o'er their narrow bounds ; 

And may no dark, drear plague 

Smite it with barrenness. 
But may Earth feed fair flock in season due. 
Blest with twin births, and earth's rich produce pay 

To the high heavenly Powers, 

Its gift for treasure found. ^ 
Athena, Hear ye then, ye city's guardians. 

What she offers ? Dread and mighty •" 

With the Undying is Erinnys ; 

And with Those beneath the earth too. 

And full clearly and completely 

Work they all things out for mortals. 

Giving these the songs of gladness. 

Those a life bedimmed with weeping. 

(1) Probably an allusion to the silver-mine at Lanreion, which abont 
the time formed a large element of the revenues of Athens, and of which 
a tithe was consecrated to Athena. 






Chor. Avaunt, all evil chance 

IHat bringe mon low in death before tleir time ! 

And for the maidens lovely and beloved. 
Give, ye whose work it is, 
Life with a husband true. 

And yo, Powers of self-same mother bom. 
Ye Fates who rule aright, 
Partners in every house, 
Awe-atriiing through all time, 

With presence full of rightaousness and truth, 
ThrouEb all the nniverse 
Moat honoured of the Gods ! 
Athena. Much I joy that th.uB ye promise 
Those boons to my land in kindnaaa; 
And I love the glance of Suasion, 
That she guides my speech and accent 
Unto these who gainsaid stoutly. 
But the victory is won by 
Zeus, the sgora'a protector; 
And OUT rivalry in blessings 
Is the conqueror evermore. 

Ohw. For this too I will pray, 
That Discord, never satiate with ill. 
May never ravino in this commonwealth, 

Nor dust that drinks dark blood 

From veins of citizens. 
Through eager thirst for vengeance, from the State 

Snatch woes as penalty 

For deeds of murderoua guilt. 

But may they give instead 
With friendly purpose acta of kind intent. 

And it' need be, may hat« 

With roiuda of one accord ; 
£'or this is healing found to mortal men 

Of many a grievous woe. 
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Athena, Are they not then waxing^ wiser. 
And at last the path disceming^ 
Of a speech more good and g;entle P 
Now from these strange forms and feaifdl, 
See I to my townsmen comings. 
E'en to these, great meed of profit ; 
For if ye, with kindly welconie. 
Honour these as kind protectors. 
Then shall ye be famed as keeping. 
Just and upright in all dealings. 
Land and city evermore. 

Btboph. m. ' 

Chor, Eejoice, rejoice ye in abounding wealth, 

Eejoice, ye citizens, 

Dwelling near Zeus himself,^ "• 

Loyed of the virgin Goddess whom ye loved. 

In due time wise of heart, 
You, *neath the wings of Pallas ever staying," 

The Father honoureth. 
Athena. Rejoice ye also, but before you 
I must march to show your chambers. 
By your escorts* torches holy ; 
Go, and with these dread oblations » 

Passing to the crypt cavernous, 
Keep all harm from this our country. 
Send all gain upon our city, 
Cause it o*er its foes to triumph. 
Lead ye on, ye sons of Cranaos,' 
Lead, ye dwellers in the city. 
Those who come to sojourn with you, 
And may good gifts work good purpose 
Li my townsmen evermore ! 

(1) Reference is made to another local sanctoary, the temple on the 
Areopagos dedicated to the Olympian Zeus. 

(2) The figure of Athena, as identical with Victory, and so the tatelary 
Goddess of Athens, was sculptured with outspread wing^. ' 

U) Craaaos, the son of Kecrops, the mythical founder of Athens 



Clior. Hcjoice, rejoice onco more, ye habitants I ''" 

1 eay it yet again, 
Te Gods, and mortals too, 
■Who dweU in tallaa' city. Should ye treat 

With reverence ub who dwell 
As sojourners among yon, ye shall find 
No cause U> blame your lot, 
Athena. I praise these words of youia, the prajcra ye 

And with the light of torches flashing fire, 

Will I escort yon to your dark abode,' 

Low down beneath the earth, with my attendants, 

■Who with due honour guard my statue here, 

Per now shall issue forth the goodly oye 

Of all the land of Theseus ; fair-famed troop "° 

Of girls and -women, band of matrons too, 

In upper vestmentB purple-dyed arrayed : 

*Now then advance ye ; and the blaze of fire. 

Let it go forth, that so this company 

Stand forth propitious, heneoforth and for aye. 

In rearing race of noblest citizens. 

Enter an array of ieoitien, youag and old, in proctwion, 
hading the Erinnyea — now, as propitiated, Che Euma~ 
nidea or Gentle Ones — to their ehrinu. 
Chorus of Athenian women. 

Steoph. I. 

Go to your home, ye great and jealous Ones, 
Children of Night, imdyet no children ye;* 
With escort of good-will. 
Shout, shout, ye townsmen, shout. 



There in the dark and gloomy caveaof earth, 
With worthy gifts and many a sacrifice 



VouTMlves all ohOdleu laft" 
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ConmunM in tlie fire— 
Shout, shout ye, one and all. 

Btsoph. il 

Come, oome, with thought benign^ 

PropitiouB to our land, 

Te dreaded Ones, yea, oome. 
While on your progress onward ye rejoicGy 
In the bright light of fire-deyourM torch ; 

^out, shout ye to our songs. 

Amtirbopb. H. 
Let the drink-offerings comOy 
In order meet behind. 
While torches fling their light ; 
'^'Zeus the All-seeing thus hath joined in league 
*With Destiny for Pallas* citizens ; 

Shout, shout ye to our songs. 
ITJie procesnon winds its way, Athena cU its head, thm 
the Eumenides, then the women^ round the Areopagoi 
towards the ravine in which tlie dread Goddesses were to 
find tJteir sanctuari/,^ 



FRAGMENIS. 



FBAGMENTS. 



APHE-ODITE loquitur. 
The pure, bright heaven still yearns to blend with earth, 
And earth ia filled with lova for marriago-riteB, 
Aad iiom the kindly sky the rain-ehower fulLs 
And fertilises earth, and earth for men 
Yields grass for sheep, and corn, Demgter's gift; 
And from ita wedlock with the South the fruit 
Is ripened in its eeaBon ; and of this, 
All this, I am. the cause aoceisory. 

123. 
So, in the Libyan fables, it is told 
That once an eagle, stricken with a. dart, 
Siiid, when he saw the fashian of the shaft, 
" With our own feathers, not by others' handa. 
Are we now smittaii." 

147. 
Of all the Gods, Death only craves not gifts : 
Nor sacrifice, nor yet drink-offering poured 
Avails ; no altars hath he, nor is soothed 
I)y hymns of praise. From him alone of all 
The powers of Qesven Fersuaaion holds aloof. 

lal. 
When 'tis God's will fo bring an utter doom 
Upon a hou-w, lie first in mortal men 
Implants what works it out. 
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162. 

The words of Truth are ever simplest found, 

163. 
What good is found in life that still brings pain F 

174. 
To many mortals silence great gain brings. 

229. 

O Death the Healer, scorn thou not, I pray. 
To come to me : of cureless ills thou art 
The one physician. Pain lays not its touch 
Upon a corpse. 

230. 

When the wind 
Nor suffers us to leave the port, nor stay. 

243. 

And if thou wish to benefit the dead, 
'Tis all as one as if thou injured'st them, 
And they nor sorrow nor delight can feel : 
Yet higher than we are is Nemesis, 
And Justice taketh vengeance for the dea d. 

266. 

Thetis on the death of Achillea, 

Life free from sickness, and of many years. 
And in a word a fortune like to theirs 
Whom the Gods love, all this He spake to me 
As psean-hymn, and made my heart full glad : 
And I full fondly trusted Phoebos' lips 
As holy and from falsehood free, of art 
Oracular ah ever-flowing spring. 
And He who sang this, He who at tbe feast 
Being present, spake these things, — ^yea, He it is 
That slew my son. 



267- 
The man who does ill, ill must HufFer too. 



Evil on mortals oomes full swift of foot, 

And guilt on liiia who doth the right traaagresa. 



Thou Bee'at a vengeance voiceless and unaaea 
For one who steeps or walks or eits at ease : 
It takes ita conrso ohliquely, here tn-day, 
And there to morrow. Nor doea night conceal 
Klen's deeda of ill, hut whatsoe'er thou dost, 
Thiak that some God beholda it. 

270. 
"AH have their ohanoe ;" good proverb for the rich. 



Full grievous burden is a prosperous fool. 

272\. 
From u juat fraud God tnrneth not away. 



There is a time when God doth falsohood prize. 



fcWords are the parents of a catisuleas wrath. 
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27« 

Men credit gain for oaths, not oaths for them. 

277. 
God ever works with those that work with wilL 

278. 
Wisdom to learn is e*en for old men good. 

281. 
The base who prosper are intolerable. 

282. 

The seed of mortals broods o*er passing things. 

And hath nought surer than the smoke-cloud's shadow. 

283. 

Old age hath stronger sense of right than youth. 

286. 

Yet though a man gets many wounds in breast, 

He dioth not, unless the appointed time. 

The limit of his life's span, coincide ; 

Nor does the man who by the hearth at home 

Sits still, escape the doom that Fate decrees. 

287. 

IIow far from just the hate men bear to death. 
Which comes as safeguard against many ills. 

288. 

Tj I'OilTL'NH. 

Thou did'st beget me ; thou too, as it seems. 
Wilt now destroy me, 

289. 
The fire-moth's silly death is that I fear. 



290. 
I by experience know the race full woll 
That dwells in ^tliiop land, where seven-moutliod Nile 
Bolls o'er tha land with winds that bring the rain, 
What time the fiery sun upon the earth 
Pours its hot rays, aad molts the snow till then 
Hard as the rocks ; and all the fertUa soil 
Of Egypt, filled with that pure-flowing etreain. 
Brings forth Demfiter'a ears that feed our life. 

291. 
This hoopoe, witness of its ovm dire ills, 
He hath in vaiied garb set forth, and shows 
In full array that bold bird of the rocks 
Which, when the spring first comes, unfurls a wing 
Like that of white-plumed kite ; for on one breast 
It shows two forma, its own and eke its child's, 
And when the com grows gold, in autumn's prime, 
A dappled plumage all its form will clothe ; 
And ever in its hate of these 'twill go 
Par oit to lonely thickets or bare rocks, 

292. 
Still to the BuSerer comes, as due from Ood, 
A glory that to suSering uvea its birth. 



Take coarage ; pain's eitremity soon ends. 



■ ■Whan Strength and Justice are true yoka-fellowg, 
■^Wheio can be found a mightier pair than they F 



APPENDIX OF EHYMED CHOKUSES 



AGAMEMNON. 



Tebseb 40—248. 

Nine weary yoara are gona and spent 

Since Meaelans' armament 

Sped forth, on ■work of vengeanQe bent, 

For Priam's gnilty land ; 
And with him Agamemnon there 
Throne, sceptre, army all did ahara ; 
And 80 from. Zeus the Atreidte bear, 

Their two-fold high command. 
They a fleet of thoaaand aail, 
Strong in battle to prevail, 
Led from out our Argive coast, 
Shouting war-cries to the host ; 
E'en as vultures do that utter 
Shrillest screama as round they flutter. 
Grieving for their nestlings lost, 
Plying Btill their oary winga 
In many lonely wanderinga, 
liobbed of all the sweet unrest 
That bound them ta their yonng ones' ne 
And One on high of solemn state, 
Apollo, Pan, or Zona the great. 
When he hears that shrill wild cry 
Of his clients in the aky, 
On them, the godless who offend, 
EnnnyH slow and sure doth aond. 
So 'gainst Alexandros then 
The Bona of Atreus, chiefs of men, 
Zeus sent to work bis high behest. 
True guardian of the host and guest. 
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He, for bride of many a ^rooixiy 
On Danai, TroKans seiideth doom. 
Many wrestlings, sinew-trying 
Of the knee in dust down-lyin^y 
Many a spear-shaft snapt asunder 
In the prelude uf war's thunder. 
What shall be, shall, and still we see 
FulEUed is destiny's decree. 
Nor by tears in secret shed. 
Nor by offerings o*er the dead. 
Will he soothe God's vengeful ire 
For altar hearths despoiled of fire. 

And we with age outworn and' sp^nt 
Are left behind that armament^ 
With head upon our staff low bent. 
Weak our strength like that of boy ; 
Youth's life-blood, in its bounding joy. 
For deeds of might is like to age. 
And knows not yet war's heritage : 
And the man whom many a year 
Hath bowed in withered age and sere. 
As with three feet creepeth on. 
Like phantom form of day-dream gone. 
Not stronger than his infant son. 

And now, O Queen, who tak'st thy name 
From Tyndareus of ancient fame. 
Our Clytaemnestra whom we own 
As rightly sharing Ai'gos' throne ! 
What tidings joyous hast thou heard. 
Token true or flattering word, 
That thou send'st to every shrine 
Solemn pomp in stately line, — 
Shrines of Gods who reign in light. 
Or those who dwell in central night. 
Who in Heaven for aye abide. 
Or o'er the Agora preside. 



I 



Lo, thy gifts on altars blazo. 

And here and there through heaven'e wide 

The torches fling their fiery rays, 

Fed by soil and suasive apell 

Of the clear oil, flowing well 

From the royal treasure-cell. 

Telling what of this thou may, 

All that's meet to u 



Co thou our haunting cares allay, 
Carea which now bring sore diBtress, 
While now bright hope, with power t« 
From out the sacrifice appears, 
And wardeth off our rostloBs fears. 
The boding sense of coming fate. 
That makes the spirit desolate. 



Yos, it 18 mine to tell 
What omens to our leaders then befell. 

Giving new strength for war, 

(For still though travelled iai 
In life, hy God's groat gift to us belong 

The suasiTe powers of song.) 

To toll how those who bear 
O'er all Aohseans sway in equal share, 

Buling in one accord 
The youth of Hellas that own each as lord. 

Were sunt with mjghty host 
By mighty birds against the Troian coast, 
Kings of the air to kings of men appearing 
Near to the palace, on the right band Teoring ; 

On spot seen far aud near. 

They with their talons tear 
A pregnant hare with all her uabom young, 
All her life's course in death's d«ep darkness H 
Oh raise the bitter cry, the bitter wail ; 

Yut pray that good preyail 1 
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AirmTBorB. I. 

And then ihe host's wiae seer 
Stood gazing on the Atreidse standing near. 

Of diverse mood, and knew 

Those who the poor hare slew. 
And those ^-ho led the host with shield and spear, 

And spake his omens clear : 

** One day this host shall go. 
And Islam's city in the dust lay low. 

And all the kine and sheep 
Countless, which they before their high towers keep 

Fate shall with might destroy : 
Only take heed that no curse mar your joy 
Nor bluut the edge of curb that Tro'ia waiteth 
Smitten too soon, for Artemis still hateth 

The winged hoimds that own 

Uer father on his throne, 
Who slay the mother with the young unborn 
And looks upon the eagle's feast with scorn 
Ah ! raise the bitter cry, the bitter wail • 

Yot pray that good prevail. 

Epodk. 
For she, tho Fair One, though her mercy shields 

The lion's whelps, like dew-drops newly shed 
And yeanling young of beasts that roam the fields 
Yet prays her sire fulfil these omens dread 

The good, the evil too. 
And now I call on him, our Healer true. 
Lest she upon the Danai send delays 
That keep our ships through many weary days 

Urging a new strange rite, 
Unblest alike by man and God's high law 
Evil close clinging, working sore despite. 

Marring a wife's true awe. 

For still there lies in wait, 

Fearful and ever new, 
Watching the hour its eager thirst to sate. 



Vengeance on those wlio halple^ infants slew." 
Such things, ill mixed with good, great Calchas spake, 
Aa destined by the birds' strange augnriea ; 
And we too uow our echoing answer make 

In loud and woeful ories : 
Oh rsise the bitter cry, the bitter wail ; 

Yet pray that good pri">vail. 

O Zeus, whoe'er Thou bo. 

If that name please Thee well, 

By that I call on Thee ; 
For weighing all things else I fail to tell 

01' any name but Zeus ; 

Xf once for all I seek 
Of all my haunting, troubled thoughts a trues. 

That name I still must apeak. 

AXTIGTHOFH. IL 

For He who once was great, 

Full of the might to war, 

Hath loKt hie high estate ; 
And He who followed now ia driven afar. 

Meeting his Master too : 

But if one humbly pay 
With 'bated breath to Zeus his honouj' due, 

He walks in wisdom's way, — 
stboth. m. 
To Zeus, who men in wisdom's path doth train, 

Who to our mortal race 
Hath giyon the &xii law that pain is gain ; 

For still through his high grace 
True counsel falleth on the heurt like dew, 

In deep sleep of the night, 
The boding thoughts that out of ill deeds grew ; 
This too They work who sit enthroned in their might. 
AxniTHorB. UI. 
. And then the elder leader of great fame 

Who ruled the Achaaans' ships, 
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Not bold enough a holy seer to blame 

With words firom reckless lips, 
But tempered to the fate that on him fell ; — 

And when the host was vexed 
With tarryings long, scant stores, and surging swell, 
Chalkis still far off seen, and baffled hopes perplexed ; 

Btboph. 17. 

And stormy blasts that down from Strymon sweep. 
And breed sore feonine with the long delay. 
Hurl forth our men upon the homeless deep 

On many a wandering way, 
Sparing nor ships, nor ropes, nor sailing gear. 
Doubling the weary months, and vexing still 

The Argive host with fear. 
Then when as mightier charm for that dread ill, 

Hard for our ships to bear. 
From the seer's lips did "Artemis" resound. 
The AtreidsB smote their staves upon the ground. 
And with no power to check, shed many a bitter tear. 

Aktibtboph. rv. 

And then the elder of the chiefs thus cried : 

'• Great woe it is the Gods to disobey ; 

Great woe if I my child, my home's fond pride. 

With my own hands must slay, 
Polluting with the streams of maiden's blood 
A father's hands, the holy altar near. 

Which coiirse hath least of good ? 
How can I loss of ships and comrades bear ? 

Right well may men desire, 
With craving strong, the blood of maiden pure 
As charm to lull the winds and calm ensure ; 
Ah, may there come the good to which our hopes aspire ! " 

Stroph. V. 

Then, when he his spirit proud 
To the yoke of doom had bowed, 
While the blasts of altered mood 
O'er his soul swept like a flood, 



I 



Eeckleea, godlesB and unblest ; 

Thence new thoughts upon him pressed, 

Thoughts of eyil, frenzied daring', 

(Still dotll paaeion, haae guile sharing. 

Mother of all evil, hold 

The power to make men bad and bold,) 

And he brought himself to slay 

Hia daugihter, aa on solemn day. 

Victim slain the ships to save, 

When for false wife fought the braro. 

All her criea and loud acclaim, 

Calling on her father's uame, — 

All hor beauty freah and fair. 

They heeded not in their deHpair, 

Their eager lust for conflict there. 

And her sire the attendants bade 

To lift her, when the prayer was said. 

Above the altar like a kid, 

Her face and form in thick veil hid ; 

Tea, with ruthleaa heart and bold, 

O'er her gracious lips to hold 

Their watch, and with the giig's dumb pain 

From evil- boding words restrain. 

And thoa upon the ground 
Pouiiug the golden struamt! of saffron veil, 

t^he oast a glanoe around 

That told iU piteous tale, 
At eaoh of those who stood prepared to abiy, 

Fair as the form by akilful artist drawn , 

And wishing, all in vain, her thonght.s to say; 

For oft of old in maiden youth's first dawn. 

Within her father's hall. 

Her voice to aong did ciiU, 
To chant the praisea of her aire's high stnte. 
His fame, thrice blest of Heuven, to celebrate. 
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What then ensued mine eves 
Saw not, nor may I tell, but not in Tain 

The arts of Calchas wise ; 

For justice sends again, 
The lesson ** pain is gain" for them to learn : 
But for our piteous fate since help is none, 
With voice that bids ** Good-bye," we from it turn 
Ere yet it come, and this is all as one 

With weeping ere the hour, 

For soon will come in power 
To-morrow's dawn, and good luck with it oome ! 
So speaks the guardian of this Apian home. 

Verses 346 — 471. 

great and sovran Zeus, O Night, 

Great in glory, great in might, 

Who round Troia's towers hast set, 

Enclosing all, thy close-meshed net. 

So that neither small nor great 

Can o*erleap the bond-slave's fate. 

Or woe that maketh desolate ; 

Zeus, the God of host and guest, 

Worker of all this confessed, 

He by me shall still be blest. 

Long since, 'gainst Alexandros He 

Took aim with bow that none may flee, 

That so his arrows onward driven. 

Nor miss their mark, nor pierce the heaven, 

Stboph. I. 

Yes, they lie smitten low, 
If so one dare to speak, by stroke of Zeus ; 

Well one may trace the blow ; 
The doom that He decreed their soul subdues. 

And though there be that say 
The Gods for mortal men care not at all, 
Though they with reckless feet tread holiest way. 

These none will godly call. 



Now is it to tile ehildren's children clear 

Of those who, overhold, 
More than, was meat, hreathed Discord'a spirit drear j 
While yet their houses all rich, etore did hold 

Beyond the perfect mean. 
Ah I may my lot be free irom. all that boTiui, 

My soul may aotMng wean 
From calm contentment with her tranquil charms ; 

For nought ie there in wealth 
That serves as bulwark 'gainat the subtle stealth 

Of Destiny aud Doom, 
For one who, in the pride of wanton mood. 
Spurns the great altar of the Bight Fund Oood. 

Yea, a strange impulse wild 
Urges >iim on, resistless iu its might, 

AtS'a far- scheming child. 
It knows no healing, is not hid in night. 

That mischief lurid, dark ; 
Like bronze that will not stand the test of wear, 
A tarnished blackness in its hue we mark ; 
And like a boy who doth a bird pursue 

Swift-floating on. the wing. 
He to his country hopeless woe doth bring ; 

And no God bears their prayer, 
But sen doth down the unrighteous to despair, 

Whose bands are stained with sin. 
So was it Paris came 
His entrance to the Atreidoa's home to wiu. 

And brought its queen to shame. 
To shame that brand indelible hath set 
Upon the board where host and guest wore met. 

BTHDrn. n. 
And leaving to her countrymen to bear 
Wild whirl of ships of war and shield and spenr, 

And bringing as her dower, 

Death's doom to Hion's tower, 
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She hath pasBed qnickly through the palace gate. 

Daring what none should dai« ; 
And lo I the minstrel seors bewail the fate 

That home must henceforth share ; 
** Woe for the kingly house and for its lord - 
Woe for the marriage-bed and paths which still 

A vanished love doth fill I 
There stands he, wronged, yet speaking not a word 

Of scorn from wrathful will, 
Seeing with ntter woe that he is left. 

Of her fair form bereft ; 

And in his yearning love 
For her who now is far beyond the sea, 
A phantom queen through all the house shall rove ; 

And idl the joy doth flee 
The sculptured forms of beauty once did give * 
And in the penury of eyes that live, 

All Aphroditd*8 grace 

Is lost in empty space. 

AxnsTBOPH. n. 

And spectral forms in visions of the night 
Come, bringing sorrow with their vain delight : 

For vain it is when one 

Thinks that great joy is near, 
And, passing through his hands, the dream is gone 

On gliding wings, that bear 
The vision far away on paths of sleep.** 

Such woes were felt at home 
Upon the sacred altar of the hearth. 
And worse than these remain for those who roam 

From Hellas' parent earth : 
In every house, in number measureless. 

Is seen a sore distress : 

Yea, sorrows pierce the heart : 
For those who from his home he saw depart 

Each knoweth all too well ; 
And now. instead of warrior's living frame. 



There cometh to the home whore each did dwell 
The scaaty ashes, relioB of the flaiao, 

The urns of broai-.o that keep 

The dust of those that sleep. 
Stbofb. nr. 
For Ares, who from hodiea of the slain 

Eeapeth a golden gain, 
And holdeth, like a, trafficker, bia Bcales, 
E'en where the torrent rush of war prevails. 

Prom Ilion homeward eenda 
But little dust, yet burden sore tor friends. 
O'er which, emooth-lyiug in the brazen urn, 

They sadly weep and mourn. 
Now for this man as loremost in the strife. 
And now for that who in the battle fell, 

Slain for auothor's wife. 
And muttered curses some in secret t«ll. 

And jealous discontent 
Against the Atreidse who as chAmpionB led 

The mighty urmaraeut ; 
And some around the wall, the goodly dead. 
Have there in alien land their monument. 

And in the soil of foes 
Take in the sleep of death their last repose. 
Aktihiboth. in. 

And lo I the murmurs which otai oountfy Cll 

Are as a solemn curse, 
Aad boding anxious fear expeoteth still 

To hear of evil worse. 
Not blind the Gods, but giving fullest heed 
To those who cause a nation's wounds to bleed ; 
And the dark-robed Erinnyes in due time 

By adverse chance and change 
Plunge him who prospers though defiled by crime 
In deepest gloom, and through its formless range 

No gleams of help appear. 
O'er-vaunted glory is a perilous thing ; 



JS" 
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For on it Zeoa, whoae gUnce fills all wit 
His thunderbolt* doth fling. 
That fortune fair I praise 

That rouseth not the Oods t« jealonay. 

May I ne'er tread the devaatator's 'waj-a. 
Nor as a priaoner soe 

Mf life wear out in drear captivity I 

And uow at bidding of tlie courier-flame. 

Herald of great good news, 
A munuuT swift tlirough all the oity can 
Itut whether it with truth ita ooorse purai 
Who knows P or whether God who dwells 

With it bath sent a tie ? 
Who is so childiah, or of sense bereft. 

As first to feel the glow 
That message of the herald fire has left. 

And then to sink down luw, 
BtioauEo Iho rumour changes in its sovmd 

It is 11 woman's mood 
Tn nccept a, boon before the truth is found 
Tun quickly she bolieves in tidings good. 

And so the line exact 

That marks the truth of fact 
Is ovor-pasaed, and with quick doom of di 
A rumour spread by woman perieheth. 

VEit8E8 665 — 782. 



Wbo was it named her with such foreaigh 

Could it be One of might, 
III strange precision of her work of fear, 

Guiding the tongue aiight f 
Wio gaTe that war-wed, strife-upstirring 

The name of Helen, ominous of ill: 
For 'twas through her that Hellaa was un 

That woes from Hell men, ships, ai 
Out from the curtains, gorgeous in their f 



Wafted by breeze of Zoptyr, enrtfa Btrong child. 

She hev swift way doth hold ; 
And hosta of mighty men, ae hunters bold 

That bear the epear and shield, 
Wait on the track of those who steered their wa,y 
Unseen where Simois flows by leafy field, 
Urged by a strife that came with power to slay. 
AjmaruoPH. L 

And 80 the wrath which doth ita work fulfil 

To llion brought, well-named, 
A marriage marring all, avenging stiU 

For friendship wronged and shamed, 
And outrage foul on Zeus, of host and gueat 

The guardian God, from those who tben did raise 
The bridal hjTnn of marriage-feast uublest 
Which culled the bridegroom's kin to shouta of vr. 

Bat now by woe oppressed 
Priam's ancient city waileth very sore, 
And calls on Paris unto dark doom wed. 

Suffering yet more and more 
For all the blood of heroes vainly shed, 
And bearing through the long protracted years 
A life of wailing grief and bittor tears. 
Stbofh. n. 

One waa there who did rear 
A hon'e whelp within his home to dwell, 

A monster waiting fear, 
Weaned from the mother's mill it loyed so well : 

Then in life's dawning light. 
Loved by the children, petted by the old. 

Oft in his arms clasped tight, 
As one an infant newly-born would hold. 
With eye that gleamed beneath the fondling hand, 
And fawning ue at hunger's sti'ong commaud. 

AXTIFTDOPH. IL 

Butet 
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And wrou;;ht unasked, alone, 
A foaat to Imj that fostering nurture's hire ; 

Gor^^Hl full with slaughtered 8h€«p, 
The house vas stiiinpd with blood as with a curse 

No slaveH away could ket*p, 
A munli'n>U8 mischit^f waxing worse and worse, 
Sont as from God a priest fi-om Atd fell. 
And reared within the man's own house to dwell. 

Sntora. in. 
So T would Fay to Hion then there came 

Mood as of calm when every wind is still 
The gentle pride and joy of noble fame. 
The eye's soft glance that all the soul doth thrill * 

Love's full-blown flower that brings 

The thorn that wounds and stings ; 

And yet she turned aside, 
And of the marriage feast wrought bitter end, 
< oming to dwell whore Priam's sons abide 

111 sojourner, ill friend, 
Sont by great Zeus the God of host and guest 
A true Erinnys, by all wives unblest. 

Amtistboph. TTT. 
There lives a saying framed of ancient days, 

And in men's minds imprinted firm and fast 
That great good fortune never childless stays. 
But brings forth issue, — that on fame at last 
There rushes on apace 
Great woe for all the race ; 
13ut I, apart, alone, 
Hold a far other and a worthier creed: 
The impious act is by ill issue known, 

Most like the parent deed ; 
AVhile still for all who love the Truth and Right, 
(lood fortune prospers, fairer and more bright. 

Stboph. IV. 
But wanton Outrage done in days of old 
Another wanton Outrage still doth bear. 



And mockB at human woes with soi>m o'erhold, 
Or soon or late as thoy their fortune share. 

That other in ita turn 

Begels Satiety, 
And lawless Might that doth all hindrance spuin. 

And Eacred ri^ht defy, 
Two At^a fell within their dwelling-place. 

Like to their parent race. 

Tet Justice still Hhinea bright in dwellings mark 

And dim with smoke, and honours calm conteiiti 

But gold- bespangled homes, where guilt doth lurfc. 

She leaves with glance in horror backward boat. 

And draws with reverent fear 

To places holier far. 
And little recks the praise the proHperous hear, 

■Whose glories tarnished are ; 
But still towards it8 destined goal she brings 

The whole wide course of things. 

Say then, son of Atrens, thoa 

Who com'at aa Trola'a conqueror now, 

What form of welcome right and meet, 

What homage thy approach to greet. 

Shall I BOW use in measure true. 

Nor more nor less thau that is due P 

Many men there are, I vris. 

Who in seeming plane their bljaa, 

faring leas for that which is. 

If one suffers, then their wail 

Loudly doth the ear assail ; 

Tet have they nor lot nor part 

In the grief that stirs the heart ; 

So too the joyous men will greet 

With smUeiesB faces counterfeit : 

But shepherd who liis own sheep knows 

Will scan the iipa that fawn and gloze, j" 
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Koady still to praise and bless 
With weak and watery kindliness. 
Thou when thou the host did'st guide 

For Helen — truth I will not hide 

In mine eyes had*8t features g^rim. 

Such as unskilled art doth limn. 

Not guiding well the helm of thought, 

And giving souls with grief o'erwrought 

False coiut4»e from fresh victims brought. 

But with nought of surface zeal. 

Now full glad of heart I feel. 

And hail thy acts as deeds well done : 

Thou too in time shalt know each one 

And learn who wrongly, who aright 

In house or city dwells in might. 

Verses 947 — lOOl. 

Stboth. L 

Why thus continually 
Do cYcr-haunting phantoms hover nigh 

My lieart that bodeth ill ? 
Why doth the prophet's strain unbidden still 

Unbought, flow on and on ? 

WTiy on my mind's dear throne 
Hath faith lost all her former power to fling 
That terror from me as an idle thing ? 
Yet since the ropes were fastened in the saiid 

That moored the ships to land, 
WTien the great naval host to Ilion went, 
Time hath passed on to feeble age and spent. 

Antistkoph. I. 

And now as face to face, 
Myself reporting to myself, I trace 
Their safe return ; and yet 
My mind, taught by itself, cannot forget 

Erinnys' dolorous cry. 

That lyreless melody, 



And hath no strength of wonted confidanoa. 
Not Tarn these puleea of the inward eeEse, 
As my heart beateth in its wild unrest. 
Within true-boding breast ; 
I And hoping against hope, I yet will pray 
M3' foai's may all prove false and pass away. 



Of high, o'erllowing henlth 
lliere is no limit found that EatisSas ; 
For soon by force or stealth, 
' Aa foe 'gainst whom but one poor wall doth rise. 
Disease upon it presses, and the lot 
Of fair good fortune onward moves until 
It strikes on unseou reef where help is not. 
But should fear move their will 
For safety of their freight, 
With measured sling a part they sacriflce, 

And so avert their fate, 
Last the whole house should sink no more to rise, 

O'erwhelmod with misery ; 
Nor does the good ship perish utterly ; 

So too abundant gift. 
From Zeus in double plenty, from the earth. 
Doth the worn soul from anxious care uplift. 
And turns the famished vail to bounding joy and it 

AsTisTKOTa. n. 
Eut blood that onue is shed 
In purple stream of death upon the ground, 

Who then, when hfe is fled. 
A charm to call it back again hath found ? 

Else against him who raised the dead to life 

Zeus had not sternly warred, as warning given 

To all men ; hut if Fate were not at strife 

With &te that brings from Heaven 

Help from the Ch>ds, my heart, 



APPKif d; 



Out-stripping «peech. had Bivan ♦». 

Bntnowingloom^^S^'O'^^tfreevei.t. 
It «t. 'nj m<*,« in .uUen dSontent. 

It tiiaU an lasne SMsonably &i. 

From oat the taa^Ied ak " 
Of life « strange oonrse nnnvel .w v. 
While in the fever of ooSSr^f ^* ^"^ *''«"' 
My wul doth burden sore of^,??^ 

t«>ubloa. anguish beu 



THE I.IBATION-POXJBEES. 
Vi;psES 20 — 75. 

Steoph. L 

Lo, from the palace door 
We wend our way to pour 

Gifts on the dead ; 
And in our bitter woe, 
Our hands with many a blow 

Smite breast and head. 
On each fair cheek the Dail 
Has ploughed full many a trbii, 
And all to tatters torn 
The garments we have worn ; 
The foldings of the vest 
O'er maiden's swelling breast 

Are roughly rent ; 
For now on us the chance 
That shuts out joy and dance 

Our fate hath sent. 

AXTlSTltOPH* I* 

A spectral vision clear 
Thnlls every hair with fear, 
In haunted sleep, 
Breathing of dire distress, 
From innermost recess 
Its watch doth keep. 
Breaking with cry of fright 
The still deep hush of night .* 
All through the queenly bower 
Sharp cry was heard that hour. 
And they to whom t*was given 
To read decrees of Heaven, 
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In dream o*ertrue. 
By solemn pledges bound. 
Declared that under^-oiind 
The dead were wrathful found 

'Gainst those that slew. 

STEorn. H. 

And 80 the godless queen 
In eager haste is seen, — 
{Sends me with gifts like this. 
Full graceless grace, I wis. 
As if, (O mother Earth, 
To whom we owe our birth I) 

To banish dread. 
And I would fain delay 
This prayer of mine to pray : 
What ransom can men pay 

For blood once shed P 
Oh, hearth and home of woe I 
Oh, utter overthrow I 
Foul mists brood o'er our halls j 
No ray of sunlight falls ; 
T}iick darkness from the tomb 
01 heroes makes the gloom 

Yet more intense. 

Anti^tboph. II. 

And awe that once we knevz, 
Strong, mighty to subdue. 
Falling on every ear, 
Thi-illing each soul witli fear. 

Is gone far hence. 
There be that well may bow 
In craven terror now, 
For lo ! Success enthroned 
As more than God is owned. 
But Vengeance will not fail 
Ere long to turn the scale. 
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On some her strokes alight, 
While yet their day is bright ; 
Some, as in twilight's gloom, 
O'erflow with gathering doom ; 
Some endless night doth hold 
In realm of darkness old. 

Stboph. m. 

And for the blood which Earth, 
To whom it owed its birth, 
Hath drunk, there still doth wait 
A stem avenging Fate ; 
The stain of blood doth stay, 
And will not pass away. 
And nerves are thriUed with pain 
In soul that sets in train 
The plague that works amain 
Its evil great. 

Aktistsoph. in. 

All help from him hath fled 
Who with adulterous tread 
Defiles another's bed. 
Though many streams should j)ouf 
Their waters o'er and o'er. 
Those waters evermore 

Are poured in vain ; 
They cannot cleanse the guilt 
Of blood that once is spilt, 

Man's hand to stain, 

Epodx. 

But since to me by Heaven 
The exile's life is given, 
(Yea, far from home I know 
The bond-slave's cup of woe,) 
I needs must yield assent 
To good or ill intent, 



In Ikk mj eril Ibte, 
And undar atvoii^ oontnil 
Xmp mj T^hfUiofom mnal ; 
AadaowlwiMMiUiniy YcQ 

I WMp mj amies' IbU tiOe ; 
Fbr cttw ttflit T«K and IM 
Ify dMtks witili tent axe wot. 



ICany drad Unnns of woe and ftar the Boxth 

Dotii bveed; and Ooeaa's deep 
Is ftill of fbea men liate, of monetions biriii-- 
And Air^e hi^ pathways keep 

Their flashing meteon; Inids Uiat win^ their flight, 

And things on earth that creep ; 
And one might tell the wrath of whirlwind's might, 

When tempests wildly sweep. 

AvnsTBOPH. X. 

But who can tell man's purpose overbold P 

Or woman's, prompt to dare P 
Or the strong loves that men in bonda^ hold 

And bring woe everywhere P 
Or strange conjunctions of the hearth and home P 

But still the palm they bear. 
The loves unloved that women overcome. 

And hold dominion there. 

Stboph. n. 

And one whose thoughts are not o'erswift of 'wins 

May learn and ponder well 
What purpose Thestios' child to act did bring. 

Purpose most dire and fell, 
Her burning thought who did her own child slay 

Kindling the ^orch of death 



That witll ter child's life kept ita equal way, 
Since <Mjmiiig liom his mother's womb he ci'ieil, 
To that predestined day on which at hist he died. 

And yet another must I in my Gung 

Devote to hfita and Boorn, 
The murderess Skylla, who to deeds of wroog 

By Minos' gifts was borue, 
And for her foes' Eake slow a inau she loved 

Tor Cretan chains gold- wrought; 
She with dog's heart the deathless lock removed 
From him, in deep sleep sunk ; yet Hermes' power 
She too was taught at last at her appointed hour. 
Btbopd. UL 

But since t tell my tale of loathly crime, 
And of ill-omened maniage out of time. 

Wedlock our house abhors. 
The schemes and plots of women steeped in gulls 
Against a warrior chief, a chief ere while 

The dread of foes in wars, 
The foremost place I give to altar-hearth 
Where no wrath bums and woman knows the worth 

Of mood from daring free. 



Yet of all ill? the Lemnian first may stand, 
The cry of loathing rings through all the land, 

Aad still each crime of dreud 
A man will liken to the Lemnian iU ; 
And now bj' woe that comes from God's steni wil 

The race is (-one and flod. 
Of all men scorned, fcr no man looks with love 
On deeds that to the high Qoda hateful prove ; 

Is not this clear to see i* 



tnd lo I the sword sharp-pointed pierces deep, 
""'"u to the hoart, the awoi-d which Veiigesute wields 
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Tho UwlcM deed will not neglected sleep. 
When men troad down what fear of high heaven shields; 

AmsTBOPH. IV. 
But still the block of Yen^anco firm doth stand, 

And Futo, as swordsmith, hammors blow on blow; 
And then with thoughts that none can understand, 
Kriunys comes fur known, though working slow, 
And to tho old house brings the youthful heu- 
That dtotls of blood wrought out of olden time 
May tho due judgment bear 
For each polluting crime. 

Verses 769 — 820, 

Stboth. L 

Oh, hear me, hoar my prayer, thou mighty Lord I 

Siro of all Gods that on Olympos dwell 
Hear Thou, and grant my longing heart's desire. 
That those who "wiso of heart would fain do well 
May see each prayer for right 
Pullillcd in holiest might ; 
That i)rayer, Zeus, t pray. 

Stboph. n. 

Do Thou protect him, yea, O Zeus, and brini? 

Before his foes on yonder secret way ; 
For if thou ^ai:^o him hi^h, then Thou, O kin 

Shalt to thy hearths content 
Eeceivo a twofold, threefold recompence. 

For that thine anger bent 

Against each old oflfonce. 

Antistroph. 1. 

Look on the son of one whom Thou did'st love 
Like orphan colt fast bound to car of woes • 

Set Thou a mark that may as limit prove ; 
Ah, might one watch his footsteps as he goes 






In measured course and true, 
Thia his owa country througli I 
BraoPH. IIL 

And ye who ia our home 
Stand in the shrina with plenteous wealfh full atorod, 

Hear, O ye Gods, and come, 

Yea, come with one socord, 

Load him oa, wash away 
With vengeance new the blood of crime of okl ; 

Let not the old guilt stay 
To breed &esh. oSspring where our home we hold. 

Bat grant him good success, 
Thou who doat within the great cave dwell t 
With upward glauco of joy our chief's house blesa. 

And that he too, full well. 
Freely and brightly with tho dear, loved ayes, 
May look from out the veil of cloudy skies. 

ARTisTBOPa. in. 

And then may Maia's son 
Assist him, as is meet, ia this his task 1 

Through Him auooess is won. 

The boon that now we ask : 
-Vnd many aecret things will He make olenr. 

If that should be his will ; 
But should He choose tho truth should not appear, 

Before men's eyes He still 
Qringa darkness and the blackness of the nij,'ht. 
Nor is He clearer in tho day's full light, 

STWffH. IV. 

And then will wo pour forth 
All that our house contains of costliest worth, 

Past evil to rudeem. 
And through the city wo will raise the strain 
yhrill-voiced of womeu's chant yet once again. 

All this as good I deem ; 
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Tbif, thu my gain increuecli more and 

And far from tlwae I lore is sorrow's Htt«r rtoo. 



IJut thou, Ukc oonimge when the time is come. 

Tho time to act indeed. 
And when she calls thee •• chhd," do thou stnke h 
And let thy fiither*s name for vengeance plead* 
I >o thy droad taf<kwork to the uttermost. ' 

T-et Peneiu* heart within thy bosom dwell, 
1 or thou dost work for each dear kindred ehoai. 
And those on high, a bitter boon and feU, 
Completing there within 
The deed of blood and sin. 
And utterly deetroyiDg him whoRe hnml 
That crime of murder planned. 



EUMENIDES. 

Vekses 237 — 37J. 

OoUK then , and let, us dance ia eolema strain ; 
It ie our will to ckaut our hareh reiram, 

And toll how tliia our band 
Works among men the taaka we take in hand. 
In righteous voageonce find we full delight ; 
On him who putteth forth clean hands and puro 

No wrath from us doth light ; 
Unhurt shall he through all his life endure ; 
But whoso, OS this man, hath evil wrought, 

And hides hands stained with blood, 
Oa him we come, with power prevailing fraught. 

True witnesses and good. 
For those whom he has slain, niid bent to win 
Eull forfoit-price for that his daod of sin. 

Mother, Mother Night ! 
Who did'et bear mo & peiiulty and curae 

To those who see and those who seo not light. 
Hear thou ; for Leto's son, in mood perverse. 

Puts mo to foulest shame, 
In that he robs me of my trembling prey, 

The ■victim whom we claim, 
That we his mother's blood may wash away ; 

Aud over him &e slain 
Sing we this dolorous, frenzied, maddening struD, 
The song that wo, the Erinnyes, love so well, 
That binds the soul as with enchanter's spell, 
Without one note from out the sweet-voiced lyre. 
Withering the strength of men as with a blast of fire. 
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AxnsTBorH. I. 
For this our task hath Fato 
Spun without full to last for ever sure, 
That wo on man weighed down with deeds of hate 
ShouM follow till the earth his life immure. 
Nor when he dies can he 
Boast of being truly free ; 
And over him as slain 
Sing we this dolorous, frenzied, maddening strain. 
The song that we, the Erinnyes, love so well 
That binds the soul as with enchanter's spell 
Without one note from out the sweet- voiced lyre 
Withering the strength of men as with a blast of fire. 

8tboph.iI. 

Yea, at our birth this lot to us was given. 

And from the immortal Ones who dwell in Heaven 

Wo still must hold aloof; 
None sits with us at banquets of delight. 

Or shares a common roof, 
Nor j)art nor lot have I in garments white • 
My choice was made a race to overthrow. 
When murder, hoiiiC-reared, lays a loved one low * 
Stron«2^ thou«^h ho be, upon his track we tread 
And drain his blood till all his strength is fled. 

AXTISTROPH. n. 

Yoa, 'tis our work to set another free 

From tasks like this, and by my service due 

To give the Gods their perfect liberty, 

Eelicved from task of meting judgment true • 

For this our tribe from out his fellowship 
Zeus hath cast out as worthy of all hate, 

And from our limbs the purple blood-drops drip • 

So with a mighty leap and grievous weight 
My foot I bring upon my quivering prey. 
With power to make the swift and strong give way 

A.I1 evil and intolerable fate. 



Btboph. m. 
Aud all the glory and tho pride of men, 
Though high exalted in fhe light of day, 
Wither and fade away. 
Of little honour then, 
■Wieu ia the darkness of the graTO thoy stay, 
By our attack brought low, 
The loathed dance through which in raiment black wa g( 

AlTIBTUIPB. m. 

And through the ill that leaves him dazed and blind. 
He stiil is all unconscious that he falla. 

So thick a cloud enthrala 

The vision of hia mind : 
And P.umouv with a voice of wailing calli, 

Aud tolla of gathering gloom. 
That doth tho ancient holla in darkness thick entomb. 
BiEOi-E. rv. 

So it ahideth still ; 
Beady and prompt are we to work our will, 

The dreaded Onoa who bring 
The dire remembrance of each deed of ill, 

Whom mortals may not eootlie with offering, 
Working a task with tittle honour fraught, 
Yea, all dishonoured, taak the Gods detest. 

In sunless midnight wrought. 

By which alike are pressed 
Those who yet live, and those who lie in gloom unhlast. 

What mortal man then will not Crouch ia fear, 

As he my work eh all hear. 
The task to mo by destiny from Heavou 

Aa fix>m the high Qods given ? 
Tea, a time-honoured lot is mine I trow. 

No ahame in it I eee. 
Though deep beneath the earth my station bo, 
In gloom that never feels the sunlight's quickening gloT 
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.1. • 

Now it UnTO niter ftiU and OTertlut>w» 

Whioh new-made laws be^n ; 
If he who strnok the matrioidal blow* 

Hja right —not so, his utter witmg ahall win, 

Thia basoMw will the ndnds of all maa lead 
To wanton, recklees thought. 

And now for parents waits there woe^ and deed 

Of panioidsl goilt by children wrou^bt. 



I. 
For then no more shall wrath from tbls our band. 

The Maenad troop that watoh the deeds of men 
Gome for these crimes ; but lo ! on eitber band ^ 
I will let slip all eril £Eite, and then. 
Telling his neighbours' grief. 
Shall this man seek from that, and seek in yain. 

Bemission and relief, 
Nor is there any certain cure for pain. 
And lo ! the wretched man all fruitlessly 
For grace and help shall cry. 

Stropb. n. 
Henceforth let no man in his anguish call. 
When he sore-smitten by ill-chance shall fall 

"Uttering with groan and moan, 
*' O mighty Justice, O Erinnyes' throne ! " 
So may a father or a mother wail, 
Struck by new woe, and tell their sorrow's tale • 

For low on earth doth lie 
The home where Justice once her dwelling had on hio-K 

o 

Antistboph. n. 

Yea, there are times when reverent Awe should stay 

As guardian of the soul ; 
It profits much to learn through suffering 

The bliss of self-control. 
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Who that within the heart's full daylight hears 

No touch of holy awe, 
Be it or man or State that casts out fear, 
Will still own reverence for the might of law ? 

Stroph. m. 

Nor life that will no sovran rule ohey, 

Nor one down-crushed beneath a despot's sway, 

Shalt thou approve ; 
God still gives power and strength for victory 
To all that in the golden mean doth lie. 
All else, as they in diverse order move, 

He scans with watchful eye. 
With this I speak a word in harmony, 

That of irreverence still 

Outrage is offspring ill, 

While from the soul's true health 
Comes the much-loved, much-prayed-for joy and wealth, 

Antistroph. m. 

Yes, this I bid thee know ; 
Bow thou before the altar of the Right, 

And let no wandering glance 

That looks at gain askance 
Lead thee with godless foot to scorn or slight. 
Know well the appointed penalty shall come ; 
The doom remaineth sure and will at last strike homo. 
Wherefore let each man pay the reverence due 

To those who call bim son ; 
By eQ,ch to thronging guests let honour true 

In loyal faith be done. 

Stroph. IV, 

But one who with no pressure of constraint 
Of his free will draws back from evil taint. 

He shall not bo unblest. 
Nor ever sink by utter woe oppressed. 

But this I still aver. 
That he whose daring leads him to transgress. 
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I , 37< AFPSWDIZ. 

I The duuM wild of eril deeds to stir, 

! ' In elmrp and 8ore distress. 

Against his will will slacken sail ere Ion''; 
When, as hiii timbers crash before the blast, 

lie feels the tempest strong. 

AMTifnnra IV. 
Then in the midst of peril he at last 
Shall call on those who then will hear him not; 

Yea, Ood still langhs to scorn 
The man by evil tide of passions borne. 

Swayed by thoughts wild and hot. 
When he beholdeth one whose boast was high 
lie ne'er should know it, sunk in misery. 
And all unable round the point to steer ; 

And so his former pride of prosperous days 
lie wrecks upon the reefs of Yengeanoe drear« 
And dies with none to weep him or to praisk 
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